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TO THE READER. 



Stories told in general society, may fairly be considered 
as public property ; or rather, as weft* and strays, which 
any one may appropriate, keep unaltered, mar, or mend, 
without dread of prosecution. 

Three of the following tales are of this description. The 
first and second story were related to the writer, by a lady 
of high rank, distinguished for many accomplishments.— 
The incidents of the first, this lady warranted as facts known 
to one of her own family. The absurd, yet somewhat af- 
fecting imagination of the second, she spoke of as a tradition 
still religiously believed in Ireland. It is given here 
with much apprehension, yet, in the hope that it may not 
be without interest for persons fond of speculating upon 
national character. 

The principal events of the third tale, were suggested 
by an" anecdote in one of Bell's 'Weekly Messengers of last 
year, and there stated to have recently occurred in Scotland. 
For the phraseology of this little tale, the writer has to beg 
public indulgence, since it was difficult to give local effect 
? a history of obscure Scottish life, without attempting to 
make its humble personages speak the ordinary language of 
their country ; and to do this, the writer knows herself 
imperfectly qualified, by having only the acquaintance of 
earliest childhood with that fondly remembered, and most 
expressive dialect. 

With regard to the two remaining narratives ; that of the 
House of Huntercombe, is a little memorial of real inci- 
dents which occurred to the narrator there ; and, even in 
the midst of a dear domestic circle, such as described. 
The incidents are simple ; what may befal country visitants 
every day, in our beautiful English scenery, yet preserving 
the relics of an interesting past. But the regularity of 
forth-coming fact, stopped at the closet door ; and there, 
where disappointment met the explorer, imagination has 
supplied the " what might have been" in the lost record of 
Bnrnham Abbey. The story goes far into ages back. 
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TO THE READEB. 



Hence, the actions, and converse of the personages, caw 
only have reference to the limited circle of objects in those 
times of mingled piety, superstition, heroism, and barbarity. 
Extremes were men great; The maraTchaos of paganism 
was jnst broken up ; light, divided from darkness ; Chris- 
tianity, in the form of the Archange l Michael, it might be 
said, was their chaining the dragon. Therefore, of woman's 
heart, pore, km being kept unspotted from the world; of 
man'* spirit, ennobled, because to serve and protect 
were the proofs of a gentleman \ such are the exemplars 
of those days, and here the sketch is attempted, in the 
Record of Berenice. 

Perhaps, the writer could not take a more opportune 
moment to express her admiration of a recent guide into simi- 
lar noble paths, better adapted to the usages of our modern 
times ; and which invaluable little work, is called " The 
Broadstone of Honour, addressed to the Gentlemen of 
England." No gentleman of England, or any other coun- 
try, can read that book without feeling in his breast 

"An echo to the seat, where Honour's throned !." 



Eihtr, Surry, Feb. 1826. 
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TALES 



ROUND A WINTER HEARTH. 



It was at the domestic tea-table of a quiet 
family, far in the country, they were told. A 
few mends had met there : and a sudden snow- 
storm beating up against the closed shutters of 
the parlour windows, where the social little 
group were assembled, seemed by its heavy 
continuance to give notice that the moon, at 
least, must rise, to track the several guests 
over the fastly shrouding moorland, ere they 
could venture to issue forth, and separate for 
their different homes. On this conviction, the 
comfortably seated inmates drew nearer the 
well-piled hearth, with countenances rather 
smiling than appalled at their threatened cap- 
tivity ; and one or other of them falling suc- 
cessively into little anecdotes of similar watch- 
ings, the discourse at last took the turn of pass- 
ing away the remainder of the prolonged even- 
ing in the relation of various stories of a more 
general nature, founded on facts, or tradition- 
ally known to the parties who told them. Among 
the latter, the following are recollected by two 
of the auditors ; and thus they repeat them, for 
a similar hour of amusement, in any similar 
world-excluded wintefr night. 
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ROUND A WINTEB HEAWTH 



GLENROWAN, 

A SCOTTISH TRADITION. 



All ruined and wild is their roofless abode, 
And lonely tie dark ra ren's sheltering tree ; 
And travelled by few is the grass-covered road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To his hills that encircle the sea* Cmapbett. 



There is yet standing in, one of the wildest and most se- 
questered parts of Argyleshire, in* Scotland, the ruin* of a 
cafitJe which wbi habitable so late, m tbe year 1790,, though 
even at that period only one portion of it remained entire. 
\ At present it offers but some fragments of moss-grown 
towers, and of broken walls, between the gap* of which the 
wild plum and the elder wave their neglected boughs. 

The ruin stands in* a melancholy glen, nearly enclosed 
by high hfeathy bills, which in summer look beautiful with 
t&eirpuTpie blosww brightening in tbe sunshine ; but in 
wrotar have a dark and desolate appearance,, saddening to 
the spirits of those who live among them* Perhaps the me- 
lancholy: and monotonous aeutxi of the; sea, gashing tk* 
coast, at no great distance* and heard through t&e openings 
of theae hdfa! contributes- to tboi* depressing effect Be 
Ibishasit may , the effect if depressin&and the glen is rarely 
passed through, even by strangers, without exciting a dis- 
position to sigh. 
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^ GLENROWAN, 

To Ibis cheerless place of residence, its proprietor, a 
young Scotch laird, after attaining the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in a foreign service, recalled by the death of an 
elder brother, returned to settle there in the year 1743. 
He brought with him an only sister, withdrawing ber thus, 
equally from the amusements and the bustle of life. While 
this sister managed bis household concerns, and beguiled 
her hours by the practice of elegant accomplishment*, be 
devoted himself alternately to improving study and health- 
ful field spoils. 

Colonel Ferguson was naturally of a cheerful, social 
humour, and for some time alter their abode in Glenrovt an, 
his sister found no reason to regret her exchange from a 
formal pension in France, to the hall of her fathers in her 
native hills. They had neighbours, though distant ones ; 
and when these were assembled under their fragrant birches 
in summer, or round their bright ingle in winter, the light- 
hearted song, or the graver legend, beguiled and cheered 
the hours. 

Both brother and sister were young and agreeable; Annie 
had her admirers, and thp laird his pretty favourites ; but 
neither of them felt any greater solicitude to please, than 
was just sufficient to give them a useful stimulus in society. 

Nearly twelve months glided gently away in such habits : 
after that, an extraordinary change took place. 

Colonel Ferguson's spirits suddenly clouded ; his habits 
of living altered ; he became silent and thoughtful ; ab- 
stracted in the company which occasionally resorted to the 
castle, yet taking long and frequent journeys, professedly to 
visit absent friends, from whose society he returned quite as 
sad and serious as he went. 

The laird frequently spent whole weeks far up in the 
Highlands, in solitary hunting, inhabiting a wretched Sheal- 
tog, where the deer he killed, and the water fetched from i 
mountain spring, were his sole refreshments ; of course be 
lost his good looks, while under the influence of this strange 
s humour. . Annie Ferguson marked the changes in him, and 
\watched the increase of bis melancholy, with a timid con J 
ce'rn, which at first feared to express itself; but at length/ 
unable to control her feelings, she gave them way, pathe- 
tically beseeching him to tell her what lay heavy on his 
mind. ' 
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As her brother, so taxed, persisted in ascribing the 
change to her fancy, or, perhaps* to a little weariness in a 
course of life so different from the stir of camps to which 
he had been used, she tenderly persuaded him to let her 
invite a friend she highly valued, on a long visit to the 
castle ; intimating that such an inmate was now essential 
to her own distressed spirits. Colonel Ferguson, though 
with rather an ill grace, consented to this, and Miss Mackay 
was written to. Shortly afterward she arrived in Glen- 
rowan. 

This young lady was an orphan, and being a few years 
older than Annie Ferguson, with a small fortune entirely 
in her own hands, was free to go whither she would. 

Miss Mackay was not a beautiful woman ; but she had 
fine eyes, and a particularly graceful figure, and her 
face had an expression in it, which once looked on, the eye. 
loved to return to : it was bright, intelligent, and gladden- 
ing ; her temper was actively-, not passively amicable ; her 
habits of thought cheerful ; and her conversation had that 
perpetual playfulness which extends over serious subjects, 
without seeking to take from their importance. 

Such qualities only are precious in a home companion : 
but Miss Mackay had yet higher ones, fitting her for yet 
higher purposes. 

She was endowed with peculiar strength of mind, clear- 
ness of judgment, and firmness of resolution. While she 
beheld her softer and less mentally gifted friend weep over 
the laird's altered spirits, this judicious young lady set 
herself to study the nature of his malady, for the purpose 
of discovering whether it were real malady, or some secret 
sorrow, which kind sympathy or prudent counsel might 
medicine. The result of her observations was, that Colo- 
nel Ferguson was actually suffering from some real cause 
{or despondency. 

- ( At his age it was natural to suppose him in love, and that 
the death or infidelity of the woman he loved, was the 
occasion of his present situation ; but Miss Mackay was a 
better discerner of spirits ; -and soon believing herself sure 
that Colonel Ferguson's thoughts were weighed upon by 
some painful or dangerous secret, she endeavoured by every 
kind, unobtrusive attention, to win his esteem and confidence. 

During the period of six months (for so long had Miss 
Mackay remained in the castle at the urgent entreaty of her 
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younger 'friend 4) many < accidental cifoametasots accux&ed, 
which <oeHed jfovtk and displayed that ynang haJytoeslnwr- 
dLiavy qualities. Colonel FVeagnson'* dejected eoMtatinetB 
bad already partially yielded to the attraction amd force of 
her character; and from: the moment in which lie bad cecn 
her give proof* of andannted courage, asd HeKtaaordiaary 
presence of mind, (winch the calamity of a fire, in <a house 
where they were all visiting, brought into action,) he 
ceased to arad her companionship ; nay, frequently Bought 
it voluntarily. 

Annte Feigceoh remarked this with secret joy , for Miss 
Mackay was dear to her affection ; nay, so aeceseary now 
to her happiness, that she contemplated the probability 
of an union between her and her brother, with tearful 
transport. 

But of such union, there was, in fact, little probability- 
Colonel Ferguson rather seeking a friend than soliciting a 
mistress; and Miss Mackay 's pity for him "partaking more 
of that feeling with which a strong mind compassionates the 
sufferings of a wexk one, than of such admiring devotednes? 
as characterises the love of high-souled woman. 

By degrees this young lady took the liberty of accompa- 
nying the laird in bis long rides, which had hitherto been 
solitary, as they were generally prolonged far beyond the 
strength of his young and delicate sister. At such times 
Miss Mackay observed that even the little vivacity he af- 
fected before Annie, entirely abandoned him ; and that, in 
truth, he appeared not unwilling to have his companion fan- 
cy him labouring under some heavy heart burthen. En- 
couraged by this circumstance, Miss Mackay ventured oc- 
casionally to remark upon his evident depression, and its 
possible cause ; at first confining herself to expressions of 
benevolent interest in his happiness, yet doing this with a 
frankness and simplicity which made it impossible for the 
grossest vanity to mistake the merely friendly nature of her 
sentiments. 

Colonel Ferguson obviously understood her purpose. — 
He would sigh, smile, and thank her in general terms : some- 
times waiving the subject with a portion of his original play- 
fnlnes«~~seaietimes hesitatingly — with anabrnpt commence- 
ment of agitated sentences as abruptly broken off-4n short, 
by many testimonies of a wish, yet a fear, of making some 
important confidence. 
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Among tbe variety of possible causes which Miss Mackay 
assigned by tarns in her own thoughts to Colonel Ferguson's 
dejection, she principally rested upon one, which, to a 
Southron, might appear ridiculous, were we not well aware 
of the existence and influence of a superstition which, even 
to this day, remains unsubdued in its ancient strong hold, 
the Highlands of Scotland. — I mean a belief in second sight. 

It was too, likely, she thought, that Colonel Ferguson 
might either be the real or the fancied victim of this fatal 
faculty ; a faculty of foreseeing disasters, which he who 
foresees them knows to be inevitable. If this weire the 
case, friendship could da little beyond sympathizing with 
the sufferer. It was, however, important for Annie 
Ferguson's sake, that something certain should be known of 
her brother's inward feelings ; and Miss Mackay at length 
took courage to mention her conjectures to Colonel Fergu- 
son himself. 

This occurred one day after she had followed him in hi* 
hasty ascent of a height commanding a view of the sea, and 
had observed the eagerness and wildness with which, casting 
his eyes around, he exclaimed aloud — "I see, I see the 
bloody issue." 

At these words', Miss Mackay boldly stepped forward, 
apologizing for her intrusion, and her unintentional privity to 
this his secret communion with his own spirit ; at the same 
time urging him, with a tenderness the more persuasive, as 
it was not the ordinary character of her manner, to consider 
her as a sister : one, perhaps, not equal in exclusiv^de- 
votedness to his fete and feelings as his own sister, yet one 
better qualified by more years, and a hardier frame of mind, 
to assist him in discovering whether he were the prey of 
sickly delusion, or really visited with the awful power of 
beholding the shadows of coming evils. 

Colonel Ferguson remained silent, long after she had 
ceased to speak ; his countenance meanwhile, changing visi- 
bly ; when, at last, he addressed her, his voice was low and 
emphatic. 

Miss Mackay," he said, " if I take you at your kind 
word, and confide to your breast the secret which oppresses 
my own, be assured that 1 am neither overborne by your 
sister-like persuasions, nor yet by a more particular admi- 
ration of your person and character, than ray obligations to 
you for cheering mine and my dear sister's loneliness, may 

2 
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well warrant I would neither gratify you, nor relieve 
myself, however tempted by your sensibility, were I not at 
this moment, in want of such a firm-minded friend as I know 
you are capable of becoming. — Bitterly do 1 lament that my 
darling Annie's timid character, makes it impossible for me 
to repose trust in her : — to confide in her, poor love, would 
be stabbing her at once ! I have a secret, Miss Mackay 7 
but it is not wholly mine : 1 may not wantonly, uselessly 
divulge it : it is a secret fraught with difficulty and danger 
both to the relator and the hearer : once a partaker of it, you 
may come to loss, reproach, undeserved reproach ; yet you 
may perform the greatest service : you may save a whole 
set of just and honourable persons." — Here Colonel Fer- 
guson hastily broke off, resuming with more calmness, 
" Your personal assistance in this matter would be inva- 
luable just now ; and it is in the hope of obtaining that, 
that I make you this confidence ; but if, when known, you 
shrink from what 1 must ask of you, 1 will not urge my re- 
quest: in such case, however, you must promise never to 
reveal what I shall have disclosed. Have you courage for 
this secret 1" 

Nyiiss Mackay fixed her eyes earnestly upon the laird's face 
for some moments ; then, without withdrawing them, said, in 
as serious a voice as his own, " Colonel Ferguson, if your 
secret contains nothing against the commandments of God, 
and the well-being of my country, I am here ready to hear 
it, keep it, swear to keep it." 

" Well, then," exclaimed Colonel Ferguson, with a bright- 
ened look, " I will communicate it to you this night ; for I 
must be away to-morrow morn, on a matter that neither 
brooks delay, nor may be done by another. Dare you trust 
yourself with me alone, for one hour at midnight ? If you 
dare, provide yourself with your plaid, and by twelve 
o'clock be at the smaller door of the last quadrangle, and I 
will then conduct you to the spot whereon my secret must 
be told. I repeat to you, on the faith of a Christian man, 
that my secret contains nothing, which as a loyal and 
religious Scotchwoman, you may not lend hand and heart 
to." 

Colonel Ferguson held out his own hand as he spoke, and 
Miss Mackay, placing hers freely within it, renewed her 
promise of fidelity ; promised to meet him at the hour he 
had appointed, trusting to her character and her purpose 
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for protection against future scandal ; and totally disclaiming 
all doubt of his honour and probity, she left him alone on 
the hill. 

It may be supposed that Miss Mackay was somewhat agi- 
tated during the day, by the contemplation of this singular 
assignation ; but her confidence in the young laird's integ- 
rity, -and her own consciousness of a generous motive, 
strengthened her to overcome those misgivings and appre- 
hensions natural to her age and sex ; and to go through the 
ordinary business of the day, in Annie Ferguson's company, 
without betraying her internal disturbance. 

The trio were sitting over a blazing fire of peat and bog- 
wood, hearkening at intervals to the surgy wind, and the 
hoarse murmurs of the distant sea, (as these sounds broke 
in upon one of Colonel Ferguson's narratives of his adven- 
tures abroad,) they were thus sitting, when the Castle clock 
striking ten, reminded Annie that it was time to separate for 
the night. Her brother's habits rendering early hours es- 
sential to him, and calling for lights, she prepared to lead the 
way to their separate chambers. 

Miss Mackay felt her cheek blanch, as this moment warn- 
ed her of the approach of bije pregnant with danger ; but 
quickly rallying herself, she returned the Colonel's ques- 
tioning glance with one of resolute confidence, and retired 
from the halL 

With the good sense peculiar to her character, Miss Mac- 
kay resisted a natural, yet fruitless desire of wasting the 
time she had to pass alone, in vain conjectures as to the na- 
ture of Colonel Ferguson's mystery ; she knew such in- 
dulgence could only be productive of pain and panic ; vex- 
ing the resolution it could not subdue, and destroying that 
composure of judgment which she wished to maintain and 
exercise, when called upon to consider the lawfulness of 
taking an active share in the matter proposed ; she there- 
fore sat down and read till midnight. 

Now and then, indeed, she turned her eye from her book 
to her large mullioned window, noticing the lights in the 
other windows of the castle disappearing one by one, till 
that whole side of the building became completely dark. 

As the clock struck twelve, she threw on her wrapping 
plaid, and kneeling down for a few moments, in a short, 
earnest prayer, craved God's blessing and protection upon 
her, perhaps, rash enterprise. She rose from her knees 
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with a strengthened spirit ; and lightly descending the stairs, 
easily thrided the mazes of a long, intricate passage ; let 
herself out of a back door into one of the open courts ; 
whence she made her way through other deserted passages 
and roofless portions of the edifice, till she entered the re- 
motest quadrangle belonging to the great tower, now com- 
pletely abandoned of inhabitants. 

The grasses of the court sighed to her steps and the 
sweep of her garments, as she passed swiftly through them. • 
By the light of a small dark lanthorn, which she kept carefully . 
turned in an opposite direction from the inhabited part of 
the mansion, she saw Colonel Ferguson was waiting for her. 

In silence and respect he bowed his head as she came up 
to him ; and leading the way, proceeded to a door at the 
foot of the tower. This he opened with a small key ; and 
having entered at the bottom of a spiral staircase, locked | 
the door, and turning towards her, asked her in a stifled 
voice, if she still felt confidence enough in him, to commit 
herself thus entirely to his honour, at such an hour ? If she 
felt one painful doubt, he prayed her not to go on. Miss Mac- 
kay 's heart of woman failed her for a moment, as this inter- 
rogatory seemed to offer her immediate escape from a peri- 
lous adventure ; but ashamed of the dishonouring panic, 
she roused her spirits, and replying cpurageously, that she 
•relied implicitly on him, followed up the winding stairs. 

From the first landing-place they turned into a suite of 
apartments, which beginning In this tower, were continued 
along one remaining side of that part of the building which | 
had formerly contained the state apartments. These were 
large and comfortless ; neither hangings nor furniture of any 
kind remaining in them. In some, the windows were en- 
tirely shaken out by the storms of successive winters ; in 
others, they were loose and shaking. I 

Miss Mackay was much struck by the desolation of these 
once magnificent apartments, contrasting them, as she did in 
her imagination, with what they must have. been in the days 
of the Bruce ; and as she trod them, she could not forbear 
a sigh to the memory of times past, and of pleasures, in 
which she had never shared. 

In the last chamber (which was smaller than the preced- 
ing one, and the windows of which were well secured, as | 
if attention had kept them in order,) Colonel Ferguson stop- 
ped, locked the door, and warning Miss Mackay to remem- 
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her all be did, pressed his foot upon the spring of a trap- 
door, which immediately started up. He then took the 
chilled hand of his passive companion (now seriously atten- 
tive,) and led her down a steep flight of stone stairs, into a 
vault evidently running far under the castle. 

Here the young laird paused, and pointing to a large iron 
chest, prayed Miss Mackay would sit down, while he should 
explain all that she bad witnessed, and try to secure her aid 
in a good cause. 

It is not necessary to detail here all that Colonel Fergu- 
son said ; suffice it, that Miss Mnckay heard, for the first 
time from his lips, that the exiled person, whom she, in com- 
mon with most true Scotchwomen, considered as her lawful 
Prince, was on the point of entering Scotland, to head such 
an army as hi* friends might privily have collected ; hoping 
successfully to dispute the crown with its existing possessor, 
the Elector of Hanover. 

Colonel Ferguson had become known to his native prince 
while on the continent ; and being solicited to join in an at- 
tempt to restore Charles Edward to what be believed his 
right, had, with much of youthful enthusiasm, directly en- 
tered into the scheme, and returned to Argyleshire, solely 
with views to that effect. 

On his first settlement in Glenrowan, his hopes were 
strong ; his confidence of success unbounded ; for he be- 
lieved every heart as truly disinterested and devoted as his 
own: but in the progress of his negotiation with the differ- 
ent noblemen and gentlemen who were to take an active 
share in the enterprise, Colonel Ferguson found so mucb 
lukewarmness in some ; rashness in others ; folly, selfish 
policy, and rottenness of principle ; that at the first shock 
he too hastily despaired of efficient support from those, 
whose integrity and capacity ensured adherence unto death. 
His faculties became bewildered, so that he was not left 
sufficiently master of himself, to judge men's characters 
clearly. But he could not mistake that of the great chief- 
tain in whose country his paternal estate was unluckily 
placed ; and that chieftain being the firmest and noblest ad- 
herent of the Hanoverian dynasty, came ever on the eye of 
Colonel Ferguson as an evil genius. 

His own overblown hopes were as hastily blighted as 
they had blown ; until the most painful presentiments took 

2* 
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possession of his mind, as to the issue of an affair on which 
the honour and happiness of thousands depended. 

Wfien this change of feeling occurred, the laird's spirits ' 
and manners had naturally altered too. Foreseeing a fatal 
end to the enterprise ere it began, and conscious that his 
castle contained documents of vital importance to many, he 
was tormented with apprehensions for others, which he 
scorned to quail under for himself. In the iron chest, on i 
which Miss Mackay sat, were deposited certain deeds and 
bonds from the great exile to different lairds and nobles, | 
acknowledging the loan of moneys, or pledging himself to 
reward given services by future grants. 

These documents, if discovered, together with a correct 
list of alUthe persons contributing to the cause, either by 
gold or vassals, might prove the ruin of some of the best 
and bravest on Scottish ground ; and though several in that 
list were, in Colonel Ferguson's opinion, unworthy of an ho- 
nest man's anxiety ; for the generous many, who were freely, < 
disinterestedly risking all that is dear to human heart in aid | 
« of their wandering prince, he was ready to incur any per- i 
sonal forfeiture. 

Colonel Ferguson was aware, that either just before, or 
immediately upon his royal master's landing, he would be 
summoned to report certain needful details ; and he feared 
leaving the high trusts committed to him, behind in the cas- 
tle, (within the very grasp of Argyle,) without leaving some 
one also, authorized to destroy them during his' absence, 
should disastrous circumstances render such a measure ne- 
cessary. 

When Miss Mackay 's uncommon character first opened 
upon him, he was struck with the notion that Providence 
had thus provided him with a person fitted to receive such 
a confidence, and to co-operate with him afterwards, in all 
he had at heart* Under such an impression, he observed 
her more narrowly, and finally became confirmed in his 
early idea. At this critical period a summons arrived, com- 
manding him to repair to the house of another staunch friend 
of the Stuarts, where Charles Edward's most confidential 
agent was hourly expected from France. At this eventful 
moment, Miss Mackay bad herself opened the way to con- 
fidence, when bis amazed spirits were all alarm at the in- 
stant eall upon them, unprovided as be yet was with a faith- 
ful coadjutor. The opportunity was not lost upon him ; and 
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1 he was now, with many expression? of high esteem, dis- 
closing to her all that had so long weighed upon his own un- 
supported mind. 

Miss Mackay's countenance, while Colonel Ferguson was 
speaking, encouraged the tale he told : she was evidently 
deeply interested ; and the leal heart of a Scotch woman, 
warm, generous, self-devoting, (where *he believed duty 
and loyalty demanded sell-devotion,) sparkled in her fixed 
and speaking eye. The colour was restored richly to her 
cheek ; and the high beating of her heart, (as the swelling 
and sinking of the plaid folding her bosom revealed it* quick 
movements,) proved that in that heart there were confident ' 
hopes, as well as magnanimous resolution. 

When Colonel Ferguson, in concluding, asked -whether 
she would take upon her the charge of what he must leave 
behind him in the vault where they now stood ; or, refusing 
that, simply give him her oath never to divulge to any one's 
detriment what he had just confined to her ; — she replied 
cheerfully in* the affirmative to the first ; voluntarily bind- 
ing herself never to reveal, while there could be dan- 
ger to any individual by the disclosure, any part of what she 
had been listening to that night. Colonel Ferguson took 
her oath, pledged on her knees, over his pocket bible ; then 
stooping to the chest from which she had risen, opened it, 
and displayed its contents. 

" These leathern bags," he said, pointing to several 
under his eye, *' contain gold coin and jewels, contributed 
by faithful Scotchmen for the aid and support of their 
prince. This roll of parchment is the list of contributors ; 
this-contains bonds and pledges in the royal Charles Ed- 
ward's own hand. Now, hearken carefully to my instruc- 
tions concerning each deposite. I go, assuredly to bear arms 
under my prince's banner, if 1 find it raised in Inverness : 
when this gold is needed, I will send a trusty messenger 
for it, to whom you must deliver it, under the shadow of 
night, with your own hands ; even at midnight you shal) 
have no cause to fear insult or unseasonable jesting from 
such a messenger.— Old or young, I will pledge my honour 
for his." 

A maidenly blush stained Miss Mack ay's cheek, as she 
bowed, in token of satisfaction ; and Colonel Ferguson re- 
sumed. " The arrival of such a messenger will be notified 
to jou by the figure of a cross cut on the trunk of the great 
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ash tree opposite your chamber window ; and the nuniber 
of bags you are to give him, you will learn from the number 
of very small crosses directly under the large one. If, in- 
stead of money, he comes to announce defeat and disaster, 
you will see the figure of an axe in place of the cross ; and 
your business then will be to destroy every written paper 
or parchment in this chest. The gold itself can tell no 
tales, even to the quick-witted Argyle. After that, you 
may abide in or depart from this castle as you please, for 
then all will be over ; and its master most likely, lying a 
mangled corpse on a battle field." 

Colonel Ferguson's voice faltered at this part of his dis- 
course, for he thought of his young and unconscious sister : 
he passed his hand once or twice over bis eyes, then re- 
sumed in a kindly tone : " Do not think that I forget your 
safety, my dear Miss Mack ay ! (he took her hand with re- 
spect and tenderness,) I trust that, as all will depend upon 
your presence of mind, 1 am justified in believing there is 
no ground for apprehending evil to you. Shrouded in your 
plaid, not even the faithful gentleman whom 1 hope to 
charge with my commission, may discern your features ; 
nor cau be know your voice accurately, as only a sort of 
pass-word need be exchanged. After he has carved his 
signal, (which, 'should he chance to be observed, may well 
pass for a traveller'* idle sporty he will repair at midnight 
to the door at the foot of these stairs. You will, therefore, 
proceed thither time enough to have previously executed 
your part of the perilous duty ; and, as the clock strikes 
twelve, you will go down to the door, (of which he will not 
have a key, and there you will find him waiting. Ere you 
unfasten the door, let the words * Bruce' and ( Charles 
Edward' be mutually exchanged ; you may then open it 
with safety. You will then silently place the treasure-bags 
in his hand ; he will place a voucher for them in yours, and 
depart. This voucher you must carry back4o the vault, 
and leave it in lieu of the gold. After this, you may return 
home at your leisure. 

" Should, however, my messenger come to announce the 
necessity of destroying the written documents, you can 
burn them, by lighting them at the candle of your lanthorn, 
in the vault itself. Mark, mark, I pray you, all the pecu- 
liarities of the places you will have to pass through, as we 
return now, so that nothing may embarrass you, even should 
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accident extinguish your light. Above all things, remem- 
ber to leave the trap-door well settled on its supports, as it 
opens only from the outside ; — for God's sake be careful to 
observe this." 

Miss Mackay promised attention to every particular; 
recapitulating to her»elf, very distinctly, the principal de- 
tails of his instruction. 

" And now, Colonel Ferguson," she said, in a tone df 
kindness, somewhat tinctured with sadness, 44 should any 
evil betide yourself, which God forbid, how am I to know 
it, and what would you wish me to advise your sister to do ? 
In such sad case, be assured I will abide by her to the last. 
Whilst I am mine own, I will be hew ; trying; to supply by 
my longer experience of this world's ways, and by a calmer 
frame of mind than her then distressed one, the place of her 
most worthy brother.'* 

Colonel Ferguson wrung Miss Mackay's hand in both 
his, with a feeling of gratitude too strong for words : tears 
stood in his eyes. Without otherwise thanking her, he re- 
plied at once to her question. — " If no suspicion has been 
roused concerning what is concealed here, and my poor 
Annie is left unmolested, l«>t her remain here ; for this is 
her home,— the home of those before her. But, if my ad- 
herence to my born prince is to be visited as a crime upon 
her innocent head, at the very first sign of such disposition, 
carry her into Flanders, or Holland, and there see her 
peaceably boarded in some Protestant family, with all the 
money and family-goods,' which you may manage to take 
with you. The course of her future life I must leave in 
the hands of a gracious God, who will, I pray, bless you 
Miss Mackay, for the comfort you are now affording to an 
affectionate and sorely-distressed brother." 

Miss Mackay noticed this vparticular kindness to herself 
by a tearful smile ; then suggested, that his initials, carved 
on the ash tree, would be accepted as the sorrowful token 
of his death or captivity ; and remembering the lateness of 
the hour, proposed to follow him, and take note of his vari- 
ous movements. After ascending the steps of the vault, 
reclosing the trap door, learning the secret of the spring, 
and retreading their way through solitary chambers down to 
tne foot of the tower, Miss Mackay received there the keys 
of the tower door, that of the trap-chamber, and the more 
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important one belonging to the iron cheat Benedictions 
were then exchanged wbjsperingly between her and her 
companion, who was to leave Glen row an early next day ; 
this done, they parted, pursuing separately a somewhat 
different way back to the inhabited quarter of the castle. 

More than a fortnight elapsed after this, before Miss 
Mackay was called upon to execute any part of the commis- 
sion with which the young laird had charged her. But, 
during that period, Colonel Ferguson .wrote to his sister, 
excusing himself for prolonged absence, on the plausible 
pretext of a tour ; and, agreeably with a concerted plan 
between them, Mi*s Mackay gathered from the form in 
which he wrote his signature, that Charles Edward's messen- 
ger was not yet arrived. 

The innocent and ignorant Annie, gratified by the cheer> 
ful tone of her brother's letter, and remembering with 
pleasure his solicitous manner to her friend on the morning 
of his departure, neither guessed nor fancied any thing 
more occult in the epistle, than a little partiality intended to 
be displayed ; she, therefore, handed it to her evidently- 
expectant companion, accompanying the action with girlish 
raillery at the obvious understanding between her and her 
brother. 

Miss Mackay, comprehending her fancy, took the raillery 
in good part ; happy thus to beguile the poor girl from any 
suspicion of the real case. 

Not long after this, one morning, at the hour of rising, 
Miss Mackay, who regularly went to her window to examine 
the trunk of the ash tree, observed on it the concerted 
sign, a large cross with two smaller ones beneath; her 
heart stopt, and then throbbed quicker than before : it was 
some minute* ere she could compose herself sufficiently to 
descend to the breakfast room, and there talk and occupy 
herself as usual. 

To be sure that she must go alone, at midnight, to the re- 
motest part of the ruined castle, through deserted and un- 
defended courts,, and among ghastly chambers, the entrance 
to which she must lock after *he had entered upon them, 
and thence descend into a gloomy vault, was sufficiently ap* * 
palling to any woman. But when, in addition to this, Miss 
Mackay reflected that she must trust herself (momentarily 
indeed) to a strange man, perhaps rude in manner, course 
in feelings, and libertine in habits, she shuddered at her own 
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fbol-hardiness, and with womanly delicacy arraigned herself 
for having consented to that part of Colonel Ferguson's 
arrangements. Continued reflection in some measure 
tranquilised her, as it assured her that such a person as 
Colonel Ferguson could have no friend that was not hon- 
ourable, nor any selected agent who would not prove 
honest ; added to this, she had the protection of a Power, 
which, I faithfully believe, never deserts us, till we abandon 
our better selves. 

Half an hour before midnight, when all in the castle were 
buried in sleep, Miss Mackay lighted her lanthorn, took the 
keys she needed, and wrapping herself from head to foot 
in her plaid, issued from the dwelling-house into the first 
court. 

The moon shone so brightly, that she had no occasion for 
the light she carried ; and the night was so still, that she 
almost fancied that she heard the beating of her heart, as well 
as the sound of her light tread as she passed along. 

In the last quadrangle, just as she opened the tower door, 
she turned round, and looking up at the sky, put aside the 
* hood of her tartan cloak, addressing, as she did so in mo- 
mentary prayer of the heart, the Creator of that splendid 
heaven, and of the peaceful earth on which she stood. 

At that moment, an ill- suppressed sound, expressive of 
some strong feeling, (in another scene she might have deem- 
ed it one of admiratioo,) made her turn hastily towards the 
point whence it proceeded ; a martial figure instantly stept 
forward into the moonlight, from the shadow of an arched 
passage, uttering in a suppressed voice, with a respectful 
obeisance, the name of " Bruce." 

Miss Mackay immediately acknowledged the messenger 
from Colonel Ferguson, by articulating " Charles Edward," 
and hurrying into the tower, locked herself tremblingly 
within it. 

Even in this momentary glimpse of the person without, she 
thought his figure and bearing were those of a gentleman. 
' The grace of his obeisance,* nay, the very folding of \is 
plaid, marked the high-born Highlander ; his tartan also was 
that of the clan she most honoured : and with much of na- 
. tional pride and possible prejudice, believing herself safe 
with one of gentle bluid, she hastened to complete her task. 

The moon shining directly upon the range of apartments 
she had to pass, lighted her securely through each ; that 
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gracious light seemed an angel companion through such 
lonely chambers. 

In the vault her lanthorn became useful ; and finding, 
from the weight of the treasure-bags, that she could not well 
convey two at once, she ascended at separate tipaes with 
them, and separately deposited them at the foot of the stairs. 
As she opened the tower door not a word was uttered, as 
she exchanged those heavy purses with him without for a 
slip of parchment, acknowledging their receipt in the name 
of Colonel Ferguson. 

Again she closed and locked the door, returning to the 
vault to deposite the voucher there ; then emerging from 
the tower, came forth into the sweet air with a heart thank- 
ful for the courage and protection heaven had lent her. 

After this' successful execution of the task imposed on 
her, Miss Mackay became more composed in her spirits ; 
therefore had no longer to contend against her own unea- 
siness, whilst trying to amuse and enliven her naturally fear- 
ful companion. 

This, indeed, was no easy task ; for Annie Ferguson was 
afraid of ghosts, afraid of storms, afraid of lonesomeness. 
Whilst her brother was near, she believed, with a child's 
credulity, of its mother's power, that nothing could harm 
her ; but he away, she felt like a superstitious invalid de- 
prived of his charm. She bewailed his absence too, not 
merely from the loss of his protection, but the loss of his 
dear society, and very soon refused comfort on the subject. 
From all this, Miss Mackay saw bow rightly Colonel Fer- 
guson*had acted, by deciding against trusting his sister with 
his momentous secret ; the very affection and timidity of 
that tender-hearted girl would have rendered it impossible 
for her to have gone through the agitating duty which a 
firmer heart and hand had just executed. 

The laird's absence crept on from week to week. Nei- 
ther by private intimation, nor from public report, did Miss 
Mackay hear of the French agent's arrival in Scotland ; and 
her zeal in Charles Edward's cause made her suffer much 
anxiety in consequence. 

Winter was now far advanced ; all its dreary sounds of 
dismal winds, screaming wild-fowl, together with the vexed 
boughs of leafless trees, were heard echoing through the 
glqn : the paths were strewed with the ruins of many a 
summer bower, and, except the heavy Norway crow, and 
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the brigbtteyfd robin, not a bird remained to court its daily 
dole at the hand of Annie Ferguson. 

Now began the season for long fireside evenings, and yet 
longer tales of witch, apparition, mysterious disappearance, 
and fearful murder! Miss Mackay Vainly endeavoured 
sometimes to substitute for these a course of improving 
reading, or to circulate a more cheerful tone of conversation 
among the few families who came now arid then, in pure 
charity, ten or twelve' miles off, to visit " Annie Ferguson, 
pair body, that was left amaist her lane by that daft chjtel 
^ her brother. 9 ' \ '■ 

Traversed by others, Miss Mackay 's efforts were fruit- 
less ; and she herself oilen retired from these lugubrious 
conversations (for she was not beyond every female weak- 
ness) with sensations, which, if they were not absolute fear, 
amounted to uncomfortableness. 

With such a feeling, she one night withdrew, after listen- 
ing to a peculiarly awful story of presentiment fearfully 
fulfilled, as related by a maiden aunt of Annie Ferguson's 
over a dying fire. It was a most unlucky period for such 
impression, as Miss Mackay had in the morning received 
intimation, by a new sign on the ash-tree, that she was 
again required to visit the haunted part of the castle; for 
haunted of course, in common with all other deserftd dwell- 
ings, it was said to be. 

It was a dismal night. The roar of the distant sea wajs 
heard in the intervals of the still louder and more fearful 
wind ; for the latter literally pealed like thunder through 
the mountain chasms. 

The crash of trees, the fall of heavy fragments from the 
Trails and towers of the castle, added to the din and the dan- 
ger. Not a star was visible ; every thing was covered with 
thick darkness. 

Miss Mackay had a woman's heart, though it was of wo- 
man's highest order ; and her's beat with a little personal 
/ear, as she hurried under the tottering ruins and groaning 
trees ; her greatest apprehensions soon arose from fancy- 
ing some one was solicitously following her. 

She thought she distinctly heard steps pursuing her's ; 
quickening, relaxing, pausing, as her's did by turns. For 
one brief instant, the superstition of a person's own spirit 
follotving, to warn them of threatening death, crossed her 
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mind, and made her heart sick ; but quickly ^covering, she 
pressed desperately onward. / 

Miss Mackay 's entrance to the tower was now a relief to 
her ; any spot within walls seemed a shelter from the dark* 
ness and danger without. She locked tbe door with her 
former precaution, and carefully seeing that the candle ia 
her lanthorn was in no risk of extinction, proceeded up the 
winding staircase. 

Through the long suite of dark chambers she was obliged 
to traverse, howling blasts, like the voices of denouncing 
spirits, accompanied her, instead of that angel light which 
had appeared to bless and to sanctify her progress when she 
last trod the same floors. 

Even the strong mind of Miss Mackay felt the influence 
of this change ; and her imagination soon peopled the 
gloomy void before her, though but at startling moments, 
with visionary shapes. She hurried breathlessly on, less 
fearful of losing her light by some sudden gust entering at 
the vacant window-frames, than of actually beholding some 
monstrous apparition. 

Her hands shook a little as she lifted and settled the trap- 
door on its moveable rest ; but ere she had taken out and 
counted tbe bag* of gold sent for by Colonel Ferguson, her 
nervous tremor began to subside. 

She returned to the door at the foot of the tower succes- 
sively with each load, with a far steadier step and calmer 
spirit than when she had entered it. Ere she opened the 
door, she exchanged the challenging words with tbe person 
without ; then placed the treasure in his hand and re -fasten- 
ing the door, returned to deposite the receipt he had given 
her in the iron chest. 

Miss Mackay now ran quickly through the many apart- 
ments leading to the vault ; for her lightened spirit gave 
elasticity to her body, and she smiled in gentle defiance on 
the fierce blasts as she descended the stone staircase. 

Just as she was stooping to deposite the little document in 
the chest, a many-ringing crash, and then a thundering ©Jap, 
made her start, and utter an exclamation of alarm. Her 
next action was to fly up the steps, which were vibrating 
from some great shock. 

The trap door had fallen down from the force of the tem- 
pestuous wind, as it blew in the whole of the loosened win- 
dew just over it 5 smashing and scattering all its glass. 
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la a moment, Miss Mackay comprehended her misfor- 
tune ; she endeavoured to push up the door again, whilst 
yet perhaps not firmly fixed, but it resisted her strongest 
efforts. Her wilder, nay, almost maddened, attempts were 
equally vain. She then hastened down for her lanthorn, by 
the light of which she hoped to discover the spring which 
secured the trap door ; for though she remembered that 
Colonel Ferguson had asserted there was no ppening the 
door from within, she trusted he might probably have 
exaggerated the danger of carelessness, only to make her 
more watchful over the whole concern. 

The aid of her lanthorn was now useless ; if she did 
indeed discover where the spring was situated, she found 
it equally immoveable as before. Again and again she 
made the trial ; calling aloud for help between each ago- 
nizing failure. No voice answered her. The awful wind, 
pealing above the battlements, now with solemn continuity, 
now rushing with shrilly shriek through a thousand chasms 
and crannies of the ruin, were the only sound? that return- 
ed to her ear : — her feeble cry must be drowned in such a 
tempest. 

That single human being who could alone have succoured 
her, perhaps, (the messenger from Colonel Ferguson,) must 
be now, she knew, too far beyond the precincts of the 
castle for any of its sounds to reach him, and if he were 
gone, (which he must be, if true to his duty,) ought she to 
summon other aid ? 

At this agitating question, Miss Mackay sunk upon the 
steps with the emotion of one who has received his sentence 
of death ; her cry involuntarily ceased, whilst a cold dew 
spread all over her. A confusion of thoughts and feelings, 
of fears and resolutions, doubts and perplexities, crowded 
through her mind without her being able to fix one of them, 
so as to ascertain what would be right, what criminal. She 
saw that she must either risk the discovery of Colonel Fer- 
guson's secret, together with the lives of all the persons 
concerned with him, or she must be content to remain and 
perish where she was. 

Miss Mackay was of a truly heroic character : she could 
have met death on the scaffold in a good and great <rause, as 
nobly as the bravest spirit that ever bent neck to the heads- 
man's axe ; but a lingering and lonely death — death by 
inches, was a sacrifice almost beyond her strength, and she 
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contemplated it with a degree of horror. Thia was aggra- 
vated by a religious fear of being thus punished for pre- 
sumptuous sin. It was possible that the Searcher of all 
hearts had found in her's, iniquity unsuspected or overlooked 
by herself — pride and self-consequence ; and for some time 
this fear awed her into passiveness. 

But again human infirmity revived : once more she re- 
sumed, with earnest prayers resumed, her attempts at re- 
leasing herself; and was as often forced, from alternate fa- 
tigue and conviction of its hopelessness, to abandon the at- 
tempt. 

At length, quite exhausted, she left the steps* and throw- 
ing herself on the floor of the vault, from the damp of which 
her plaid in some degree protected her, endeavoured to 
compose herself, not to sleep, but to patience ; first com- 
mending her desolate state to the pity and protection of the 
only Being who could now rescue her ; and trusting that 
his mercy might enable her, when day dawned, to discover 
some mode of raising the trap. 

It may be imagined that no slumbers visited Miss Mac- 
kay's aching eyelids : she lay listening to the dismal sounds 
without, watching the progress and decay of the storm, till 
by degrees the wind died wholly away, and heavy rain suc- 
ceeded. Even in her dungeon she could hear it pouring 
in, through rifts in the roof, and splashing over the door of 
the trap. Comfortless as was this sound, it was more wel- 
come to Miss Mackay than that of the wind, since it afforded 
some probability of her cries being heard, should her trou- 
bled mind eventually decide upon the lawfulness of calling 
for aid. 

From the abatement of the storm, she could now hear 
the great clock of the castle ; she first heard it strike the 
hour of five. Morning was then begun, but it was a Decem- 
ber morning, and it would be long ere broad day. The 
candle in her lanthorn was long since burnt out : she was 
in utter darkness. Hours crept on, till at length noon 
came; but even so, not a gleam of cheering day penetrated 
to poor Miss Mackay : the door of the trap fitted so per- 
fectly, that it left not a chink for a ray to enter ; and at this 
conviction all her terrors were renewed. 

Another and another desperate attempt succeeded as the 
horn of a hunter on the hills came indistinctly on her ear, 
well nigh maddening her with its sound. Life, freedom. 
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were without, while she was perishing id a place where 
none would think to seek her. 

With death thus before her, Miss Mackay thought of poor 
Annie Fergusoo, — of Colonel Ferguson's crief, nay, re- 
morse, when he should find that she had fallen a sacrifice 
to his fatal confidence ; and, for a few bewildering instants, 
during which she called piercingly and wildly for help, she 
fancied her death would weigh as heavily upon his con- 
science, as would have done the lives of those other per- 
sons for whom she was dying ; for they surely must have 
contemplated and accepted the probability of losing life in 
the cause they had embraced. 

In such alternations of distraction and resignation, Miss 
Mackay wore out the whole of a day, every moment; of 
which seemed aggravated into hours. Each hour* as it 
passed, diminished her strength and her hopes, for she had 
nothing to eat ; and that deathly sensation of complete ex- 
haustion from want of food, began to overcome her, which 
precedes, in. a delicate stomach, the sharper pangs of hun- 
ger. Towards night -fall a cold and benumbing sensation 
began to creep over her ; her head grew giddy, and she had 
the consciousness of a wandering in her mind, which alarm- 
ed her at herself. 

Miss Mackay now raised herself on her knees, and with 
clasped hands, no longer wildly, impatiently wrung, but 
locked together in earnest supplication, implored mercy and 
mental strength from the Source of all good. 

She first besought pardon for every sin of her past life ; 
then craved support under the heavy dispensation of the 
present hour. The will of her heavenly Father appeared 
to her too clearly indicated, for her to use further importu- 
nity on the subject of escape from it. With Christian hum- 
bleness, therefore, she prepared to receive and drink the 
bitter cup ordained for her by Him who knows what is best 
for his creatures. 

Miss Mackay prayed long and fervently, though not in 
audible words ; for her tongue cleaved to the roof of her 
mouth, and her voice fell back with each effort to raise it 
Every moment her head grew more dizzy, her limbs more 
benumbed ; a general stagnation of her blood and senses fol- 
lowed, and by degrees shut out sound, feeling, suffering, 
consciousness : — she fell, without knowing it, totally de- 
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prived of every thing like, life, except faint breathing, upon 
the steps of the vault. 

Miss Mack ay's eyes were not dosed for ever : — she 
opened them again, after the lapse of an hour; — saw the 
vault, a lanthorn burning before her on its floor, and a figure 
kneeling by her side, with a hunter's flask, with which he 
had just been moistening her lips and chafing her temples. 

It was Colonel Ferguson himself, who had thus been 
providentially sent to her rescue. 

Twenty-four hours after he had despatched his messen- 
ger to Glenrowan, one of the written documents in the iron 
chest became necessary, and he therefore set off himself, 
for the purpose of obtaining it. Having the master-key of 
all the apartments, and arriving at night-fall, he had neither 
time nor occasion for seeking Miss Mack ay* a assistance, so 
proceeded at once to the tower. There he meant to have 
left, with the receipt for the paper, a few lines, informing 
Miss Mackay of what he had done, and why he could not 
show himself in the castle. He had gone calmly on, as 
usual, through all the apartments ; had stopped a few mo-* 
meats to observe the damage done to the windows of the 
last chamber, by the storm of the preceding night, and hav- 
ing lifted the trap, was descending its steps, when the bright 
tartans of Miss Mackay's plaid, shining under the light he 
held, made him start back. 

The absence of other light than his own, her ghastly hue 
and stillness, at once proclaimed her miserable fate. He 
sprang down the remaining steps, immediately conceiving 
the cause of her situation, and, with happy presence of 
mind, poured into her lips a few drops of ardent spirits. 

As this unwonted cordial began to renew warmth in the 
stomach, the heart resumed its action ; and by slow degrees 
Miss Mackay recovered life and consciousness. 

Ere Colonel Ferguson asked her any questions, he made 
her swallow a few morsels of the oaten cake with which 
he was provided for travelling ; and when this also had pro- 
duced a reviving effect, he briefly stated the purpose of his 
journey, devoutly acknowledging Heaven's goodness in thus 
sending him to her relief, and pledged himself to call upon 
her no more for a similar act of friendship and loyalty. 

" Since 1 shall now take away with me all those danger- 
ous documents," he said, " the gold and my own private 
papers may be entirely trusted to the brave and well-tried 
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oung chieftain, who has hitherto received them from your 
ands. He will henceforth come to this vault himself, as I 
shall direct him; and the keys in your possession will 
therefore he transferred by me to him. 

" Your dangerous office then ceases here, my dear Miss 
Mackay," continued Colonel Ferguson, with much emotion, 
" and God be praised, ever praised, that I have not the wo 
upon my head, of having sacrificed your valuable life to my 
unwarranted demands upon a courage and kindness which I 
had no right to task thus." 

Whilst he spoke, Miss Mackay was on her knees, in- 
wardly thanking the Almighty for her great deliverance : 
she had not heard a word he said ; but, upon his repetition 
of it, and reminding her that they must provide some plau- 
sible excuse for her long absence, she rose, bathed in re- 
lieving tears, and tried to calm her grateful spirit. 

As her absence could only have been noticed since the 
breakfast hour, and as she was often in the habit of ram- 
bling before that meal, it might wll be supposed that the 
stormy rain had kept her in some distant cavern or shealing, 
even till the present lute hour ; because a renewal of the 
early morning's heavy rain had actually occurred very soon 
after the two hours of fair weather, which, it might be con- 
jectured, had tempted Miss Mackay abroad. 

It was now late evening, indeed dark evening ; but it was 
not absolute night; and, sufficiently strengthened by an- 
other small portion of Colonel FergusonC travelling fare, 
Miss Mackay prepared, with the support of his arm, to re- 
trace her way to the house. 

At the last court he left her, with many a whispered be- 
nediction and expression of regret that he might not accom- 
pany her into the house, and embrace his fond Annie. By 
the way he had informed Miss Mackay of all connected 
with his own mission, and thus enabled her clear unbiassed 
mind to calculate the probability of success or failure for 
the great enterprise in hand. She gave many sighs as they 
parted, to the doubtful prospects of her prince. 

Though greatly alarmed at her friend's long absence, and 
at the reiurn of various servants sent to seek her in accus- 
tomed haunts, Annie Ferguson easily credited the flight ac- 
count Miss Mackay rather implied, than boldly told, con- 
cerning her detention by an accidental fainting fit, in a 
* mountain hollow ; and, seeing her pale and shivering, occu> 
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pied herself 80 anxiously in administering to her imagined 
indisposition, that further particulars were not questioned. 
With many a tender caress, the affectionate girl saw her 
friend comfortably in bed ; and having given a warm posset 
of her own making, left her to grateful rest: 

Here Miss Mackay's share in the schemes of the Scot- • 
ttsh lairds may be said to have terminated ; for after this 
night's adventure, her services were no longer demanded* 

Every one knows the fate of that disastrous enterprise. 
Colonel Ferguson never returned to his home; he fell / 
bravely on the field of Culloden. Miss Mackay subee- ' 
quently became the wife of the gallant Highlander who had 
shared with her in the secret of the tower. 

This young chieftain's ardent imagination had at first been 
roused by Colonel Ferguson's description of her magnani- 
mous courage and devoted loyalty ; his senses were easily 
captivated afterwards, by the view he had of her person, 
under the embellishing light of the moon ; and the finishing 
stroke was put to her conquest of him, by the mixed anxiety 
and admiration with which he had silently protected, by 
following her through the raging elements of a night ever 
memorable to both. 

After they married, Annie Ferguson, sad and bereaved, 
yet still clinging to some loved support, accompanied the 
well-matched pair abroad, where they all lived for many 
years in such happines* as this mixed world can afford, even 
to the best and happiest. When all hope ceased of the 
Stuarts' restoration, Annie deemed it her duty to return 
and take up her abode among her own people in Glenro- 
wah. There she spent a somewhat pensive life ; for pious 
sentiments strengthening with her age, kept it from beings 
melancholy one. She never married ; but dedicated her 
few powers of mind, and many excellent qualities of heart, - 
to the solace and succour of all within her reach. At j 
Glenrowan she was occasionally visited by her faithful i 
friends and their children ; and there, when the brown hair | 
of my heroine was gray, did that heroine herself relate the 
tale I am now telling, with lively gratitude for her mighty 
deliverance. 
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Tehre arc mora things in Earth and Heaven, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy. Shakspeare. 



Evsfur one who baa entered the beautiful bay of Dublin, 
knows the hill of Howth. That hill formerly gave its 
name to an ancient and honourable Irish family : the title is 
now extinct ; eading in the person of the hero of my pre- 
sqnt tale. 

The marvellous circumstance which marked Lord 
Howth 's life^ and influenced its happiness, ought to have 
occurred and been narrated at a much earlier period to. 
obtain general credit : for how few in.the nineteenth century 
will allow themselves the indulgence of credulity. Thanks, 
however, be to nursery impressions, there yet exists a cer- 
tain class of persons, desirous of preserving the dear illu- 
sions of childhood ; willing, as able, to transfer Reason's 
sceptre into the hand of Imagination ; and ever best 
pleased when most cheated. 

Into such persons' ears, I whisper the following history, 
aa it is now gathered from the lips of many, dwelling on 
lands once annexed to the barony ; creditable peasants, who 
profess to have heard it from their grandfathers, contempo* 
„ raries with the hero of the legend. 

, The last Lord Howth was said to have been one of the 
handsomest and most accomplished men of his day ; he was 
young, spirited, generous, and intellectual ; nobly hospita- 
ble, without countenancing those table -excesses then com- 
mon in Ireland; and remarkable for the ardour of his at- 
tachments. But the young lord had great faults ; he felt an 
impatience under ridicule, which sometimes endangered his 
moral habtte ;. and he was often the prey of nervous super- 
stition. Lord Howth. read poetry, wrote poetry, nay more, 
he felt poetically ; who may wonder then, that he should 
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be susceptible of such pains as have their root io imagina- 
tion 

His most grievous fault was so jealous and irritable a 
temper, that his friends (like Bos worth Field) were per- 
petually lost and won several times in one day. Agonies 
ol shame and contrition ever followed his violences, it is 
true ; but even these virtuous emotions sometimes occurred 
too late lor reparation ol injury, or for reconcilement with 
the offended ; and the offender, consequently, had not un- 
frequently, to deplore affections overthrown, never to take 
root and bear fruit again. L«»rd Howth was in his twenty - 
sixth year, and in the meridian ot tame public and private, 
(Tor he was distinguished in the senate,) when he came 
down, with a party of chosen companions, to Roskerry, a 
favourite residence on the seacoast. 

He was wearied by a long season in Dublin : some im- 
portant matters had been agitated in the two houses of par- 
liament there, in which he had taken a deep and active in- 
terest; and the failure of one of these had chafed him be- 
yond endurance. He was wearied too. by the most weary- 
ing of all things, — a regular chase ol himself, by half the 
manceuvering mothers and heartless daughters in the beau 
monde of Ireland. 

1 am quite sure that it is needless to describe here, in 
what the agony and torment of sue u a chase consists. The 
rich or noble victim singled out ot the general herd for this 
purpose, has pursuers let loose upon him from twenty dif- 
ferent quarters at once ; is now whistled at, now -hallooed to, 
hunted from party to party, with a persevering ardouc 
which allows him not a moment's rest; chased over all 
sorts of snares and pitfalls, purposely made to catch him ; 
and at last is fairly obliged to resign himself to his hunters 
and his fate, from mere lack ol breath or of ground,— rare- 
ly does any unhappy wretch, thus hunted, retain vigour 
* enough to turn upon his pursuers and rend them ; nor even 
to stand at bay, till he may vault over their heads, and 
plunge into some saving water. 

If any of my present readers have been one of these dis* 
astrously distinguished creatures, doubtless his flesh is creep- 
ing now, at the bare remembrance of his past sufferings. 
Let him then sympathize with roy hero, as the latter breath- 
ed the free air of his native mountains ; muttering to him- 
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self, " thank heaven, I am rid of my lady Loch-Erin, her 
dancing daughter, and all the rest of them !" 

The 6rst week or two of Lord Howth's residence at Ros- 
kerry was almost rapturous ; so vividly did he enjoy his 
liberty and his own good-humour as he was a bachelor, 
and his only sister married in another kingdom, he had no 
lady belonging to him ; it was therefore impossible for any 
of the neighbouring families to quarter themselves and a 
pretty daughter upon him, by way of turning Dublin as- 
saults into a close siege — he gave no greensward balls, no 
tea and syllabub parties* with some friendly matron presid- 
' ing. — Quite sick of >oung ladies, he wisely left his disgust 
to subside, ere he should enter again into society ; secretly 
hoping, (for Lord Howth had a heart capable of deep, de- 
voted attachment,) that his better fortune might one day 
present him with such a being as his fancy pictured, and his 
heart sighed for. 

Lord Howth's companions at Roskerry were young lively 
men ; some of them men of talent, gifted with those capa- 
cities of enjoyment which enable us to find pleasure in eve y 
thing from which harmless amusement may be extracted. — 
Lord Howth himself was remarkable for the power of 
giving an inspiriting impulse even to dulnes* itself, when he 
was in the mood for doing so. The shooting, hunting, and 
water parties in Roskerry were therefore uncommonly 
agreeable ; as the last named parties were made on the 
open sea, and in defiance of weather, there was danger as 
well as pleasure in them ; and in consequence, (such is 
man's intuitive love of hazard,) marine expeditions became 
popular among the inmates of the mansion* 

Once or twice these bold and somewhat ignorant mari- 
ners were nearly lost, when Lord Howth's life was saved, 
simply by his presence of mind ; from that moment he 
practised swimming as a sort of duty, till he acquired perfect 
dexterity in that highly useful art. 

As the season advanced, however, bringing more serious 
storms along with it, all aquatic diversions were unavoida- 
bly relinquished. This was a subject of much regret te 
JLiord Howth, who had a peculiar repugnance to any exer- 
cise which inflicted pain upon another living thing ; and 
though too much awed by ridicule to own the weakness, ne- 
ver witnessed the death of a deer, or saw the fluttering fall 
of a bird, without an inward shudder. 
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Sometimes Be did venture to say, that whoever might do 
it, it did not become Asm, who was so often wounding by his 
quick temper, to cause Buffering of another sort ; and such 
an explanation, never bad been received with scorn. 
. After a month's residence at Roskerry, how to fill up va- 
cant time and vary amusement, became a question ,: —it 
was proposed to turn woodmen ; and assist in removing 
sundry graceless trees, which over-grew - an old water-mill 
on the estate. This most pictureso^ejy-bsaaitifut object 
(the study of many a wandering sketcher,) was a favourite 
haunt of Lord Howth's ; who loved, in his moods of melan- 
choly and poetry, to retire to its steep and wooded banks, 
and there, thrown upon the bright-green moss, watch the 
successive falls of the stream over its broken and grotto- 
like bed. He would lie for hours there ; sometimes lulled 
into a sweet stupor by the monotonous din of the wheel ; 
sometimes awakened into busy fancies by the sparkling of 
its wirling water. 

Wishing to render this spot perfect in romantic beauty, 
Lord Howth proposed removing certain slight disfigure- 
ments, which scarcely any but his tasteful eye would have 
observed ; and for this purpose providing himself and his 
associates with saws and bill-hooks, he set off one fine Oc- 
tober morning for the mill. 

The sound of vigorous and often random strokes was soon 
heard echoing through the solitudes round ; the blunders of 
some of the wood-cutters, the happier hits of others, be* 
came alternately the subjects of gay jest and eager betting ; 
while all clamoured for a vote in the destruction or preser- 
vation of different trees, which their proprietor either con- 
demned, or denied to the axe. 

A fresh autumnal air stood in the stead of wit-awakening 
Champagne ; and perhaps never had this small groupe of 
animated young men been what is called " better company" 
than whilst roaming among the banks of a nameless stream, 
without fair eye to admire, or fair ear to hear them. Each 
person plied his separate task with careless hilarity ; shout- 
ing across the water to each other fnom banks (where they 
stood leg-deep in luxuriant grasses,) many a diverting sally, 
or ridiculous quotation. - 

One of the idlest was resting beside Lord Howth, while 
the latter was settling the question, of how much was to re- 
main of a scathed maple, when a rat peeped up from, the 
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water's edge, then ran across into a screen of flowering 
flags, where it sat ensconced, quietly looking on at the wood- 
men. 

Water-rats are proverbially hideous ; but this rat was 
unusually small and delicate : its body was of silvery gray, 
striped by a few lines of glossy black, and its little eyes 
sparkled with diamond brilliancy. 

As the creature sat confidingly looking on, Lord Howth 
audibly noticed its prettiness and fearlessness ; his compan- 
ion instantly cheered a terrier, to run and fetch it put. In 
cold blood the sight of taken life was intolerable to Lord 
Howth, and on the instant he, jumped over the narrow 
stream, seized the dog, which, dropping the shrieking rat, 
turned fiercely upon his detainer. Lord Howth's coarse 
jacket saved his arm. How wrathfully he chastised the 
terrier, I will not for his temper's sake describe : the rat 
was*rescued, and ran nimbly away ; a few spots of blood, 
however, ^were visible on its silver coat, as it darted into the 
shelter of the bulrushes, causing Lord Howth to exclaim 
vehemently, against the wanton sport which thus delights 
in terrifying or destroying, solely for selfish entertainment. 

The person in question- luckily took the dressing, in con- 
trite good-humour : owned, his barbarous levity ; and re- 
sumed occupation ; as he did not even put in a^word 
for his dog, the thundering cloud on Lord Howth's brow 
dispersed. So trifling an incident of course was forgotten 
long before the day closed ; a social supper, (for at that 
period suppers were in fashion,) banished all remembrances 
that were not agreeable ; and when our hero retired to his 
own chamber, he went in the most harmonious frame of 
mind. 

His lordship was accustomed, when in the country with 
guests whom he must live with much through the day, to 
redeem lost time, by reading for two or three hours every 
night. He now detained his valet but a moment; exchanged 
his cfoat for a dressing gown ; and sat down with a huge 
folio before him, for what is termed stiff' reading. 

Happening to turn his eyes towards the further end of the 
apartment, they were fixed by something glittering in a 
corner ; at first he took it for a diamond, dropt perchance 
out of his dress sword's hilt, and he was rising to ascertain 
the fact when the. sparkling object moved ; and he then 
perceived, that the small bright light belonged to the eyes 
x 4 
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of a living creature. Tbe next instant the object in question, 
jumped through the aperture in the oaken panne*, whence it 
had been watching him, and ran nimbly over the floef, to- 
wards his feet. 

Lord Howth drew back ; for with all his tender regard 
for the humble creation, he had a natural aversion to a rat ; 
an aversion which probably had its rise in a tradition often 
repeated to him when in the nursery ; namely, that the last 
of the Howth family should owe his death .to one of that 
species. As my hero drew back, the rat paused and looked 
up at him with what Lord Howth's poetical imagination 
pleased to call a grateful expression; be that, as it may, 
his fancy was now struck, and he kept still. 

Again the creature ventured to approach ; making a 
movement, which directing notice to its back, Lord Howth 
then observed three small blood spots, so distinctly resem- 
bling those he had seen on the rescued rat of the morning, 
that he had no hesitation in believing this to be the same 
animal ; and'his astonishment at the sense and sentiment of 
a rat, therefore, became excessive. 

The creature glided yet nearer ; his lordship retreated } 
the rat timidly retreated in her turn, yet not as if in fear ; I 
for her little bright eyes remained fixed upon her preserver, . 
and ail her movements seemed to indicate a wish of testify- 
ing gratitude. By degrees Lord Howth got amused by her 
nimble advances, and sudden checks ; and interested by. 1 
the uncommon circumstances of her first finding her way 
to the house, and then into his particular chamber, and that I 
from such a distance as the mill-stream. 

A common plain-sense man would have found such a mi- 
racle much harcfer of digestion, than the obvious notion that 
this was a different rat, which accident had wounded in a ; 
similar manner with the object of his late humanity. But 
Lord Howth had more romance than common sense, 
wherever feeling was concerned ; and he now triumphed 
in this confirmation of a creed avowed, and acted up to, that 
he believed all living creatures to be more or less endowed 
with a rational principle ; — soul, he presumed not to call it. 

After some time passed in a sort of advancing and shrink- 
ing from Lord Howth's notice, tbe rat slowly withdrew, to- 
wards the panel whence she entered ; and then, after ano- 
ther long gaze at her preserver, instantaneously disap- 
peared. 
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The next morning, of coarse, this adventure was related, 
with mu«h boasting of his own just estimate of the inferior 
creatures' capacities. Roars of laughter naturally greeted 
the story ; but as his lordship joined in these himself mirth 
was not embittered ; and he therefore magnanimously per- 
sisted in asserting that it was the rescued rat which had 
trucked him to the house, and crept to his room in token of 
""gratitude. She had the same stripes, he said, of jet black, 
down the gray of her skin*; her whiskers, too, were as re- 
markable for length, her eyes for brilliancy, — in short, he 
was determined to believe that it was his rat, and no otji,e». 

Lord Howth's notion of brute sentiment, however, did 
not carry him so far as to make him imagine he should ever 
see his rat again. What then was his surprise, when, on 
entering his chamber for the second^ third, fourth, nay, for 
other nights in succession, he found himself revisited by 
, this singular animal ! 

Aware that a repetition of the matter would subject hjoi 
eventually to the annoyance of becoming the subject of in- 
vidious remark and possible sarcasm, Lord Howth refrained 
now from mentioning his nocturnal visiter ; although by this 
time, he and the rat were grown so sociable, that the latter 
would sit the whole time her preserver was reading, per- 
fectly still, gazing at, and waiting by him; and the other 
would often pause over his book, to litter some laughing 
ejaculation at the absurdity of being so admired by a rat. 

Every night the rat's visitations were of longer duration, 
till at length they extended through the night, even until 
the hour of Lord Howth's rising, and going into his dress- 
ing-room ; thither the delicate-minded rat never followed. 

•One morning, to his lordship's astonishment, it suddenly 
appeared in the eating-room, just as the party were going to 
sit down to breakfast. Egad, there's your rat, my lord !" 
41 Is not that your rat, Howth ?" " Look at old whisker- 
andos !" " By Jove, it is little moustache !" These, and 
other such exclamations, were at the same moment uttered 
by Lord Howth's company, as amidst peals of immoderate 
laughter, they saw the creature glide past, and settle itself 
at its preserver's feet* 

Contradictory opinions were then given as to whether it 
was or was not the same rat that had been in the terrier's 
jaws, on the morning of their wood-cutting frolic* The 
greater number of votes being for the first opinion, it was 
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agreed, ncm* con. that henceforth their noble hos/ should be 
privileged in not only telling the wonderful story, bdt swear- 
ing to it, and subpoenaing them all as witnesses. 

From this day, the singular little <mimal appeared to have 
enrolled herself in the list of domestic things at Roskerry ; 
for she was soon seen in every room its master frequented ; 
his presence was her protection, till* by degrees even the i 
dogi that were admitted to such privileges, permitted her 
to usurp their place on the rug before the fire, and the first 
morsel from the hand of their lord. 

* Whilst his visiters remained with him, our hero was less 
engaged by the pertinacious attachment of his rat ; but 
when they were gone, and he was left for some winter 
weeks solely alone, his solitary heart attached a real value 
to the affectionate gaz# of those small bright eyes, which 
seemed to live on his looks ; and whenever he re-entered 
his house after a long ride, or a Hay's botanizing, he felt 
something of pleasur *!>le emotion at the w elcome of his rat. 
She was now always in attendance, ready to spring from a 
small lodgment in the wainscoat of the hall, where she pru- 
dently entrenched herself during his absence, fond to show 
her joy by plac ing round his steps. 

Those, who with warm and yearning hearts are condemn- 
ed by circumstances to lonely lives, can well understand 
this minor sort of attachment. Any eye which^humbly," 
fondly, waits and watches ours; any living thing to which 
we really appear the sole object of affection, becomes, in 
time, of consequence to our happine^. Is it not sweet to 
have the power of brightening and blessing another's exist- 
ence, even though that existence be the brief and dimly- 
read one of an inferior animal ? 

Under such impression, the elegant and admired Lord 
Howth often laid down his book, when alone in his library, 
to play with his strange favourite, whose light and agile 
movements really were as graceful as amusing. Sometimes 
he would r atch himself talking to her of the wintry blasts, or 
the cheering sunshine,*as if she could understand his ob- 
servations. ' 

At length other duties summoned my hero to the capital ; 
and as he knew that his stay there would be of some months' 
continuance, he was unwilling to leave his little playmate 
without securing a means of knowing it again ; for of course 
the blood spots had long since disappeared, and Its identity, 
was only ascertained to him by its every day appearance. 
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Lord Howth 's natural^ antipathy to the rat species 
was not sd wholly conquered, as to prevent him from a 
qualm and shudder, whilst he lifted the little creature to his 
knee, and then fastened a gold thread round one of its legs. 

The rat suffered him to fasten it with apparent satisfac- 
tion, rubbing her little head gently against the hands em- 
ployed in the office, and raising her bright eyes to his, dim- 
med by a moisture, which Lord Howth fancied must be 
tears. He could feel the panting of her heart, as he held 
her with a gentle grasp ; nay, could hear a low plaintive 
moan, mixing with her quick breathings. It is needless to 
own, that while he did so, he sincerely shared his poor fa- 
vourite's sorrow — the next moment he laughed, or rather 
thought he laughed at it. 

However, as scores of men have done upon far more se- 
rious occasions before him, he resolved not to think more 
about his rat or her grief, but leave her to manage as she 
might, while he made himself happy elsewhere. 

Lord Howth went to Dublin : there he was again en- 
gulphed in politics and pleasure : there again he was 
chased by Lady Loch-Erin and her daughter, and twenty 
other shark-like mothers and daughters. During two 
weeks, that giddy hurry of business and amusements, which 
always whirls us out of ourselves at first, in a metropolis, 
became familiar to him ; and he then had leisure to think 
i>f former events; Whilst doing this, he one day detected 
himself wondering what had become of his rat, and whether 
she had been fed and protected as he left charge for ? the 
next day he wished he could see the poor little thing. 

As if in compliance with such a wish, that very night, 
after he had dismissed his attendant, a rat ran out from the 
foot of* a screen, with a small joyful cry* Even without 
the gold thread round its leg, Lord Howth would have re- 
cognised bis own rat. The feeling of pleasure with which 
assuredly he saw the faithful little creature again, and wel- 
comed her pretty caress, was more than balanced by his 
extreme astonishment at her appearance there. It was 
unaccountable. She must have travelled at least forty 
miles, and after that, crossed the busiest streets in Dublin. 
She must therefore be as strong, as sagacious, as clever at 
road-finding and master-tracking, as any dog upon record : 
and as the gold thread put her identity beyond doubt, he 
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became^ lost in wonder at the unsuspected intelligence of 
this very inferior order of animal. 

Lord Howth in Dublin, was however a different man 
from Lord Howth at Roskerrjf ; and already getting sore 
with the bantering of his acquaintance about Lady Olivia 
Loch-Erin's determined set at him, he resolved not to ex- 
pose himself to* ridicule upon a new subject, by relating 
this additional proof of sagacity and affection in a rat. > 

As the rat discreetly kept the house, and kept in the 
back-ground when visiters were announced, my hero was 
able to keep his secret awhile ; but in time, some of his 
Roskerry party happening to call and catch a glimpse of his 
strange attendant, as it glided behind a book -stand, imme- 
diately challenged its acquaintance ; asked questions, ex- 
tracted answers ; and now, seeing their embarrassing effect, 
amused themselves by proceeding. 

Lord Howth's natural irritability of temper threw him 
off his guard ; and one excellent good fellow, thus discerning 
where and how to torment, tailed not to exercise his power. 

Jt soon became the fashion after this, amongst inveterate 
quizzers, to surprise Lord Howth and his, rat at their meals 
or at their studies ; and morv than once he caught th§ 
murmured sounds of " Ta*so and his familiar,* Saint An- 
thony and his Pig," circulating round, till he wa« tempted 
to expose the infirmity of his temper to its utmost, by sud- 
denly knocking the jester down. Even (hough he taught 
his little admirer to keep out of sight when he had dinner 
parties, he rarely gave a dinner' without being asked by 
some silly person, or by some underbred stranger intending 
to toady him, whether he would not 'favour them with a 
sight of his wonderful rat ? Ladies asked him, if it never 
followed him into the senate or to church ? if he wa's quite 
sure he did not fancy the whole affair ? In short, long ere the 
Dublin season ended. Lord Howth was worked up to phren- 
ay» hy a sort of conspiracy (formed for mere sport's sake) 
against his peace and temper: tor if he went to balls and 
assemblies to escape remarks for staying at home, he was 
hunted by Lady Olivia, and covertly complimented* by her 
partisans, upon their evidently mutual inclination. And if 
to avoid her,, be remained at his own house, he was assailed 
by quizzing notes, and calls of inquiry, to know if he or his 
rat were sick. 

At length he was so weary of bridling his rage, (for te 
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absolute rage did such ridicule work him,) that he manfully 
resolved to cut both Lady Olivia and the rat, and at once 
quit the kingdom. * 

Having arranged all his concerns, intending to travel on 
the continent lor at least a twelvemonth, be made a few 
hasty farewell visits to real friends ; and one fine morning, 
was just setting off for the boat in which he was to join the 
Dublin packet, that was to convey him first to England, 
when a set of his most thoughtless accquaintance came, as 
they said, to see him off. 

Lord Howth had stroked, and patted, and looked at his 
poor rat, as he thought, for the very last time ; since it- was 
not probable that the creature, left to the mercy of hirelings 
while he was far away, would long remain alive ; still less 
that she should he attracted back to Roskerry, where its 
master would no longer be found. ' 

He could not utter the simple words of *' Fare you well, 
my poor little pet,' ' to the almost motionless and sad-seeming 
animal, without an inward pang ; and the consciousness that 
he was weakly influenced to this abandonment of a helpless 
creature, so unaccountably, yet «so evidently, "fond of him, 
aggravating his regret by mixing it with self-contemjh 
increased his vexation at the persons who jested him out of 
sense and humanity. 

He had just pronounced his, short adieu, when the party 
of saunterers were announced. Annoyed beyond measure, 
he hurried to meet them on the threshold, under pretence 
of having no time to lose : instead of inviting them into 
the house, he asked them, inconsiderately, to ride witti 
him. 

On the way, among other topics of vague chat, two such 
similar persecutions as those of Lady Olivia and the rat 
were handled. Lord Howth well knew, that a high-brer 
man who cannot stand ridicule, and return it with careless 
composure, is viewed with equal contempt as the soldier who 
runs from an enemy's fire. He knew also, that were 
a quarrel and a duel to spring out of his sensitive notice 
of the present jesting, he would be laughed at by all the 
world. ' He therefore devoured his indignation, while 
ludicrous situations were imagined for him and his two 
enamoured persecutors; and wit, rather sharper than 
bright, flashed round his head. * 
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Much amusement to his associates was the effect of one 
of the party seeking seriously to affright Lord Howth by 
the family prediction : but to this prediction, my Hero list- 
ened with stoical apathy ; a composure which was not de- 
stroyed till arriving it the water side, and waiting for the 
boat, he saw bis rat suddenly appear, panting and dust-soil- 
ed, and scarcely able to drag her wearied little form towards 
him. She (tad tnen tracked him from the Phoenix Park ! 

At this touching conviction, Lord Howth, with a natural 
burst of feeling exelaimed, k( Ah ! my poor little thing, what 
am 1 to do with you ?" The laughter of his companions 
was jxow boisterous ; they assailed his lordship with such 
repeated bursts of it, that in a transport of irritation he 
leaped into the boat, authoritatively commanding the boat- 
men to row from sjiore. * 

Ashamed the next instant to order the boat back, he yet 
felt almost guilty of a crime, when, the gust of passion end- 
ed, he looked to the beach where he had thus abandoned 
his favourite ; at every stroke of the oars his sensations be- 
came more tincomfortable, and less easily borne. 

We are certainly never so odious to others as when we 
are at enmity with ourselves ; and Lord Howth, now in his 
Blackest humour, promised to be mojst particularly disagree- 
able as a fellow passenger. This, however, did not deter 
one of his offending acquaintance, who had unluckily taken 
a passage for England in the. same packet, from following 
in another boat, and taking possession of his own birth. 

With such a companion, Lord Howth's sullen mood lasted 
curing the whole twenty-lour hours of their voyage. At 
vhe termination of that short period, our Hero, with other 
gentlemen passengers, found himself seated at a comfortable 
neal in the inn at Holyhead. 

' A fter the meal, they were watching the coming in of 
/•another small vessel, which had sailed nearly at the same 
time with the packet, and was now entering the port, when 
the tormentor suddenly exclaimed, 

" What will you bet, Howth, that neither Lady Olivia nor 
your rat are come over in that smack ? I'll take any odda 
you like." 

" My life against yours, Sir, neither of them :" was the 
angry answer, at the moment Lord Howth was examining a 
large shell he had taken off a slab. At the same instant a rat, or 
mouse, put its head out from a hole in the skirting board of 
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the room. Enraged by this ridiculous coincidence, Lord. 
Howth hurled the shell from him with furious violence ; it 
struck the creature as it was leaping forth, and laid it in- 
stantly dead on the door. 

But the potr little animal had both looked and cried ere 
it dropt. Its dying cry made Lord Howth shudder. He • 
sprang forward with boding alarm, and seeing that it was 
in fact his own rat which now lay batbed in its blood before 
him, he turned upon the young man whose folly had pro* 
voked him to this, with the frenzy of a madman. Most as- 
suredly he would have sacrificed him on the spot 'to his 
blind vengeance, bad not other persons interfered, and pre- 
served Lord Howth from heavier guilt than that which he 
now bewailed. 

His frenzy of distress was in fact so equal with that of 
his wrath, that compassion and regard mixed with the dis- 
approbation of the by-standers. The offendingyoung man 
was so effectually touched by what he saw^that he shrunk 
not from owning the feeling, and soliciting Lord Howth's 
pardon. This was reluctantly granted, upon condition that, 
instead )f pursuing the remainder of their journey together, 
they should separate here. 

Some business requiring our hero's presence in London* 
he proceeded thither ; staid there only till that was finish- 
ed ; then hastened to Dover, crossed into France, 4nd 
for two years traversed the finest parts of the Continent. 

But Lord Howth was no longer the same animated and 
animating person : the dying look and dying cry of his pooif 
little pet haunted Lis sleeping and waking hours, alloying 
those intellectual pleasures, which of all men Lord Howth 
was the best fitted to find and to enjoy on the classic ground 
of Italy and Greece. He wandered beneath the gfrnt *ht- 
dow of the Coliseum, and stood on the silent plain oi Mara- 
thon, with feelings withered and blighted by self-condem- 
nation. 

He arraigned himself perpetually, not for the mere unin- 
tentional act of murder, (as he strongly called the destruc- 
tion of his rat,) but for that criminal indulgence of an infirm 
temper, which, so indulged, might equally have led to the 
destruction of a human being. To be sure, the blow which 
had given death, had been merely the senseless action of 
one beside himself ; yet, it must be guilty, since it had ira- • 
mediately brought its own punishment, by depriving him h 
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in the moat cruel way, of the unoffending little creature 
that loved and followed him. Added to this, there was bit- 
terness in the idea, that people might ascribe the act to 
fear, in consequence of the old prediction concerning his 
family. . . 

, Alternately tormented by these two notions, Lord Howth 
gradually became gloomy and capricious : he travelled 
alone: saw every note-worthy object alone ; shunned amuse- 
ments ; and very spon totally loH his health. 

At the end of two years he was, indeed, so ill, that he 
was advised to return to Ireland, and see what native air 
would do for him. 

To his native air, therefore, Lord Howth returned, estab- 
lishing himself once more at Roskerry. 

But to Roskerry the gay and thoughtless were no longer 
invited. Its master felt his aversion to such society un- 
conquerable ; for was it not in a similar circle th at hehad 
received his heart's wound ? 

A* Lord Howth's body weakened, his mind also lost its 
healthful tone. Feeling and imagination became more ac- 
tive in him, so that he might truly be said to be dying of 
regret and superstition. Finding all his reasoning powers 
Insufficient to banish the notion of blood-guiltiness which 
haunted him, he bad begun to admit a suspition, that in his 
person the old prediction was destined to have fulfilment ; 
and the more he measured his disproportionate regret with 
its object, the more he became convinced that it was some- 
thing beyond nature and nature's laws. 

From that period Lord Howth ceased to struggle against 
his malady and his melancholy, though he struggled more 
vigorously than he had ever before done with his propensity 
10 anger. His duties as a man and a great land proprietor 
became of higher importance in his eyes, and his perform- 
ance of them far more a matter of conscience, than of 
such ambition as had heretofore led him to distinguish him- 
self in the senate and at public meetings. • He was evi- 
dently moje seriously impressed with the sense of future 
accountability, and with those awful truths which, perhaps, 
ought not to be named in a tale like this. 

Be this as it may, my hero's character was obviously im- 
proved by suffering ; for he indulged less in solitary plea- 
sures than he had selfishly done when a happier man ; read 
little ; wrote little ; devoting the time taken from merely 
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elegant pursuits, to the more active employment of an im- 
prover and a magistrate. His estate soon promised a rich 
harvest for his inheritors ; while the country at large as, 
well as his tenantry, saw schools, hospitals, and alms-houses, 
rising up for their comfort and instruction. The founder 
of these benevolent institutions felt his heart soothed, if not 
healed, by the sight of others enjoying benefits flowing from 
his hand. 

Lord Howth 's return to his estate, together with the al- 
tered state of his health and spirits, was of course the talk 
of town and country. The strange story of his rat was 
often related, but soon without levity ; for nearly all persons 
agreed in believing that the young lord's present condition 
was wholly attributed to that extraordinary circumstance. 
Rational folk resolved his state into the operation of re- 
morse and an easily excited imagination. Superstitious ones 
simply believed that in him the prediction was now fulfil- 
ling. Among those inclined to the latter opinion, was Mrs, 
Florence O'Grariy, his maiden aunt ; a lady, who no sooner 
- heard of her nephew's return and State of mind, than she 
repaired to Roskerry, and, self-invited, took up her resi- 
dence within its walls. 

Mrs. Florence was a kind excellent hearted woman, of 
"few words" and ** no ways." There was nothing in the 
long visit of such a person to alarm even the saddest or 
surliest; and her nephew, therefore, received her with 
grateful affection. 

With the tact of genuine feeling, the worthy spinster soon 
discovered, that if she hoped to win Lord Howth from bis 
melancholy, she must neither preach to him, nor plague 
him, nor rack him with questions; but, watching to see 
what sort of pleasure pleased him most, thus find' out the 
way of multiplying his enjoyments. 

She quickly discovered, that for him now, pleasure was 
only to be sought in objecfs of usefulness; and she displayed 
no contemptible talent at furnishing Him with opportunities 
of pursuing this his laudable taste. 

To restore bis bodily health she concocted various medi- 
caments and diet-broths. Lord Howth had not the ingrati- 
tude to refuse taking them from the withered hand which 
waited his moody pleasure in patient kindness. His health, 
therefore, did not continue to decline as it had done at first, 
when, loathing all nourishment from the heart's sickness, 
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he had none by, to look himjntaya consciousness of bis 
criminal self-indulgence. 

A portion of his original strength now returned ; and, 
if he recovered not the full energy of his mind, at least be 
acquired the power of masking a sad spirit by an occasional 
smile. 

ft was now autumn : October was just concluding, bring- 
ing the third anniversary of the day upon which my hero 
had first seen the poorhttle victim of his unbridled temper, 
the object now of his almost fond remembrance. 

Instead of wasting this day in dejected loneliness, as he 
had done its predecessors. Lord Howth now spent it in active 
charity ; so that it was only after his early dinner with Mrs. 
Florence, that he allowed himself the luxury of a solitary 
ramble along the sea-shore. 

Tradition does not say whether Lord Howth shed fears 
or gave sighs only to the memory of his favourite, as he > 
si wly traversed the rocky beach, under a sky of portentous 
gloom. To a certainty he was sad and thoughtful, and he 
roused not till his eye caught sight of a small vessel, with 
all her rigging torn, driving directly upon the rocks of the 
coast. The next moment he saw the flash of her distress- 
gun ; the sound he could not bear, for the storm drowned it, 
along with the cries of the unfortunate mariners. 

My hero, who till this moment had neither beard the 
blowing wind, npr was conscious that his steps were offi- 
ciously, yet kindly, watched by one of his tenants, now saw 
the man, and called on him to assist iu getting out a boat, 
and summoning additional help. 

Even while his commands were obeying, and be himself 
eagerly assisting, the sloop (which, from rounding a point, 
had come, on them like an apparition) first struck against a 
rock ; then went down under a heavy sea. She sunk before 
his eyes with fearful stillness. 

But one human form was seen floating upon the waves 
after the vessel sunk ; it was that of a woman, whom Lord 
Howth bad seen throw herself into the water as the sloop 
struck. 

Still impatient and impetuous, my hero leaped into the 
boiling sea ; and, as it happily drove the female form towards 
him, he succeeded in catching at her white garments, and 
dragging her through a tremendous surf to land. 

The lady appeared quite dead ; but Lord Howth, anima- 
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ted by the hope of being allowed to restore a life during 
this day, on which he bewailed having taken one, as if en- 
dowed with supernatural strength, hurried with her in his 
arms to his own house, and there, by the aid of Mrs. Flo- 
rence, had the joy of witnessing animation restored. 

Even while the fair stranger lay senseless on Lord Howth's 
shoulder, he remarked the uncommon loveliness of her 
form and features, the alabaster whiteness of the throat 
falling back from his support, the long and shining tresses of 
raven hair which streamed, sea-dropping, over a cheek that 
wanted only life to kindle into a rare beauty* Even these 
passive charms fixed his admiring gaze. 

But when reviving, the stranger opened her dark dewy 
eyes, And fastened them upon him, the look penetrated him 
with a feeling hitherto unfelt ; and from that moment he 
Certainly gazed less with the eyes than with the heart. 

As Mrs. Florence addressed the rescued lady, the latter 
sadly shook her bead, laid her hand on her bosom in token 
of gratitude, pronouncing in silver tones, accompanied by 
gushing tea^s, a few words in some unknown language. 

By these looks and actions the aunt and nephew com- 
prehended that all belonging to their new gaeat had per- 
ished in the foundered vessel ; and by their actions in re- 
turn, they attempted to make her understand t^eir desire 
of supplying the irreparable loss. 

The stranger seemed endowed with a miraculous power 
of comprehending signs and expressions of countenance ; 
for at Lord Howth's audible admiration of her beauty, 
though the tongue it was uttered in could not be known to 
her, she blushed " celestial rosy red ;" and whether her 
humid eyes spoke by sweet fixture, or through the shade of 
darkening lashes, their speaking changes only varied grati- 
tude and growing regard. 

Still as Lord Howth met them, from the depths of those 
beauteous eyes came such looks of melting sweetness, and 
passionate endeavour to be understood, that he was gone 
ages in love, ere convinced that what he saw was not a 
blissful dream. It was evident that the fair stranger had 
been conscious whilst in Lord Howth's saving arms ; for 
whenever she looked at him, so many tender emotions 
seemed crowded into the stiU*withdrawn, still-returning 
glance, that nothing short of actually blowing who bad pre- 
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Served her, could account for her sensibility taking that 
particular direction. 

Every thing needful/ which hospitality and kindness 
might bestow, was soon offered by Mrs* Florence ; the 
lady was conducted to the best apartment, provided with 
night clothes ; and, having taken such refreshment as Mrs* 
Florence recommended, was left to seek repose. 

The next morning rose bright and calm, " unfolding fair 
the last autumnal day." The ocean spread smooth and 
smiling ; smooth and smiling, alas ! above the wreck of the 
v night before. 

Alma (as the foreign lady called herself) averted her eyes 
from its glistening waves, as she passed a side window in 
the breakfast-hall, which looked sea-ward. Yet stfe hast- 
ened on, with blushing eagerness, to meet Lord Howth's 
offered hand ; seized and pressed it to her lips. 

Strange and transporting was4he emotion which thrilled 
through him at this unexpected action. — As his counte- 
nance flamed up, Alma dropt his hand, and averted her 
eyes in confusion ; but the next moment she turned those 
eyes again upon him, full of woman's tender gratitude. 

My hero knew not how to account for the extraordinary 
transport of his present feelings ; founded as it was upon 
the conviction of those feelings being shared and approved 
by Alma. So strong was this conviction, and so intimate 
his persuasion, (preposterous as he knew it to be,) that 
Alma was a loving and beloved thing restored to him, that 
be found himself incapable of mastering it. 

From this period, Lord Howth's health and spirits re- 
turned as if by magic. Former distempered regrets were 
lost in the delight of daily ministering to the wants and 
wishes of .a lovely human being, who seemed thrown upon 
his protection by the great Ruler of the winds and waves. 

Alma's incapacity of making herself understood by lan- 
guage, the very difficulty he had in expressing to her alt he 
felt and thought, deepened his interest, and heightened the 
rapture of his solicitous attentions. 

His liberality provided her with every sort of rich or 
elegant material for female dress, wfiich her fair hands 
aaade up into garments totally unlike those worn by the 
ladies of any country Low! Howth had seen or read 
of, bat of most becoming singularity. The words she 
spoke when strongly agitated, belonged also to a language 
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he had never heard : it soon became his valued office to 
teach her words of his own. 

Bat language seemed unnecessary to impart his wishes to 
her. She appeared to have an intuitive knowledge of all 
his likings, habits, and peculiarities. Had she lived years 
in domestic fellowship with him, she could not have been 
better qualified for ministering to his home-comforts, and 
keeping every thing distasteful away. In short Alma seem- 
ed to live solely for Lord Howtb. 

Alma, however, demonstrated, that on great occasions she 
felt the paramount claims of social duties over the delights 
of indulged though pure passion ; — she never neglected the 
kind and aged aunt for the nephew ; and a9 she acquired 
the language of the country that sheltered her, she emu- 
lated the man she loved, by endeavouring to become useful 
in it. 

She would go alone through inclement snows to visit the 
cabin and the schools ; work for the helpless ; watch by the 
bed-side of the sick ; and lend her smiling support to the 
poor cripple, that else would vainly have sought a friendly 
arm to lead him forth into the suushine. 

Such active virtues, joined to Alma's evident worship of 
a superintending Providence, quelled certain- monstrous ap- 
prehensions at first entertained by Lord Howth's depend- 
ants and servants, that the lady was a witch, and their lord's 
passion for her the effects of witchcraft. Mrs. Florence 
was the earliest to spurn this notion, and heartily to give 
her consent, when her nephew imparted to her his purpose* 
of marrying Alma. 

By .some occult mode, known only to lovers, my hero 
certainly very soon made Alma understand his purpose ; and 
comprehended himself that her heart was " nothing loth ;'* 
but, aware that she could not become legally his, until she 
were able to pronounce those vows which bind love and 
duty together, he pursued the task of instructing her with 
all the ardour of anticipated rapture. Every former pur- 
suit, regret, and enjoyment, were forgotten in her; health 
came with happiness ; and social feelings with pride in the 
object of his affection. Roskerry again opened its doors to 
friends and travellers ; resuming its ancient reputation for 
hospitality and the cheerful graces. 

The presence of Mrs. Florence O'Grady, and the man- 
ners of the beautiful unknown, happily prevented both ri- 
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dtcule and scandal. Wonder and cariosity, however, min- 
gled with the admiration she inspired ; and some who looked 
upon the transparent alabaster of her complexion, privately 
whispered, that the light which shone through it was more 
than mortal light. Sore they were that Cord Howth was 
Worshipping, and .they gazing, on some blessed thing, per- 
mitted only for a time, and for some mysterious reason, to 
walk this nether world. 

Such conceits luckily reached not to Lord Howth. His 
fair pupil quietly accomplished the necessary power of bear- 
ing her part in the marriage ritual ; and one fine morning, 
amid the prayers and benedictions of their tenantry, they 
were married. 

The legend assures us, that never was union more felici- 
tous. Both Alma and her lord seemed entirely to forget in 
each other the saddening parts of their past lives, while yet 
virtuously mindful of the various claims upon their time and 
attention, .from objects unconnected with their domestic 
happiness. Language ceased to be of any consequence be- 
tween two persons, where 

" Thought leaped to thought, and wish prevented wish." 

Alma, however, began to talk Irish and English with flu- 
ent elegance ; and was able, therefore, to check by words 
a foolish fancy of my hero's, which she had hitherto denied 
by earnest action. This fancy was one for taking off a cu- 
riously wrought bracelet, which constantly encircled her 
« arm, and on which she evidently placed a high value. 
s When she could tell ber husband so, she assured him that 
its removal would cost her her life ; for that she prized it 
as dearly as existence. 

Lord Howth naturally concluded that it had been the gift 
of some near and beloved* relative, now no more, perhaps 
given in the dreadful hour of their shipwreck ; and for some 
time he desisted from attempting to remove it. But, un- 
luckily, a sort of jealous apprehension seized him, as she 
one day smilingly declined allowing him to displace it by 
one presented by himself. Piqued and alarmed, he inquired 
.angrily, whether it were not the gift, then, of some favoured 
lover.. Alma^jvho was truth itself, ewn4d it was placed on 
her arm by one who loved her dearly ; and that, if Lord 
Howth were worthy of her unlimited confidence in his truth, 
and honour, and affection, he would rest satisfied with her 
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solemn assurance, that she loved him, her husband, with an 
undivided heatt, and had done so, from the first moment in 
which she beheld him. She conjured him never to wound 
» ber more, by repealing this inquiry ; but suffer the brace- 
let to remain unmolested where it cherished ; giving her, 
by such conduct, a proof of that confidence, without which 
she could not live. For the first time since their marriage, 
Lord Howth's infirmity of temper broke out : transported 
beyond himself, be gave utterance to all the intemperance 
of jealousy and passion ; and finished by asking h*r madly, 
what would be {fie consequence of his removing tnis hated 
ornament without her consent. 

Alma had been looking on him all the while, with the 
look of his sorrowing guardian angel. Tears gushed from 
her eyes, as tenderly folding and pressing him in her arms, 
ahe exclaimed : ** The death of your Alma ! — I repeat, that 
I cannot live, if you yield to the faulty part of your nature. 
Be assured too, that it will be your fatal distrust and violence, 
• not the loss of an ornament, however valued, which will 
be my death. O Gerald, if you love your till-no w-too- 
happy Alma, rely on her truth implicitly !" 

" If I love thee ! Alma," — and with this passionate re- 
turn to tenderness and confidence, the fond husband snatch- 
ed her in his turn to his breast ; and for that time the sub- 
ject of disagreement was forgotten. 

Some few weeks after this scene. Lord Uowth, wh6 was 
going to bathe, and had therefore risen early, returned from 
his dressing-room, ere he descended to the hall, to steal a 
kiss from his sleeping wife. 

The weather was unusually hot, and Alma had uncon- 
sciously thrown herself partly out from the bed-clothes, and 
was now lying with no other covering over her beautiful 
face and shojilders, than the loosened tresses of her abun- 
dant hair. Through its black and shining tresses the rose- 
ate tints of her cheek, and the ivory whiteness of her. finely 
rounded throat* appeared almost dazzling. 

As the doting husband stood and watched her slumbers, at 
each soft breathing the roses of her cheek seamed unfolding 
visibly, deepening in colour with every breath|fe^£koji£e 
a lover and a poet, Lord Howth, munmygM^uiiselC 

« The fresh^Qr, 

Stirring the li?ingcfaes of he» cheeks, • 
Bears their ricMfigrance with it," 
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He might have finished his rhapsody, had not Alma changed 
her position, and flung one arm out of bed. It was that on 
which she wore the bracelet ! Like Parian marble, and 
rounded with the sculptor's art, that beauteous a m fixed • 
the gaze of Lord Howth : but it was neither the matchless 
form, nor the blue veins crossing and intersecting each other 
underits transparent surface, which arrested, and fixed him; 
— it was that fetal bracelet. * • # 

Alma drew a youbled sigh : he looked intently at her ; 
she had^Bighed in her sleep. He looked again at her arm, 
and made a few steps forward ; the light fell direct upon the 
face of his wife, which, by the alteration of her position, 
was now completely exposed to observation ; he saw tears 
standing on her cheeks, like dew-drops on roses newly 
gathered. 

" She is dreaming of her former lover V 9 he muttered to 
himself, '* perish all memorial of him !" and, as he spoke, 
with momentary madness he tore away the fatal ornament. 

Alma roused. with a piercing shriek : once before only,* 
Lord Howth had so thrilled with a cry. She opened her 
eyes, and turned them - upon him ; — that look ! — it went to 
his soul : it was the last from her dying eyes. She strove 
to raise herself with outstretching arms, to meet his dis- 
tracted embrace ; but even in the act, her eyes closed, and 
she fell back upon the pillow, no longer his living Alma. 
Wiltl, yet stupitied, Lord Howth stood for a few moments 
incapable of motion. Alma might have fainted only, from 
strong emotion I But no ! there is a fearful something in the 
presence of death, which makes itself be felt : — who may 
mistake it? While the grief-shrunk husband stood Tooted 
by the bed, he saw something stir near Alma : what was his 
amazement and his horror, when he beheld a rat start forth ; 
Cast at him such a look as Alma herself had given him ; and 
disappear from his sight!* With maddened impulse, Lord 
Howth looked at the bracelet in his convulsed grasp ; it 
was gorgeously worked without ; but within, he beheld the 
identical gold thread which he had fastened round the foot 
of his little fevourite. 

OvefcoflP by the thousand wild and contradictory and 
amazing imaginations which rushed on him ; distracted be- 
tween the notion of a good, and a bad spirit ; and conscious 
that he had assuredly been living in the bosom of one or of 
the other, his senses for awhile forsook him ; and when 
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. bis attendants found him, he was cold and insensible as the- 
beauteous corpse upon which he lay. 

Lord Howth lived only a very abort time after this extra- 
ordinary event. He was a Catholic ; and retiring into a 
monastery, there dedicated bis few remaining months of life 
to penitence and prayer. It is said, that he died with a 
calmed mind, for he became convinced tha^it was a blessed 
spirit with which he had dwelt in such pure and benefit- 
bestowing happiness ; and that he had forfeited the blest 
communion, by yielding to the frailty of his lower nature, 
after it had been so nearly vanquished by salutary suffering. 
Lord Howth may be safd, therefore, to have died of solemn, 
rather than of sad feelings ; and those who relate his story,* 
tell it with awe, consequently, unmixed with horror. 

The tale is still religiously believed in the country where 
it is reported to have happened ; and many a fancifully 
jealous lover, has learned from it, to take warning by Lord 
Howth's fate, ere he indulges in doubts, where reason and 
affection should teach him to rely. 
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♦A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 



We twa ha' rin about the braes, 

An' pued the gowans fine. Scotch Ballad. 

On one of the sweetest spots in Angus, stands a small 
farm-houfee op cottage, where the heroine of niy present tale 
passed the first years of her innocent life. It stands on the 
romantic afid birch-fringed banks of " the sweet-winding 
Tay," among scenes of smiling and pastoral beauty ; scenes 
well adapted to form the taste, and to give a tenderer 
tone to every tender feeling. 

Jeannie Halliday was an orphan, living, like a child of 
their own, with a worthy fouple, relations of her father. 
Her companion was their only son, a boy five or six years 
older than herself, but of such gentle and home-keeping 
habite, that their childish sports, and recreations of .riper 
years, were generally enjoyed together. Affection between 
the young people consequently grew with their growth ; 
and it was not until Jeannie attained her sixteenth birth- 
day, that Alan Forsyth discovered to his sorrow, the differ- 
ent nature of their affection. Jeannie's was one of those 
delicate temperaments which are some time ot deciding for 
health or feebleness. While she was a child, she was 
small and thin, and timid ; and though her skin was trans- 
parently lair, only fluctuating tints of red were now and thea 
seen playing through its snows. All at once she expanded 
into the beauty and freshness of the summer rose; her 
cheeks suffused with carnation ; her lips glowed ; and her 
shape, retaining itsjightness and grace, became perfect in 
feminine proportion* Among the barefooted lasses ot An- 
gus, Jeannie Halliday's pretty feet were often the theme of 
fustic compliment ; her hands too, were soft and finely- 
moulded ? so. that in the style of her beauty, as much as in 
her character, Jeannie rose above her companions. 
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The girPa eyes, Kke her hair, were of an uncertain co- 
lour ; now, they floated only in the light of youthful joyance ; 
• yet were there moments and moods when their expression 
changed, and such softness dimmed them, as might well 
add the throbs of hope and tenderness to the first pleased 
emotion of her admirers. 

The gudeman Forsyth and his staid wife were secretly 
.4 proud of their 44 bonnie Jeannie." Often were they heard 
boasting her <« sma' gimp waist, and hands like twa sna* 
drifts and scarcely would they let her milk even their 
favourite cow, or ever partake their habitually coarse food. 
Jeannie was bred up, therefore, with a sort of self-respect, 
which powerfully and nobly influenced her future conduct. 

After she was grown up to womanhood, she was never 
seen permitting the young farmers in any of those familiar- 
ities, encouraged by girls of freer manners or wilder spirits 
than hers. Yet Jeannie was the gayest and most light- 
hearted lass at fuir or penny-wedding. The very glance of 
her gladsome eye gave an. impulse to the gayest spirits ; 
the moment she appeared, young and old expected to be 
entertained, or put into good humour ; for when she had 
nothing comic to say, she had always something kind : and 
where is the heart, young or old, which does not expand to 
kindneds ? Jeannie had been well taught, for she could both 
read and write ; but as it was only on sabbaths that she took 
time for practising these accomplishments, and as she was 
always heard singing to herself while employed about 
household work, the elders of her acquaintance, wondered 
" How Jeannie Halliday could tak time to be sa staid and 
wiselike in Jier ways. ' ' 

Jeannie Halliday 's thought in conduct was certainly ex- 
traordinary in one so young ; but reflection in her was the 
fruit of feeling. Adam Forsyth's wife (her almost second 
. mother) died before Jeannie was twelve years old ; and 
from that period, gratitude to her memory, and kind con- 
cern for the poor old man, left without any of womankind 
except herself to minister to his comforts, made her think 
and act in a manner far beyond her years. 

Her playmate Alan felt Jeannie's moral value even more 
than her beauty, as he, too, ripened in age and reflective- 
ness. Whenever he returned from the field or the market 
(whither he was obliged to go, as his father increased in 
years and infirmities,) he was always sure to find their 
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" bomlie Jean" sitting quietly .at her needlework under 
the ahtftle of their hawthorn-trees, singing to the sparkling 
bnrnit, (as the Scotch call every small stream,) ready to { 
ran into the house, and .get him the meal which her hand 
had previously prepared. 

In the evening, Jeannie's voice save sweetness of tone 
and pathetic effect to their native ballads ; .or deepened the | 
interest of a ghost story ; or added zest to a tale of mirth; i 
or impressed scriptural truths more earnestly upon the 1 
hearts of her reverential hearers. The neatness and pret» 
tineas of their long irregular habitation, was. also Jeannie's ! 
work : Alan knew this, and frequently contrasted the com- 
forts of his father's dwelling with the discomforts of a neigh* 
hour's, inwardly delighted to ascribe all superiority to ( 
Jeannie. . -| 

While she reduced the house to order, ranged their few 
pieces of old china, and homelier delft, in decent order 
along shelves which her small hands polished into looking- 
glasses, Alan constructed many a rustic fence, to secure her 
little improvements in and about the house ; trained jessa- 
mine and honeysuckle round every window and door-way ; 
wove Hie wilding rose into bowers ; .and planted the willow . 
and birch to overhang her favourite bank by the burn-side. 

He kept the kail-yard free from nuisance, while she kept 
the garden plentiful in useful herbs ; and though Jeannie's 
delicate hands could not wash the household linen, they 
spread it on the sweet-smelling gowans, sprinkled it through 
the day, and thus watched its bleaphing with a matron's 
care. 

Young Alan's softness of heart was coupletfc with much 
of that plain sound sense which belongs to that class of cha- 
racters which the Scotch call a discreet lad ; and as he no 
ticed these home-gracing, home-guiding qualities in Jean- 
nie, he felt with transport, that, go the world over, he 
could never find one better fitted for a wife ; and that, con- 
sequently, he might, without levity or imprudence, safely 
yield to his fond yearning of making her his own eventually. 
Jeannie, giddy, idle, wasteful, and without a shilling, would 
have been a sad and shameful match for the only son of 
wealthy and prudent Adam Forsyth ; but Jeannie, consider- 
ate, active, and thrifty, though without money, was in her- 
self a fortune. *• 

J eannie had but one extravagant propensity he owned, 
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and for that Alan loved her the dearer; she knew no 
bounds to bounty. Every one might count the number of 
begging bodies that had passed during the day by the farm- 
house, by the state of its meal-tub and milk-stoups ; Jean- 
nie always making up the deficient size of her handsfull of 
the former by their frequent repetition. 

Sometimes Alan observed that a favourite knot of ribbons 
disappeared from Jeannie's head or bosom, or a pretty 
mutch vanished ; nay, occasionally Alan missed the very 
bropch or silk hood he had brought her from Dundee fair. 
Jeannie bad given them away to poorer or more dress- 
coveting girls. Such a motive never failed to reconcile 
Alan to the seeming slight of bis gifts. 

Jeannie's blooming face, looking through clustered locks, 
that, changing their colour with the sunshine, varied through 
every shade of golden brown, — Jeannie's blooming face 
thus seen, was always seen with its sweetest smile on after 
she had been thws stripping her scanty wardrobe. No 
wonder, then, that Alan Forsyth loved her very profuse- 
aess. 

Serenely secure of being dearer to Jeannie than any of 
the ottoer young men who knew and courted her, Alan was 
only waiting till he should attain the age of one and twenty, 
ere he might venture to think himself entitled to ask the 
consent of his father to such a marriage. 

Pious and rational, Alan believed himself bound to earn 
future happiness bf present labour and self-denial; he 
therefore became more active and diligent than ever, cheer- 
fully renouncing his enjoyment of Jeannie's sweet society, 
for hours of lonely cattle-tending, or busy town-go'ing. 

Between the day that was to make Jeannie sixteen, and 
his twenty-first birthday, there would be only two months; 
so near the period he had fixed on for asking her of his 
parent, Alan thought he might with propriety declare* his 
wishes to the dear object of them, and secure, as he fondly" 
trusted, their kind approval. 

Jeannie's birth-day happened on Old May-day ; and the 
May morning which brought the day Alan desired, appear- 
ed to him, nay, was indeed, the gayest and the brightest bis 
eyes had ever opened upon. 

On that morning he Was summoned from his bed by the 
voices of a dozen or more lively young people under his 
window, who were come with garlands in their hands, to 
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fisher ia Jeannie's birth-day, and to accompany ber in the 
rural sport of dew-gathering. 

This custom, peculiar to Scotland, is worthy of a people 
whose simplest hinds hare in them a tincture of romance 
and refinement : it is a custom in barmdhy with their beau- 
tiful melodies and exquisite ballads, which those melodies 
echo back upon the heart ; it invites to the sight of the 
newly-risen sun, and the glistening earth ; fo the healthful 
action of the* morning air; to the delicious smell of herbs, 
fruits, and flowers ; to the early warble of birds, and low- 
ing of cattle ; to all, in short, that gladdens the heart of 
man, and is calculated to lift it with gratitude and joy to- 
wards its Maker. 

On the present occasion, the season was particularly for- 
ward in Angus-shire ; all the orchards and hedges were m 
full blow*; the mavis and the throstle challenged each other 
from bowers of the freshest green, or the most fragrant 
hawthorn ; and the feet of the dew- gatherers, as they ran 
joyously over the mossy banks of Tay, pressed out the 
sweetness of the last violets. 

The whole country sparkled under dew and sunshine, 
beguiling artless girls to tan their complexion by their very 
search of a cosmetic. 

The laugh, the hearty carol, the social call, the jest, the 
sportive race, all these bursts from jocund spirits, accom- 
panied this little band of friends and neighbours in their 
eager search. after spots where the dew lay the heaviest. 

Innocent or careless hearts made every trifle contribute 
to enjoyment; and the competition of which girl should 
carry home the most dew, and which young man should 
ind the rarest wild-flower to decorate the breast and hair 
of Jeannie Hall id ay, soon became a positive pleasured 

It was Alan Forsyth's lot to discover, at the moist root of 
a wild apple-tree, a cluster of the fragrant meadow-sweet : 
whole boughs of the tree, covered with their white and 
vermilion blossoms, were quickly sacrificed to the rustic 
gallantry of the youths, who claimed the honour of forming 
her future garland. Alan's meadow-sweet was distinguish- 
ed by an immediate place in her bosom. 

After this little Halt, the merry party were returning' 
homeward in scattered and long-divided groupes along the 
margin of the river, when the demon of rude sport, or of 
secret envy, suddenly seized one of Jeannie's companious ; 
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^ and snatching at the flowers, the girt threw them witfc some 

* fiefering words, into the passing stream. 

] Jeannie's natural exclamation of affectionate regret, " O 
Tibbie jtroman* how could you— and Alan's flowers too !" — 
mads poor Alan's heart thrill : with love's quick fancy he 

. interpreted the simple meaning, while, in a transport of joy 
and fond surprise, he dashed into the river to regain* the 
flowers. Alan forgot that he was unused to danger, and a 
timid swimmer ; «but Jeannie recollected both circumstances, 
and running wildly along the bank, called on some one, for 
God's sake, for his auld fey theirs sake, to help him out* 

At that moment the current had drifted the nosegay close 
to a ship's boat, which the dew-gatherers had been pre- 
viously noticing with admiration of its rapid advance. Alan 
was eagerly following in the direction of the flowers, when 
one of the young men in the pinnace called out to him to 
swim away from the suction of their keel. Seeing that he 
either understood not, or disregarded the warning, the fear- 
less young sailor leaped into the water, and at the imminent 
hazard of his own life, saved that of Alan. The latter was 
got with the greatest difficulty into the boat ; but the othdt, 
bidding his comrades follow, swam direct to the land. The 
danger and the rescue were the work of an instant ; so that 
Jeannie*s agony of fear endured but a moment or two. She 
neither fainted nor flung herself into the arms of Alan, when 
reaching the shore he hastened to her from the boat, but 
clasping her hands together, and bursting into joyful tears, 
she exclaimed, " Now God be praised ! oh what wad ha' 
become o' your feyther, Alan, had ye been drowned ! what 
wad ha' become o' me, having your dethe o' my conscience !" ' 
Alan was disenchanted of hfs sanguine hopes at this art- 
less address. Jeannie's grief for his loss would be severe 
then only because she caused his death ; and as he thought, 
thus, the returning colour fled his cheek : he shrunk back 
towards his preserver, and seeking the support of his arm, 
. bang there a heavy weight. 

Every one now circled the two young men, whose ap- 
pearance, as #ey stood answering questions, and exchang- 
ing thanks for blessings, formed a striking contrast. 

Alan was small and slight of make, with a fair mild face 
of interesting, though now of too piteous expression ; the 
water had laid his soft light hair quite flat to his head ; 
which, together with the nervous tremor of his body, from 
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feelings known only to himself, gave him an air of feeble- ^ 
ness and apprehensiveness foreign to his real character. ' 
The young tar, on the contrary, stood smilingly erect, the ' 
clusters of his rich brown hair glittering with, not qujelled by , 
the water ; his open brow all displayed ; one part of k sun 
burned nearly to the dark hue of his hair, the other polished - 
and white as marble. In fact there was a light over the 
whole of this young man's countenance, which; if it were 
not absolutely beauty, produced beauty's best effect ; for at 
y the first glance it bespoke favour for the frank, warm-heart- 
ed, stainless character it announced. 

A figure finely grown, in the plenitude of manly strength 
and youthful elasticity, was recommended by the careless- 
ness of its clothing : no jacket, common saiLor's trowsers, a 
clean checked shirt, scarcely closed at the throat by a loose- 
ly-knotted silk handkerchief— such was his attire. His 
straw hat, rudely garlanded with May, was seen floating 
down the river. He was the first to wish it a good voyage. 

Both the voice and the smile of this young man were 
singularly ' agreeable : he smiled often; but the conscious- 
ness of having very fine teeth certainly had nothing to do 
with his smiles. * He received the congratulations and thanks 
of the different persons composing the groupe round him 
with a mixture of pleasantry and feeling that pleased them | 
all ; and when .Alan invited him to come on with them to 
his father's house, and partake in the festivity of their 
Jeannie's birth day, he accepted the invitation with honest I 
willingness. As the party sauntered homeward, he inform- j 
ed them that the merchant ship he belonged to, lay at anchor 
at the mouth of the Tay : that it had just arrived from Bar- I 
celona, and would sail again ^n three or four months more 
on a short voyage to some other Spanish port ; that he* was 
theon'y son of a widow, who was lately come down from 
* the Highlands to live with a single brother, residing a few 
miles from the place the Forsyths dwelt in ; and that as he 
should have leave to visit his mother while the ship was un- 
lading and getting ready for sea again, he should be enabled 
to gratify himself and comply with the heartg invitations of 
his new acquaintance, by coming often to see them. 

To those who live in the world, nothing is so surprising 
as the frankness and facility with which those who live out 
of it, talk of their own feelings and concerns to strangers : 
it is a habit which springs out of confidence in the kind sym- 
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pathy of those arouncf us, and is acquired by living solely 
wkh friends or kindred ; it is therefore the witness of some 
worth in the person who so'developes himself — many may 
say, it is no witness of wisdom-. 

Be that as it may, Malcolm Cameron's free and fluent 
details of his own connexions and adventures, gave nothing 
but pleasure to the artless folk with whom accident bad 
joined him. There was not the, slightest tincture of vanity 
or of self-admiration in his personal anecdotes ; nay, his 
anecdotes were generally narrations, descriptive of some 
comrade's courage and conduct, in which his own share was 
merely incidental ; but as there is no describing another 
without developing one's self, the generous glow with 
which he detailed another man's excellencies, the kindly in- 
terest he took in every creature ; the noble envy he now 
and then expressed of magnanimity displayed, and gallant 
enterprise successful, proved him to be at least of kindred 
spirit with those he admired, and warranted his hearers -in 
believing, that, under similar circumstances, he too would 
have entitled himself to become the hero of a tale.* 

When Cameron spoke of his mother, his fine open eye 
shrouded itself in an expression of ^tenderness, which, if it 
dimmed the brightness of that eye^deepened its interest. 
His mother, he owned, " had not been happy in marriage; 
his poor father had not been so well guided as he might 
have been ; but he was now, puir man, in the kirk-yard, 
and his failings need na' be spoken V. His mother was 
comfortable now, for she was taken home by her brother, 
the worthy minister that had paid for his schooling and put 
him to sea, with a God-fearing captain ; so her worldly 
comforts were off his mind. She was the kindest, dearest 
mother, if she had but health ;" and as Cameron pro- 
nounced these words Jeannie's brimming eye encountered 
the moistened glance of his. Something like a blush co- 
loured his brown cheek at this. Could he have known the 
effect of that tear-hungfeye, and that ingenuous blush of his, 
would he have inwardly denounced them ? 

Jeannie herself was unconscious of their effect upon her 
heart, though they had actually sowed the first seeds of that 
fond and virtuous passion with which she was afterwards to 
look on, and listen to Malcolm Cameron. Now she went 
. pn, leaning upon his arm, and talking across him to Alan 
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Forsyth, who hung upon the other, and thought only what 
a delightful acquaintance pad sprung up out of a fright. * 

The wet clothes of the young men were dried by th£ in- 
creasing heat of the sun, long before their circuitous road 
home was accomplished : a plentiful breakfast waited them 
at the farm, to which Malcolm Cameron sat down, profess- 
ing an appetite too ravenous for any attention to others ; 
yet, even in such very trifles, Cameron's total disregard of 
self was evident to the most careless observer. Was* any 
thing wanted from another end of the table, or from the 
shelves round the parlour-kitchen in which they sat, he 
started up to get it; he was quick as lightning in noting 
whose quaigh wanted filling, and what sort of provision was 
the least plentiful. Jeannie could not avoid observing that 
he eluded taking any of their few dainties ; and her own 
character helped her to understand bis. 

But with all this benevolent watchfulness, there was 
something so careless and joyous in the sailor's manner, that 
he seemed to hit upon his kindnesses absolutely by chance, 
never giving the person obliged, time to consider it ; but 
going on with his jest or his anecdote, as if there were no- 
thing else done* • 

No one was more taken by the young man's free hilarity 
than old Forsyth ; and deeply impressed with obligations 
for his son's life, he pressed him so warmly to come and 
spend a little time at the Brae Farm, that Cameron gladly 
pledged himself to be its frequent inmate during his long 
visit to his mother. In less than a week he expected to 
have his furlough from the vessel. 

Happy was the bumble party now gathered round the 
table of Adam Forsyth. Malcolm Cameron's spirits were 
absolute sun-beams, in which Jeannie Halliday's glittering 
smiles sported like butterflies. Among the other young 
people, there were o*e or two rustic wits, and not one hy- 
per-clitic to sift their sallies too closely ; they feasted, and 
sang, and danced, through the whole twelve hours; separa- 
ting at night with hearts perfectly satisfied with the pleasures 
jof to-day, contentedly ready to resume the business and 
steadiness of the morrow. 

' Through these long hours of jocund idling, none had 
been so still and silent as Alan Forsyth : his spirits were 
first subdued by the danger and deliverance of the morn- 
ing, and the damp thrown on them by Jeannie's exclama- 
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lion about his father's sorrow only : since then, shade after 
shade had gathered over and oppressed his heart, as he sat 
listening to the animated talk of his new friend. It was not 
envy, nay, it was hot jealousy which caused Alan's serious- 
ness ; but a gradually dawning conviction that he himself 
was not worthy of the bliss he coveted : he now saw that 
these were for better men- in the world than poor Alan 
Forsyth. Hitherto he had compared this Alan /only .with 
young rustics like himself; home-keeping youths," with 
" homely wits" and homely manners like his own, perhapB 
inferior. He had fondly fancied, that loving and admiring 
Jeannie Halliday, since his boyish heart was capable of a 
preference, preferring her comforts on #11 occasions to his 
own, he had fondly fancied that such lo^p deserved, and 
must win return. He had fancied, tha,t by voluntarily 
refusing a match # with the only child of a very rich 
neighbour,* he should display a disinterestedness and con- 
tempt of mere worldly increase, which must secure to him 
her nigh esteem ; and he had believed that his society was 
sufficient for her happiness as her's was for his ; because 
he never till now had seen her listen more, or so delightedly 
to another. 

But, this day's incidents had proved the fallacy of these 
notions. Compared with Malcolm Cameron, either in per- 
son or character, Alan felt that he shrunk into nothing. 

Full of narrative, of original remark, of picturesque 
descriptions, and ardent feeling, Cameron by turns awakened 
the keenest interest in what he was telling, or caused the 
liveliest pleasure. Malcolm Cameron evidently made light 
of sacrificing minor tastes, wants, and inclinations for the 
gratification of mere strangers ; nay, for a stranger he had 
voluntarily and spontaneously risked life itself, and with all 
this, Malcolm Cameron evidently had not the remotest idea 
that he had done any thing out of the common way. Mal- 
colm Cameron too was a model of manly beauty, at least 
of manly gracefulness. Alan sighed as he thought thus : 
then reflected, that if sufch characters and bearing were 
shaped by contact with the world, there must be many such 
in its wide paths ; and that he ougfct not, therefore, to ap- 
propriate Jeannie's precious hand until she had seen men 
more worthy of her ; if after that she could fancy him for 
auld lang syne's sake ; but oh, Jeannie could never fancy 
km now ! Poor Alan turned on his lone bed with a sorrow- 



fid gm» t and such a feeling of iWfbifigness, as-made it im- 
possible for bhn to close? Ms eyes «^ 

Not many days after thte li*ltote» Camevo* appeared 
again ; be was just settled atthe nwwrie for the whole period 
of tiwsbip's harbouring in the Tay ; and wanting hi* new 
friends of a sailor's restless activity, he threatened the* 
with a daily visit while near enough to pay them one* . 

Cameron fulfilled his threat, to" the- mixed pain and plea- 
sure of Alan ; to the growing delight of Jeannie, and the 
cordial satisfaction of old Forsyth. He soon associated him- 
self in the old man's field-work and business rides— strode 
off on all Jeannie'a little errands to market or distant frteeds 
—tried farming improvements privately witli Alan—helped 
to reconcile the^ather to these improvements— and regu- 
larly walked over every Sunday from the manse, to accom- 
pany the Brae Farm family back to the. kirk of which bis 
uncle was the minister. 

On all these occasions, such an atmosphere of kindlf af- 
fections and youthful hilafity ever came with him, that as 
Jeannie said, the sound of his cheerful voice, — nay, soon 
the very sound of his step when running up their boun re brae, 
was to her, sweet and gladsome as sweetbriar in a shower. 

Neither Jeannie nor her lover had fallen in love at first 
sight ; at least they had neither of them thought of the pas- 
sion ; but lovers they soon became ; unconscious, unreflect- 
ing, innocent, happy lovers ! Cameron's little histories were 
soon told solely to Jeannie ; at least his eye dedicated them 
to her without positive purpose ; and Jeannie' s eyes were 
ever waiting for the light of bis, with a sweet fixture, which 
as yet no gay or grave remark had made her aware of. 

No heart indeed, except poor Alan's, was on the watcb. 
Every day some hew and trifling incident called forth some 
new and ennobling quality in the young sailor : if be ab- 
sented himself for a day or two, they found he had been i 
tenderly watching the sick-bed of his delicate mother, or 
he was gone off on some kindly errand of friend, or neigh- 
bour. Jeannie heard of him all round their neighbourhood, 
aside assistant of every poor cotter, cumbered with a large 
family, and ill-paying work. Cameron complained of not 
knowing what to do with his time, and so persuaded the per- 
son* he served to think for the moment that they were 
obliging him, when accepting his hand at delving, dftchmg, j 
stacking, &c. The little money Cameron had brought from 
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sea, was poured too his mother's lap, that she might have 
something of her own, even under her brother's roof ; and 
a pettBfy to give away to poorer bodied than herself" This 
the fond mother, in her pride of heart, could not help re- 
peating to the portionless Jeannie, who remembering her 
first impression of Malcolm's thoughtlessness by his self-in- 
juring assertions whenever pedlars' packs tempted him to 
make her a* present, felt how much she had wronged, by 
believing 1iim. • « 

Tratta of character like these here recorded of Malcolm 
Cameron, are the true weapons of love. With records 
like these he cuts into virtuous hearts, leaving the weapon 
in the wound. 

Through each day Jeannie* saw Malcolm Cameron only by 
snatches, as he wouid spare himself a moment from friendly 
employment ; hut of evenings he was either at the Brae 
Farm, or the Forsyths went to the manse; and in those 
happy evenings, (often over the pages of the sacred volume,) 
the lovd of this deserving pair grew and ripened. 

Malcolm Cameron was ingenious as well as active ; he 
could execute with the rudest knife, the nicest piece of 
carving, out of wood or bone ; his miniature baskets and 
boats made of cherry stones, were tbe boast of all the little 
good children within reach of his gracious temper. Even 
the more elaborate work of a frigate with all her rigging 
complete, was begun for a present to Jeannie, and carried 
on trader her admiring eye. Often during their pleasant 
evenings, would the light-hearted sailor make good his mo- 
ther's assertion, that he must always be doing something, by 
insisting upon mending his own jacket, when torn by rough 
exercise. 

Whoever* belongs to a sailor, need not be told with what 
becoming awkwardness Cameron handled the huge needle 
which he persisted in thinking adapted to his work ; striking 
it through the cloth without the aid of a thimble. They 
will remember, too, their own wonder at the success of 
such clumsy sewing ; and easily comprehend how much of 
fondness and pride there was in Jeannie's pleasure of look- 
ing on. In fact, it was the lamb associating with the lion ; 
Conscious of being imitated from love, by the noble creature 
it venerated. 

I will not>say that Jeannie would have looked so. ad- 
miringly upon a less manly and handsome form than Came^ 
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ron's so employed : the contrast between the employment 
and the employed, would not then have been so poignant* 
Surely love is but a better sort of friendship, if the person 
has not some share in its emotion ! % 

Malcolm Cameron's face and 6gure were both so hand- 
some, that it seemed as if nature had been extravagant in 
giving such limbs and features to one whose expression of 
countenance and grace of action rendered lines and colour- 
ing quite secondary. Upon such a face and figure it is not 
probable that the eyes of a girl of sixteen could long look 
undisturbed. 

Jeannie, however, would perhaps never have looked on 
either a second time, at least not have rested on them, 
had not goodness and delightfulness of humour shone out 
in the young man's manner ; and had she not deeply felt 
her obligation to him for saving the life which her thought- 
less care of a few flowers had ]put in danger. 

Malcolm Cameron's love for her was certainly first kin- 
dled by her beauty. Sailors' hearts are prone to fondness. ; 
for how brief are the periods in which they may indulge 
man's natural inclination to appropriate woman's heart to 
himself, and in return to lavish all the kindly affections and 
protecting tenderness of his own I Their hearts may be 
said to be on the look out for such happiness, whenever they 
come on shore* No wonder, then, that they are generally 
quickly, often rashly bestowed. 

Malcolm Cameron knew only one woman intimately — 
that woman was his mother. She was good, tender, self- 
vanquishing in temper, endearing' to live with : he supposed 
her a fair sample of other women ; and he therefore met all 
the virtuous of the sex with an amiable credulity, which, 
left him completely at the mercy of every bright eye and 
blooming cheek that chose to attack him. 

Cameron had frequently been smitten, as he termed it, 
whilst in different ports.; and he talked of his old loves 
frankly, laughingly :— wondering why he should cease to 
care for them ; wondering, till longer knowledge of Jean- 
nie, and deeper search into his own bosom, explained the 
cause to him. 

That it was only to the bright eye and blushing cheek he 
had formerly bowed ; that no seal charm of manner, mind> 
or heart had penetrated to his ; and no deep feeling in their 
hearts detnanded and secured, as it would have done, bia 
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constancy. This* perhaps* is the history of many men's 
many loves. 

To stand end watch Jeannie spinning, admiring her 
pretty foot ae it turned the wheel, end her soft round arm 
ae she spun the thread— to watch for the hastily-snatched 
glance of her bashful eye, or the glimpse of more than her 
little foot, as she walked swiftly through the morning air — 
these things, for awhile, were the highest gratification, find 
strongest symptoms of Cameron's love. By degrees both 
took a higher range. 

It was the sound of Jeannie's voice, Jeannie's step, that 
made him shiver over his whole body ; — the sight of Jean- 
nie's face,, whether pale or bloomingr— the thought of Jean- 
nie's heart — the feeling that Jeannie's self, whatever that 
self might be, if youth, health, beauty, sprightliness, were 
all gone, would ever be to him the deadest thing on earth ; 
— it was this feeling, which at last possessing him wholly, 
settled into such affection, as from the moment it is self- 
acknowledged, points to an union for life. 
• Jeannie's grateful and daughter-like care of bid Forsyth 
was amiable and meritorious, yet Cameron did not over- 
rate it :~s%ch gratitude was the old man's due. But her kind- 
ness to 4ffher " puir auld bodies, living their lane," as she 
described two or three other cotters, crabbed with infirmi- 
ties, and u their lane," because they were crabbed — her 
kindness to them was indeed a virtue, for which his inmost 
soul honoured her. 

He admired her, too, for wearing faded plaids, and hose 
of her own knittirafebecause she made a conscience of 
never wasting Adah Forsyth's siller; and he loved her, for 
her tender attention to his invalid mother; which, while it 
breathed only tenderness for another's feeble health, might 
be fairly Construed into a little weakness for himself. In 
short, Malcolm Cameron loved fondly, truly, worthily — a 
sailor's measureless love. 

Alan Forsyth markeayhis mutual attachment at its com- 
mencement, and throudaout its progress : in silence and 
sadness, marked it. • 

On the very first day of Malcolm Cameron's introduction 
to th*e Brae Farm, he had given up the flattering hope of 
being preferred by Jeannie ; and with that hope the pur- 
pose of telling her his wishes. 

Sincere love, even in the most untutored bosoms, is dis- 
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interested and self-denying : poor Alan's was worthy a bet- 
ter fate than that which threatened it here. 

The earliest feeling which followed his conviction of 
Cameron's attachment, before he saw clearly into Jeannie's 
modest heart, was a strong desire to go forth into the busy 
world, as that young man had done, and win consideration, 
like him. 

Malcolm Cameron's captain had spent a day at the 
Manse when Alan was there, and his warm commendation 
of the young seaman's capacity and conduct, together with 
a tale he told of his volunteering and joining a king's boat in 
boarding a Portuguese ship, which was supposed to have 
African slaves' in her, against the treaty, and which were 
rescued, at the risk of all the lives in the boat :— this tale, 
roughly told, roused all that was manly in the soul of Alan. 
He felt, that in suclpe cause, he too would freely risk limb 
and life ; and that opportunity, therefore, alone was wanting, 
to put him upon some equality w ith his rival. He deter- 
mined, then, to go to sea ;. for Alan could see no roadvto 
honour and usefulness, except that which Malcolm Came- 
ron had run over. • 

Many days Alan revolved this scheme ; not witbSie sta- 
tion of its adoption, but from anxiety to pitch upon^foe best 
and most promising mode of executing it. 

Suddenly the idea of his father's advanced age, shot 
through his mind : he remembered that he was an only 
child ; and that if Jeannie Haliiday married, the gray-haired 
old man would be left alone. Never was greater sacrifice 
made by human heart to duty and aff#tipn, than was now 
made in the sad loneliness of his, — by poor Alan Forsyth. 
He would stay by his honoured father: if he could not 
please Jeannie, unless he went through hardships and ship- 
wrecks, and dared desperate things like Malcolm Cameron, 
he must be content to break his heart at home; but if Jean- 
nie could only see down into that heart! Alan felt for' a 
brief moment the honest consciousness of better deserving 
her by the struggle and conquest were, than by years of 
such gallant services as Malcolm Cameron's : and this con- 
sciousness helped to support him through his resolution* 

How many virtues rise, blossom, and bring forth abundant 
fruit, in the shade of humble domestic life ; nfey, often in 
the very privacy of the heart itself! how many generous 
actions (of which events may prevent the performance,) are 
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meditated upon, and finally purposed, in a man's own 
thoughts [ how many heroic sacrifices made, unseen by any 
eye, save that of the One All-seeing ! 

But such purposes are recorded as actions in the dread 
book of account ; such sacrifices will be proclaimed before 
men and angels, in that day when all secrets are made 
known. 

Alan Forsyth's religious education had early taught him 
to balsam many a grief with thoughts like these ; and such 
only, could still the throbbing agony, with which, mastering 
his own desires, he daily witnessed the growth and sunshine 
of another's. 

In their summer evening's walk, Jeannie's arm always 
hung upon that of Malcolm Cameron ; perhaps, indeed, 
Alan had too dejectedly given his to some other female 
companion. The sweetest June rose, while there were 
June roses to gather, were plucked for Malcolm ; the last 
lingering one carefully preserved for him. His were the , 
strawberries gathered in the morning, dew; tRe curds Jean- 
nie's hand had pressed ; his, all those nameless familiar at- 
tentions, which tell so much to others, and are so totally 
unperceived by the person who bestows them. 

But they were death darts to Alan. He could not com- 
plain ; would not condemn her for them. He was still t)ie 
object of Jeannie's sisterly care and kindness; nothing was 
altered in her to him ; it was simply that she now loved and 
artlessly showed her love. 

Alan, meanwhile, admired and warmly regarded the noble 
youth she had selected ; for Cameron had not only preserved 
his life, but showed "such sterling worth, and had such win- 
ning amiableness. of manner, that it was impossible for a ge- 
nerous mind to refuse him its tribute. 

One night Alan and Malcolm were standing together on 
the green before the Manse, the former studying the starry 
heavens under the tatter's instruction ; when Jeannie stole 
quietly up to them, inquiring " what they were glowring 
at." 

"At the stars, Jeannie l" answered Alan, "Cameron is 
telling me the names V maist 0' them." Jeannie asked at 
random the name of one most immediately in her view. 

That," said Malcolm, with animation, " is my fevourite 
star ; for it never changes. * Many a night has it looked on 
me in my lonely watch ! shall I teach ye how to know it, 
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Jeannie, when I am faaawa' on the wide, wide seas, think- 
ing o' ye, perhaps ; will, ye gi' it a glance and m^a thought 
then, Jeannie ?" 

The last words were uttered in a low, whispering tone, 
stifled from suddenly-softened feelings; not from distrust 
of the friend who now stepped bask, with all his pulses 
throbbing* 

The expression of Malcolm Cameron's eyes, as he look- 
ed tenderly into Jeannie's down-dropping ones, and the 
gentle pressure Alan saw him give her band, as he drew 
her arm through his, spoke volumes* Jeannie was silent ; 
but a fluttering sigh escaped her. O that sigh, to Alan ! 
" Did ye ever hear,'* continued Malcolm, in a subdued voice, 
" the song. a dawting wife was said to have made upon the 
husband she loved, after he had showed her this. star in the 
heavens ? what wad Malcolm Cameron gi 9 , to be but half 
sae weel loo'd by ane dear lassie, that he is na' bauld aneugh 
to name just noo. Jeannie, may I say the song owre to ye V 7 
Jeannie did nt>t speak, but the beating of her heart against 
the arm she hung on, encouraged Malcolm to proceed. 
With some little breathlessness, yet much natural pathos in 
his voice, Cameron repeated the following lines, — 

That anely star, that anelystar, 

Nae ither noo, shall ithers teach me ; 
When thou and I are sunder'd far. 

On that lane star my Heart shall reach thee. 

And when at tearfu' hour o' night. 
That beauteous star appears to Dless me ; 
' I'll feel thy spirit in its light, 

" And wi' sic blissfu' thought possess thee ! 

While these verses were repeating, the colour gradually 
heightened, and overspread the cheeks of Jeannie; she 
was awaking to her-own feelings, and to those of Malcolm. 
The idea of marriage and him, was thrilling in her bosom: 
she could not speak : she did not wish to speak. Malcolm 
ceased ; and he too was thrillingly silent. 

Alan Forsyth's audible shivet made Jeannie start ; she 
uttered some exclamation of his being " cauld, sic a fine 
night," and scarcely knowing why or how she did it, she 
broke from Cameron's gentle hold, and ran into the house* 

Alan's shiver, and the deathly hue of his face, arrested 
the steps of Cameron : a suspicion which had never before 
crossed him, (so silent and diffident had been Alan's passion, 
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and so sister tike Jeannie's manner,) now rushed upon him : 
he hastily took Alan's arm, and drawing him to a little dis- 
tance, abruptly asked if he did not love Jeannie Halliday, 
and thought to marry her ? 

Poor Alan could, with sincerity, say he had no thought 
whatever of marrying Jeannie : he felt a choaking sensa- 
tion ; but his resolution was taken ; and he replied with 
well-acted carelessness, that he shook from partial returns 
of an ague, which came on him now and then, after being 
overheated. 

Cameron was not immediately satisfied, and he generously 
protested, that if there ever had been anything between 
Jeannie and the son of her adopted father, he would rather 
die than try to win her affections from him. . 

Again Alan disclaimed the existence of such a tie ; wish- 
ing him good luck in his own wooing; adding, " But tak 
yere ain time, man ; and be sure I'll keep your secret ; sae, 
ye dinna be a 9 ways dinning me wi' it. I'm na' unco fond 
o' luve havers." 

** Or ye woqld ha* foresta'd me wi' my bonny Jean, a 
gude twal'montbs by," exclaimed the overjoyed Cameron, 
" and by my troth, Alan, 1 wonder ye did na." 

*« Whisht, man ! here come the auld folk !" exclaimed 
Alan, glad to be so interrupted ; and turning away from his 
unsuspecting companion. 

Alan's tone was cheerful, but his heart was in its death 
thraw ; and had Malcolm Cameron been left time to look 
again upon the smile in Alan's eye, he would have felt and 
translated its ghastliness. 

Malcolm rushed into the house after Jeannie, to insist 
upon escorting her home, with what intention may be guess- 
ed ; while Alan waited for his father's slow approach, in a 
state of desperate calmness. The struggle was past : — the 
waters had closed over the wreck of all his hopes j and he 
was left on a desert strand, alone, and for ever. 

It seemed as if Alan sought to appease his misery, by a 
more anxious performance of that very duty, for which he 
had made his greatest sacrifice ; or he feared to give him- 
self time to think himself into such agony as mocks conceal- 
ment ; for he busied himself in putting on the old man's 
bonnet, and wrapping him closer in his plaid ; and as he 
supported him on his arm, he walked with a more cautious 
step. 

7 
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It was indeed a fresh-blowing night, tinctured with early 
frost ; but for youth and health, its freshness, was exhilarat- 
ing. The moonlight and the night dew, lay on every spark- 
ling burn and flowry brae ; nothing but the soft lapse of the 
water was heard through the sweet tranquillity ; for not a 
breath of air altered the shadow, flung by the birch-groves, 
over their path between the Manse and the farm. 

Under that crystal moon, and those breathing shades, 
Malcolm Cameron whispered his love, his wishes, his hopes, 
to Jeannie ; and Jeannie plighted him her virgin troth in 
return. 

It was settled, that he was to ask the promise of her 
hand from her adopted father now, and to claim that hand, 
when he should return from the voyage he was going upon. 

His captain had allowed him to take out certain articles of 
barter as a venture ; his expectations of selling them to 
great advantage, were sanguine and well-founded ; so that 
on his coming back, he might take a small farm, and with 
his good uncle's help, and his own industry, be able to sup- 
port such a wife as his notable Jeannie. 

Jeannie could have married Malcolm, without house or 
home ; with the bare heath for her bed, and the wild berry 
for her fare : but she was too bashful to say so, and Malcolm 
too generous to tempt her to such a fate: 

Jeannie wore a plain gold ring on her third finger, and 
Maloclm one upon his fourth ; they now exchanged these 
rings. When they did so, they were much in advance of 
Alan and his father, and partially concealed from observa- 
tion, by the thick boughs of the birch-trees ; yet Malcolm 
only ventured to press Jeannie to his side, as his arm en- 
circled her slender waist ; repeating at the same moment 
with suffocating emotion, the words " for ever and ever !" 

Jeannie's very heart seemed swimming round with her 
head, as she involuntarily sunk against his shoulder. <; That 
ring, Malcolm," she said, after a long and happy silence, 
«« was auld Eppie Forsyth's, she gaed it me when she died ; 
wi' her blessin, and a sair charge never to gi it awa', but to 
sic a man as your sel\ Malcolm ! ane, I had first gi'en my 
whale heart to. Wha' was it gaed ye yours, Malcolm ?" 

" Ane that was na' sae happy ; a puir sodger lad that I 
made acquaintance wi' at Gibraltar, parted fra' the lass he 
looed. He was na' rich, and the lassie's friends wad na' let 
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him marry her ; sae he listed, and went beyond seas, and 
there died o' a consumption." 

" VYaes me ! an 9 what becam' o' the puir lassie," asked 
Jeannie; with glistening eyes. 

" 1 dinna ken, — nor he never kenn'd," — replied Came- 
ron, fetching a kindly sigh to the memory of his companion ; 
" 1 verily believe the pair fallow might ha' lived could he 
but ha' heard tell o' her: but he never did. Sae whether 
she war' true or false, or down-keepit by her friends, he 
could na' guess. Aft times did he show me a lang lock o' 
her bonnie silk hair, that he keepit far out o' sight in his 
brist, and a flower she ance gaed him aff her head, (the 
flower he had buried wi' him,) and that very ring that he 
said she had gaed him, just as ye ha' gi'en me your's Jeannie. 
He bad me tak' the ring aff his finger when he suld be quite 
cauJd, wi' his prayer that it might bring me better luck in 
luve than he had had. His prayers ha' been well answer- 
ed for me, puir lad !" 

Jeannie felt seized by a shuddering: to her youthful fan- 
cy there was evil omen in a faith thus. cemented. The inter- 
change of rings bequeathed on death- beds had something 
dismal and portenious in it ; and she drew Malcolm's pre- 
sent half off her tinger, whilst giving utterance to the fear. 
Cameron eagerly checked this action, and gently forcing 
back the ring, chid her with all the tenderness of a fond yet 
manly heart for such distressing superstition. " Gif ye will 
ha' it ominous, tak' it as a token that ye 8 'all be as gude a 
wife to me as Eppie was to her gudeman ; and that 1 s'all 
be as true a husban' to ye as puir Robie was a joe to his 
Madie — true till rny dethe, Jeannie." 

With this interpretation of the omen Jeannie' a artless 
heart was satisfied ; and returning to its first glow of joy, 
that heart continued toi)eat with new and increasing delight, 
at every additional expression of her Malcolm's love, and at 
every fresh picture of their future lives when united. 

So impatient was her sailor for the consent of the only 
friend Jeannie had to consult, that scarcely could she per- 
suade him, as they approached the Brae Farm, to defer ask- 
ing it till the morrow. 

it was late she observed, and what he had to say must be 
all said to her adopted father ; " she was amaist the auld 
man's child, and Malcolm must think it wa'd gi'e him owre 
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much thought to let him gae to sleep after, aae he had bet-* 
ter com owre to breakfast, and tell it auld Adam then." 

With this half-bashful, half-considerate suggestion, Came- 
ron in his turn was obliged to be contented ; therefore, ab- 
ruptly shaking bands with both father and son, as they now 
came up with him and Jeannie, he darted away to disbur- 
den his happy load at least to his mother. On the morrow 
Cameron's love-tale was tpld, and told prosperously. Old 
Forsyth, with all his fondness for Jeannie, was yet not sorry 
to dispose of her to a well-deserving man ; leaving thus 
his own son in a manner freed from what might otherwise 
appear decent and right, — the necessity of marrying the 
orphan his parents had brought up. 

To somewhat of that regard for money, which seems to 
grow upon us with years, Adam Forsyth added a sort of 

Sride, in the probability of his Alan making a match of a 
igher character than one with a portionless girl ; while at 
the present moment that pride was gratified, by his adopt- 
ed daughter's future husband being the nephew of a respect- 
ed minister. - 

Quite unsuspicious of his son's deep-seated love for Jean- 
nie, he therefore gave a cordial assent to the young people's 
engagement ; and went himself to report the pleasant news 
to Alan. Old Forsyth, luckily, was both purblind and hard 
of hearing. Alan's deathly look, and convulsed voice, were 
thus lost on him ; and the shock over, the virtuous Alan, 
from the very strength of his despair, was able to master 
himself so completely, that when he met Jeannie and her 
lover, the cheerfulness of his congratulations argued even 
less than ordinary sensibility to their happiness. Yet had 
Alan really loved Jeannie merely with a brother's affection, 
her happiness would have touched him too tenderly for 
cheerfulness. ~" 

Jeannie and Cameron were too much occupied with each ' 
other to observe any third person narrowly. Soon, indeed, 
they had not a moment of present enjoyment to lose ; for 
the ship was to sail in a fortnight ; and Malcolm's mother 
craving for her share of his beloved society, naturally drew 
Jeannie along with him, to her fire-side, at the Manse. 
There, while the blissful pair enjoyed themselves with her 
and the worthy minister, Alan desperately buried himself 
in toil and calculations : affecting such an interest in business 
and its profits, that neighbours whispered ; " he, too, must 
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have marriage in bis bead." None were surprised, there- 
fore, when he started the project of going south, to sell some 
very fine cattle ;~a speculation from which he expected, he 
said, to reap a four-fold return. 

He wished also, he added, to see something of England 
and its ways ; and if he could reach as far as Norfolk, to go 
and visit a cousin there, settled as under-gardener to the 
great agriculturist of that county, through whose means he 
looked for an insight into some of their new modes of hus- 
bandry. 

As Alan proposed taking a farming servant with him, con- 
sequently, would not appear himself in the very humble 
character of a Scottish drover, old Forsyth was induced to 
give his consent to this second unexpected event in his 
family ; and, just before Malcolm Cameron sailed for the 
Havannah, Alan Forsyth began his sad and almost solitary 
journey southwards. Well did Alan know, lhat his heart, 
\vhich had manfully struggled against its own sorrow, could 
never stand the sight of Jeannie Halliday's. He guessed 
what she was about to. go through in parting with her be- 
loved and betrothed ; and he wisely, therefore, fled from 
the danger of aggravating her sufferings, by betraying to her 
the misery she had caused to him. 

Agonizing, indeed, was the parting pang of Jeannie and 
her lover : and the more acute was the pang, from neither 
of them having allowed themselves to ponder on it, till the 
moment came. 

Almost always together, they could not be otherwise than 
happy ; and so happy, that to imagine a different state of 
feeling was, under such present influence, impossible, with- 
out a positive effort : but to suffer and to part was their 
destiny ; and, amidst tears, prayers, blessings, and embraces, 
they separated. 

Alas, the penalty we pay for our dearest joys in this world t 
Now came Jeannie's nights of waking and of weeping. 
Winds blew ; rains fell ; shipwreck* were heard of : nights 
seemed longer ; days more wearisome, than Jeannie had 
ever remembered nights and days before : the beginning 
and end of autumn appeared to her more mournful than all 
the former autumns of her short life. O the weary winter ! 
how was she to get over it ? 

Poor Jeannie ! this was thy first sorrow. Yet hope and 
happiness were shining through those dark clouds, like 

7* 
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twin stars : how mayst thou live then, under skies, with- 
out a single star ! 

But the winter was gone through at last ; and, with the 
sunshine of March, the good ship Andrew entered the 
mouth of the Taj. Malcolm Cameron returned to the 
Brae Farm and the Manse, with health on his brow, happi- 
ness in his heart, and a bag of foreign gold coin (honestly 
filled) in his hand. 

He brought with him a parrot for Jeaonie, a silk-gown 
for his mother, Havannah snuff for his uncle and old For- 
syth, and for Alan sundry species of grain ' L to experiment 
with." 

He came with the sunshine, and like the sunshine ; for 
at his appearance every cloud vanished from the faces and 
feelings of ail he rejoined* All save Alan ; whose wretch- 
edness, however, was still resolutely concealed from every 
eye. 

Arrangements were speedily made for the marriage of 
the re-united lovers ; a small farm was taken, only a few 
miles bejond the Manse ; which Malcolm's gains stocked 
and furnished. Old Forsyth, privately urged by his son, 
made Jeannie a present of some milch cows and poultry, 
together with all the household linen she had herself spun. 
Alan, with much difficulty, obtained leave, after this really 
bountiful gift, to show his affection for the companion oi his 
childhood, by presenting her with all his own savings, in a 
silk-purse that had once belonged to his mother. 

Old Forsyth never knew the amount of these savings ; 
nor did the gratelul and almost overcome Jeannie ever 
learn by how many pains and privations, during his long 
absence in England, the devoted Alan had gathered up the 
sum he pressed on her, as from a friend and brother. Alan, 
now sadly practised in the art of smothering his feelings, 
got through this trial without suspicion; and inspirited by 
such unlooked-for success, talked of being present at their 
Jeannie's wedding, with a sincere purpose of keeping his 
word. 

But for this severe trial Alan had vainly believed himself 
sufficiently strong. On the morning oi the happy day, at 
the very moment in which Jeannie, blushing and brightly- 
tearful as a dewy rose, was giving Malcolm her hand, to 
lead her to kirk, he was taken with a convulsive fit, which 
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those around, attributed to a previous day of remarkable 
bodily fatigue. 

Although both bride and bridegroom were too anxiously 
helpful about Alan, to proceed to kirk without his company, 
when he recovered, he was found so much weakened by 
the convulsions, that every voioe clamoured against the 
rashness of his attempting to join the marriage party. 

Nothing loth, therefore, Alan was left for a while to soli- 
tude, and his father's arm chair ; (old Forsyth having un- 
dertaken to give the bride away ;) but left also to the bal- 
saming conviction, that " if Malcolm Cameron were dear- 
er to Jeannie Halliday than a' the world, he, puir Alan, 
was next to him in her regard ; for O, the kind tears in 
Jeannie's eyes, as she stood looking on him ! the kind tones 
o' her sail voice, as she guided Malcolm in holding him, 
and gently overruling his convulsed action !" Alan fancied, 
(and human infirmity made him, for the moment, not regret 
the fancy,) that Jeannie now guessed at his real case ; 
and grieved for him. Next to being loved by Jeannie, was 
the being pitied by her, he thought ; and this imagination 
soothed him, by degrees, into melancholy composure. 

Alan was right. Jeannie's eyes had met a look from his 
during the interval of this fit, which let in broad-day upon 
her heart : the pang that look gave her, was the only drop 
of bitter in her brimming cup oi felicity that Hay ! — it was. 
too bitter for sharing with her husband. Painful as this 
knowledge was of Alan's secret feelings, it yet proved use- 
ful and salutary : for it enabled Jeannie, afterwards, to 
spare those feelings which, otherwise, she would often 
have severely and unconsciously tasked. After she became 
settled as Malcolm Cameron's wife, she was delicate of 
showing her own happiness in too glaring a light before 
Alan ; careful not to come too often into his society ; and 
kindly, yet prudently, solicitous to testify a regard for him 
grateful to his heart, yet not such as to kindle one addition- 
al spark of forbidden passion. 

The greater distance of Cameron's Joy, (as the warm- 
hearted sailor spontaneously named his small home,) from 
Brae Farm than from the Manse, formed a natural obstacle 
to very frequent meetings : Malcolm had his field business 
to attend to, and Jeannie her household concerns ; and 
the elder Mrs. Cameron, not caring to- leave her kind bro- 
ther to solitude again, by going to live with her children, 
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claimed so much of their spare time, that with all the good- 
will possible, the new- married pair could rarely do more 
than go once a week to take supper with old Forsyth, By 
this lucky concurrence of circumstances, Alan's agitated 
spirit was left time to recover steadiness and composure ; 
so that, by degrees, his altered looks resumed their usual 
moderate share of heaithfulness ; and his dejected manner 
assumed a tone of thoughtful resignation, which passed 
upon ordinary observers for seriousness, either about 
worldly or spiritual matters. 

He went, it is true, rarely to the Joy ; but whenever he 
did so, it was with a generous, yet aching, sympathy with 
the happiness he saw there. Malcolm always welcomed 
him like a brother ; and with a brother's free soul poured 
out his treasures of domestic bliss before him. Whenever 
poor Alan looked round the cheerful little dwelling, con- 
trasting it with his own changed one, well did he note those 
treasures ! 

The clean white-washed walls of the kitchen glistening 
with snowy earthen ware and well-scoured brass : the pret- 
tily-papered parlour adorned with curiosities of Malcolm's 
bringing, and a buffet of his own carving : the chimney- 
places filled with summer-greens ; the beds sheeted with 
spotless linen; the hospitable table covered with. nicely 
dressed and wholesome food : the sloping garden gay in 
(lowers, and rich in vegetables; the sweet-smelling dairy 
abundantly bestowing summer luxuries ; and the peat-stack 
by the door providing comfort against winter : the well- 
kept fields and meadows beyond, with their thriving live- 
stock ; the bonnie burns and braes all round the house ; 
and, yet more, the lovely and loving wife within ! — these, 
these were treasures which the virtuous Alan feared to 
eovet, should he look on them too often. He therefore 
gave himself more earnestly to home employments, and to 
serious readings with his pious father. 

Months passed on thus,— -months of rare felicity to the 
young couple at the Joy. Endeared to each other by their 
intimate knowledge of their mutual virtues, and by better 
experience of each other's sweet tempers, they found their 
comets unruffled by a single adverse circumstance : not 
that cross accidents did not sometimes occur to them, as to 
their neighbours ; but they early learnt to bless Heaven for 
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not sending misfortunes instead of vexations,, and thus felt 
them less sensibly. 

All important things went well with them. Both their 
land and their cattle made more than their expected returns. 
Jeannie's stout servant lass turned out a treasure of hard 
work and good humour ; and Malcolm's only farming man 
proved honest and pains- taking. To crown all, ere the 
twelve months were complete, Jeanhie became the safe and 
rapturous mother of a lovely girl. Who can paint, who 
need attempt painting, the transport of a young and attached 
pair, over their first-born ? All who have either felt or wit- 
nessed such transports, must ably recall them. Malcolm 
and his wife were the happiest — fondest of parents ; their 
affection for each other assumed a character of deeper ten- 
derness, while bursts of doting admiration became the exclu- 
sive right of their child. 

At eventide, when Malcolm returned home from field or 
market, nothing could be more lovely to look on, than the 
picture presented by his clean fire-side. Jeannie bending 
over her sleeping baby, with the bright eye and blooming 
cheek of eighteen, shaking back her long sunny hair, to 
smile up, and meet the eye and lip of her fond husband, as 
he hurried towards her. Never did Malcolm lock both 
wife and child in the same embrace, without audibly bless- 
ing Heaven for such treasures ; and thus proving, that for a 
grateful heart there must be another trial besides happiness. 

But it was not only to the father and mother that little 
Janet brought enjoyment ; from the moment Alan Forsyth 
took her in his arms, and suffered bis heart's secret to gush 
out over her in a burst of impetuous tears, fiom that moment 
his heart found an object to love without measure, as with- 
out fear. He found it in a helpless little being, who owed 
existence to the Jeannie he had loved so long and so dearly. 
From the hour Jeannie Halliday married, Alan never to bis 
own thoughts dwelt on his disappointed passion, but as a 
thing which had been. 

Only Cameron's mother was by when Alan Forsyth had 
the babe shown to him. She was a woman of great feeling : 
she understood his heart's history on th«i instant, and the 
tearful glance Jeannie exchanged with her, as Alan ntftened 
his lips on the infant's brow, convinced "her that whW she 
conjectured was right. She and her daughter-in-law after- 
wards spoke upon the subject ; when poor Alan's virtuous 
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and self-denying conduct was canvassed and commended by 
each, and Jeannie's behaviour to hinv after she had begun 
to suspect his case, approved by Mrs. Cameron. 

Jeannie was much relieved by his mother's knowledge of 
the only secret she had ever kept from her husband. 
While the knowledge was all her own, she feared and fan- 
cied the concealment wrong ; yet Alan's integrity and suf- 
ferings merited such delicacy and forbearance at her hands ; 
and were her Malcolm acquainted with it, his own happi- 
ness must be alloyed, as her's was, by the consciousness of 
embittering a kind friend's peace. 

Under Mrs. Cameron's* eye, Jeannie now felt securely 
sheltered : she no longer hesitated giving Alan a cordial 
welcome to the Joy, but openly administered, as far as she 
properly might, to his comfort and entertainment. 

Alan soon became a more frequent visiter ;»t the Joy, and 
more urgent for his friend's visits in return ; but his motive 
could not be mistaken. It tvas evident to every body, that 
he had taken an instant fancy to Malcolm Cameron's bairn, 
and most likely, if he lived and died a bachelor, would make 
her his heiress. 

Malcolm Cameron's content was now full. He saw the 
friend he valued, not only for his own sake, but for the sake 
of her to whom he considered him always as a brother ; he 
saw this valued friend shaking off the clog of what the ge- 
nerous Malcolm thought degrading) because needless worldly 
care ; finding delight in a pure and permitted affection. He 
saw the social smile upon his lips ; heard him laugh, bless, 
sing to the babe, and he could now and then magnanimously 
forgive him for usurping possession of its coral kiss. 

To a young father's heart, nothing seems so natural as 
idolatry of his child ; and Malcolm Cameron, therefore, en- 
tertained not a single suspicion of what had been the origin 
of this extraordinary devotion. Unfeigned, however, was 
Alan Forsyth's idolatry of the little Janet : he soon loved 
hei; entirely for her own sweet sake. Rapidl y -growing - 
partiality individualized her, separated her from her mo- 
ther's once adored image, and left the feeling he now freely 
indulged in, pure and guiltless as its object. The babe early 
lean-to distinguish Alan, and at the sound of bis voice, 
wotfllturn her smiling face, and stretch out her little arms 
towards him, with a cooing welcome. Such acknowledg- 
ment ever gave him evident transport ; and at such times 
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he would gaze on the innocent with a fond, yet timid ten- 
derness, which Cameron, kindly observing, would encou- 
rage, by exclaiming, — " What for dinna ye tak the wean ? 
I dinna begrudge her to ye, man ! I only wish ye had sic a 
wife and bairn o' ye're aio, to doat on." — " Gi' me my wee 
wffey here," Alan would stoutly answer, " an' I carena for 
any ither^noo." 

Even while witnessing this fondness for their child, nei- 
ther parent had a single thought of future fortune in conse- 
quence ; nay, they were surprised, often troubled, by the 
lavish presents of toys and clothes, which Alan was con- 
stantly bringing for " his wee Janet." Little did they dream, 
that, in addition to their amicable quarrels with him for such 
extravagance, the soft-hearted Alan had to contend with 
more serious vexation on the same subject from his father. 

Old Forsyth was at first pleased, and proud of the Came- 
rons' lovely babe ; but when he saw it occupying such « 
large proportion of his son's time and affection, he began to 
feel both angry and disappointed. Thus do " tares" ever 
spring up among the " wheat" of worldly happiness. 

Alan had long evaded every proposal for marrying, where 
he might have married wealthily, and, in his father's esti- 
mation, happily. This passion for another man's child, 
seemed to render him still more indifferent about having 
6ne of his own ; and the good old father felt, therefore, as 
most fathers would probably do, somewhat irritated at its 
innocent cause. Alan,, conscious of faultineas in thus disap- 
pointing a natural wish, but as certain that in pledging a true 
heart at the altar to any other woman than the one lost to 
him, he would be guilty of yet greater sin, bore meekly with 
his father's anger, and at length silenced it. Upon every 
other matter, old Forsyth found his son obedient, and obe- 
dient with willing alacrity. His good sense and better prin- 
ciple, by degrees, therefore, reconciled him to Alan's ob- 
stinacy on this only important point. 

In mutual good offices, and cordial companionship between 
the families of the Brae Farm, the Manse, and the Jey, 
month after month glided on, till towards the end of the se- 
cond year, a new blessing was expected for the Camerons, 
in the birth of another child. But over this infant's birth 
gathered the first clouds that had yet darkened their flppi- 
ness — they were storm-clouds. Only a few days after its 
birth,* Malcolm's uncle, the worthy minister, whose rool 
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had sheltered his mother, died suddenly, leaving his affairs 
greatly perplexed by too liberal an exercise of charity, with 
limited means and as small a stock of worldly talent.— Hav- 
ing been cruelly drawn into a law-suit by a designing attor- 
ney, the ( money intended to discharge his annual bills had 
been all drained from him, so that he died in debt. Came* 
ron's honourable and grateful heart too hastily prdmpted 
him to become answerable for those debts ; trusting to his 
own industry and fair prospects for discharging them by in- 
stalments, without material injury to the dear persons solely 
dependant upon him. 

But the storm was now gathering fast : Malcolm Came- 
ron's sun of prosperity was about to sink, behind clouds big 
with future ruin. A large sum of money, (all in fact that 
he possessed in the world, except the stock upon his farm,) 
was lying in a bank at Dundee, for payment of his rent, and 
for a purchase of lean kine to fatten, when the bank broke, 
with it, nearly the heart of Malcolm Cameron. 

It was long ere he could venture to impart the woful ti- 
dings to his Jeannie, whose delicate state, with their new- 
born boy at her breast, rendered such a shock dangerous. 
But Jeannie, alter her first agonizing floods of tears, roused 
herself to support the heart far dearer than her own ; and 
by the sweet contentedness with which she soon planned a 
new and humbled way of life for them, increased her hus- 
band's affliction, with his love even to agony. 

Whether it is that men by having it more in their power 
than women have, to better or to shatter their fortunes, feel 
disgraced by adverse changes, I presume not to say ; but 
true it is, that under all such dispensations, men evidently 
allow the passions of pride and shame to mi* with those of 
anguish for the pains and privations consequent on pecunia- 
ry ruin. They suffer therefore more excessively on such 
occasions than women do. Even Malcolm Cameron's brave 
and noble nature, was not without such taint of " original 
sin." He cleared his brow, and cheered up his voice and 
smile, it is true, when in Jeannie's presence ; but no sooner 
was he alone, than his whole spirit gave way, and the pas- 
sionate bursts of his grief, shook his sorrowing mother near- 
ly to dissolution.— A son so naturally comes with his griefs 
to^flkther's arms ! 

W&ave the Joy ! his bairns beggars ! his Jeannie, his 
saft-handed Jeannie, obligated to do a' the wark o' a ser- 
vant ! his puir sickly mither, wi'< her head hardly aff the 
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fljpts o> wae an' want, again to pit jt doun there ! and he 
bound for bis r^speckU uncle too f na— it was owre much 
for swfu man to bear ; an' unless the gude Lord wad be 
atyy, he felt his puir brain wadna' stand it." 
Calamity, indeed, had found the once-thoughtless sailor 
too young And too happy for immediate submission. The 
Bhock was to<* sudden for such youtfj and such happiness to- 
gether, to sustain ; and he must have sunk entirely untfer its 
weight, had not what seemed a providential proposal, rallied 
back his spirits and his powers. 

On the first rumour of their friend's misfortune, Alan 
F orsyth had eagerly seized upon his father's honest con- 
cern for the husband of his Jeannie, and had got the old 
man to offer to become responsible for the next twelve- 
month's rent pf their farm, besides proposing to help them 
with ready money, provided Cameron could be persuaded 
to take the risk of clearing himself gradually by the profits. 
But Cameron saw Jeannie unwilling, or, as he thought, fear- 
ful of going for upon any, save sure ground ; and thankfully 
declining this, he fell with greater readiness into a proposal 
made by his former captain. This was to go out to sea again 
with him, as supercargo, to the Levant > x for whjch Came- 
ron would not only receive a liberal salary, but so highly did 
Captain Macdonald estimate his ability, and the essential 
use qf his thorough acquaintance with the lingua Franca, 
and so much did he compassionate his present unmerited 
misfortunes, that he would freely allow him a given per cent- 
age upon every article of barter or exchange taken but. " 

By moderate calculation, these profits would wholly ex- 
tricate Cameron; and, with such a cheering prospect be- 
fore aim, he presented himself at once to his creditors^ stated 
hU situation, and received their consent to his honest 
purpose. He then gratefully arranged with Adam and Alan 
Forsyth, that they should take the live and dead stock on 
his farm at a fair valuation, taking the farm itself into their 
bands, tp work for their own loss or profit, (paying the 
rent,) during his absence ; that his family was to continue 
living in the house at a much reduced rent, (for Malcolm 
would pay something,) and that such rent was to be taken 
out of the sum given him for his stock ; the remainder be 1 - 
ing left for Jeannie and his careful mother, to make thjfHsat 
of, till his return. If at that happy period he sho J^B*v 
deed be able to clear the claims against him, Adam Forsyth 1 
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bound himself to restore the farm, With all original! j be- 
longing to it ; receiving again the price paid down for the 
Block. 

These promising arrangements made, Malcolm Cameron 
once more raised his open brow " at kirk and hame." In 
many afond embrace he stifled the sobs and tears of his tender 
Jeannie ; flattering her with joyous aaguries of future com- 
fort, nay, of future abundance, when he should return from 
the Levant. But Jeannie's tears only flowed the faster for 
thia. Pains, privations, penury, never-ceasing toil, she 
had contemplated with unshrinking fortitude ; bat stfpara- 
Jtfon from Malcolm, the father of the unconscious innocents 
smiling between their knees, was to her insupportable. 
Now she felt " how much the husband is dearer than the 
ibjrer;" for now she wondered that she had ever lived 
through the long nights of tearful watching, and dismal stofm- 
hearkening, which had rendered Malcolm's last absence so 
memorable. 

Cameron, meanwhile, strengthened by 4 firm persuasion 
that he was doing right ; — and the more readily believing 
this, from the yearning of his own heart to stay with those 
dearer to. him than all that heart's blood,— Cameron con- 
tinued to soothe, and reason, and inculcate submission to 
Heaven's evident decree, till at length he succeeded in 
bringing Jeannie's mind into a better frame. That done, 
he had no more to struggle against ; for his mother's sorrow 
was a silent one. She was disciplined by the trials of mjore 
than fifty years ; and she felt in common with every self- 
acting mother, that her grief ought not to be heard, where 
there was one yet keener, and more privileged. She shed 
her foreboding tears, therefore, alone, and unsuspected-. 

It was the end of July when the good ship Andrew was 
to sail from the Tay. 

'The night before the morning on which Cameron was to 
join her, he had spent with his friends and his family, in 
the open air ; enjoying the sweetness of a fine calm evening 
under a favourite arbour of Jeannie's (which his hands had 
interlaced with willows and rose-trees,) listening to the sum- 
mer sound of the distant cuckoo. 

Jl^tere, striving to make this last evening less mournful 
tlMH would otherwise have been, he looked at, and talked 
0/ Heaven's bounties poured over all animate and inani- 
mate things ; taking occasion to insinuate from such bounty. 
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confidence in the same Almighty goodness for every other 
blessing, to those who thankfully acknowledge the great 
Giver. That cheering all by his cheerfulness, Malcolm 
did not impart the last pious deduction drawn by his own 
thoughts from a sense of Almighty superintendence ; naroely, 
that the same goodness might see fit to work its creature's 
ultimate happiness, by more awful means than those of suc- 
cess in a virtuous enterprise. He felt the solemn convic- 
tion, and bowed silently to it. 

As Cameron was to call for Alan Forsyth's company on 
the morrow, in his way to Dundee, there was no leave- 
taking when they separated now. After the Forsyths were 

fone, Malcolm continued sitting under the arbour with 
eannie's band in his, watching by her side the tremulous 
glimmer of the faint summer stars, as they appeared one by 
one in the slowly darkening sky; his thoughts full of days 
past, present, and to come ; when the stillness of the night, 
and the deeper stillness of Jeannie's gathering grief, was 
broken in upon by the sound of some one singing at no great 
distance. It was a young man going home, after visiting his 
sweetheart, most likely, for, with a voice of much natural 
expressiveness, he sang the following song ; 

Waes me ! waes me ! the bonnie bush, 

That bears the simmer rose ! 
Mair dear to me that bonnie bosh, 

Than a' the wood-tree's bought ; 
For O, the hours that I ha' spent 

Aneath its pleasant bower, 
An' for my Jean, an' by her side, 

Pu'd mony a winsome flower ; 

An' match'd the red rose wi' her cheek, 

The blue-bell wi' her e'e ; 
An' mock'd the thought, say fy was I, 

That parted We sold be. 
Bat noo I wander a' my lane, 

Wi' heart baith sad an' sair ; 
For name, an' Jean, an' bonnie bower, 

I nerer shall see mair ! 

The tears that had been crowding thicker and thicker, in to 
Jeannie's eyes whilst this song was singing, now overflowed; 
and throwing herself with a pasfionate burst upon the n&ck 
of her husband, she wept there long and convulsiv^^.— 
" Jeagote t — my tin Jeannie !" was all Malcolm hllkeJf 
cpuld utter; repeating the tender phrase again and again, 
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a^^traioing her against his heart, throbbing with a hds- 
band's and a father's agonized pulsation. 

But Jeannie could not answer him ; and ehe continued to 
We,ep violently, heart-breakingly, till bis over- mastered 
spirit' gave way too, and their tears then flowed together. 

When nature was relieved, or exhausted, and Jeannie 
slowly raised her eyes, as she still lay on her husband's 
shoulder, she saw the bright star Malcolm had pointed out 
to her on the night he first spoke to her of love, shedding 
what seemed a gracious light upon them both. 

"That blessed star," she said, in a softened whisper, 
" I can never 8f>e it, Malcolm, without minding me o' dear 
days' gane by : whan ye're awa\ I'll try to think it shines 
sae bleezing like, just to light an' bless my sailor/ • 

" Do sae, my ain dearie !" cried Malcolm, thankful for 
the cheering notion ; " an' na doubt, gif ye add a prayer 
till it, na harm will ever happen to ye're true sailor. Sae 
nod, let us gang in doors, my bonnie hinnie." 

Thus speaking, he tenderly drew her away, and entered 
their own quiet dwelling. Soon afterwards they retired 
to bed ; there alternately to watch and weep by each other's 
side, in sad, sad companionship, or to join in fervent prayer 
for a happy re-union after brief separation. 

The next morning Cameron nastily swallowed a six 
o'clock breakfast ; the first meal his wife's hand could not 
prepare for him. When it was over, and the lad who was 
to ride with the baggage was getting through with his sub- 
stantial repast, the husband and wife's agony began. Jean* 
nie, quite over-wrought by previous struggle with herself, 
fell upon the breast of her Malcolm's mother, in sad aban- 
donment to tears and cries. 

" Haud her, mither ; baud her !" Cameron exclaimed, 
white and shaking ; "gif ance 1 tak' her here, (striking his 
labouring heart) I sail never let her awa." 

He made a few hasty steps towards the door while speak- 
ing, as if proposing to leave her then ; but returning, walk- 
ed with better-governed feelings to the other end of the 
parlour. 

While Jeannie remained sobbing on Mrs. Cameron's 
* abou^er, Malcolm continued walking backwards and for- 
ward not venturing to approach nearer 16 his wife and 
mother, yet gating on them at intervals with piercing ten- 
derness. 
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Often did he atop in Us sad walk, to stoop and pat his 
mother's ca$ and his own dog; oftener, to glance at his 
Jeannie's parrot, going, aa usual, its well-known round of 
talk and noises. To him there was pain and pleasure in the 
bird's unmeaning repetitions of his Jeannie's lesson, " my 
ain Malcolm ! my han'some Malcolm !" and he listened to 
them with a full and yielding heart. But the trial was last- 
ing too long : he cast an anxious look at the window to see 
for Jock and the horses, then hastily approached his wife 
and mother, and locked them both in his arms. 

At the down-pour of his eyes, Jeannie's head fell back 
against his breast, with a suffocating gasp. " Bless ye I 
my mither !— bless ye ! my saul's dearest !" was all Malcolm 
could articulate, in a faint voice, as he rent himself from 
them. "Our bairns, Malcolm,— our bairns." Cameron 
looked back upon his wife from the door-way. That look 
said he had already blessed his children, and durst not go to 
them again : — it was the last he gave her ; and with it, he 
disappeared. 

A second afterwards, Jeannie heard the starting set-off 
of the horses from the house door ; she ran to the window, 
but he was gone ! then she lost further consciousness in the 
arms of Malcolm's mother. 

The remainder of that miserable day Jeannie spent on 
her knees ; for only by praying for her husband could she 
quell those transports of sorrow, which frightened her at 
herself, and threatened additional wo to her helpless 
babes. Let those who would too severely arraign her for 
such excess of grief, remember, that Jeannie was a wife and 
a mother, and barely nineteen : an age at which few of us 
have learned the hard art of " stilling the nerve whence 
agony is born," and at which fewer attain to greater pro- 
gress in Christian vmttre, than to a sincere belief of resig- 
nation being our duty ; coupled with very imperfect practice 
of the duty so acknowledged. 

• How visibly does a father's tenderness mingle even in the 
necessary severity of our Heavenly Father's correction or 
trial of his creatures i — no sooner have we parted wkh a 
beloved person, than we think of re-union with them. Part- 
ing over, the tide has turned ; it is now running towards the 
happy hour of meeting ; the. passion of our mind has clanged 
too, aid fond expectation succeeds to sad anticipation, 
With such natural tenacity of happiness, or rather of 
&* 
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hope, Jeannie, by degrees began to talk of her hntbatod's . 
return, instead of perpetually reverting to the pain of stipa- 
ration ; she looked on her lovely babes oftener with a some 
than a tear, rejoicing in the thought of her Malcolm's tran- 
sport when he should behold them again. She called to 
mind that only a few months' absence was in prospect ; that 
she was left among kind friends, whose generous assistance 
had already softened pangs which otherwise would have 
been insupportable; cheerful, nay, grateful submissiafe was 
therefore ner duty. She must now, she thought, wipe 
away her tears, and do her best towards preserving what 
Providence had spared from their wrecked fortunes. 

Animated by the hope of her husband's approbation 
hereafter, she became doubly active and diligent in every 
department of her diminished household. That her Mal- 
colm should cdrae back, to find all he loved, and had left, 
was her constant anxiety. For this, she watched every 
shade over his mother's feeble health,— every look, every 
breathing of her children ; — carefully guarded every little 
memorial of his talent, or his tenderness ; preserved even 
the bits of furniture most familiar to his use, therefore 
sanctified to her eye ; nay, often forced her shrouded looks 
to brighten up, because Malcolm loved the light of ber eye, 
and the bloom of her cheek, and he must not find them 
gone. 

Under the influence of such thoughts, refreshed and 
strengthened by constant attendance in the house of God, 
cheerfulness once more dwelt on Jeannie's face, and dif- 
fused itself over all the inhabitants of the Joy. At the end 
of four months, Jeannie might begin to count the weeks on 
which the Andrew was expected in the Tay ; — another four, 
or five, or six at furthest. 

Alan Forsyth's kind sympathy was always prompting 
something cheering. He came with favourable remarks 
upon the winds, the moon, the lucky clearness of the skies ; 
or he had some gladdening tale to tell of prosperous adven- 
tures to the same seas whence the Andrew was coming ; 
or he guessed largely what Cameron must have made by 
his voyage ; and he drew flattering pictures of Cameron's 
transport at sight of his wife and children, and the home he 
loved. Alan grudged not such happy visions to Jeannie ; 
though of Jeannie he no longer thought but as the best of 
wires to the friend most valued. His submitted spirit 
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looked no more for any happiness peculiarly its own ; or 
rather, it sought and found the blearing, in so loving others 
(to whim be was secondary,) as really to derive nearly 
I equal joy with them from all that ministered to their 

felicity. 

The little Jantt lived almost in Alan's arms ; for though 
Maleolm'8 boy was a young angel, whh the sunny locks, 
and sunnier smite of its mother, to Alan the deep, dark 
gaze of those innocent eyes, which had first lulled his 
heart into peace, was Worth all the glow and glitter of the 
infant Ronald. He was never weary of blessing and be- 
stowing on her. 

But so scrupulous was Jeannie not to incur new debts 
and obligation, that she not only persisted in refusing pre* 
sents ef house-consumption for herself, but delicately in- 
sinuated to Alan her averseness to accept gifts for her chil- 
dren. She continued resolutely living within the narrow 
income she had parcelled out for each month of her hus- 
band's probable absence, and so rendered it impossible 
for her kindest friends to insist that she needed their assist- 
ance. 

December passed — another week— now another day, and 
the Andrew must be heard of. «• To-morrow we shall 
hear of him!" To-morrow came: no Malcolm i The 
next to-morrbw then ! it came — it went— no tidings yet ! 
Day after day wore out ; first they went laggingly, then they 
speeded; frightfully speeded! for friends, family, mere 
news-tellers, all at length expected that every fresh day 
would bring some disastrous news. 

What a changed scene was there how by that once 
cheerful fire-side, where Jeannie had so lately sat, nursing 
one dear babe, while Mrs. Cameron smoothed the soil hair 
of the other, — talking of Malcolm's return, and fancying 
the how and the when of their meeting ! 

Now, they either sat by the neglected peat-reak, gazing 
on it without consciousness, stupified by previous expecta- 
tion and disappointments; or Jeannie walked wildly to 
and fro, wringing her, hands, calling on her husband's and 
children's names, repeating every former omen of disaster 
and death, hitherto forgotten : often rushing forward to 
throw herself at Mrs. Cameron's feet, beseeching her to 
pray for her, that she might keep her senses and never do 
harm to herself. 
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How manjr deaths did that poor mother's heart go 
through taring these scenes! Her groans were stifled ; her 
tears were stepped ; or if she wispt, k was pityingly over 
the agonized form of her by tuns half-frenzied, hau-lifriess 
daughter. 

Every household doty was now forgotten by Jeannie — 
nay, even every thought of future provision ; her mind 
could not stretch beyond the present preservation of her 
children : the poor babes were always on her breast or in 
her hand, day and night. She talked, to them of their 
father— wept their father over their unconscious heads- 
soon called them her fatherless babes, and herself their 
widowed mother ! None who heard Jeannie, could in their 
secret minds, refuse sad credence to her wild assertions, 
that she should never behold her Malcolm more ? that he 
lay now underneath the salt sea ; and few could refuse their 
pity, even to her impatient sorrow, when they heard, her 
prophesy her own death in consequence. But such listen- 
ers had only to remind her of her children and Christian 
obligations, to awaken her to a sense of her selfishness and 
sinfulness ;' and therefore to rouse her, for awhile at least, 
to struggle with despair. 

Often when Mrs. Cameron saw her tearless, and wander- 
ing in her mind, from long strains of expectations suddenly 
excited and as suddenly baffled, she would take her in her 
feeble arms, exclaiming, " O my puir bairn ! ha' some mind 
o' ye're inither— ye're Malcolm's raither!" — and at thai 
tender adjuration, Jeannie's tears would burst forth with 
salutary, softening violence. 

Transports of grief, like transports of joy, are beyond 
human power long to sustain ; they exhaust both body and 
mind too much for continuance ; but they are too often re- 
placed by an inward and eating sorrow, which, if it does not 
destroy life itself, strips life of all its enjoyments, and the 
heart of all its capacities of enjoyment. 

Jeannie sunk into a state of settled uncomplaining hope- 
lessness ; and because she struggled no more, believed her* 
self resigned. So deceitful is our frail nature, and so long 
are we of attaining to real Christian submission ! It is true, 
she no longer spent her days in aimless wanderings and wild 
conjectures, but went steadily through all needful employ- 
ments, with a sort of silent despatch, which seemed to say, 
she felt the time of her existence would be short, and that 
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she must hasten to leave nothing undone. •, <S(ill*;her thoughts 
were prsncipnllynndupoji her hatband io his watery grave : 
she could not yet raise her eyes to that hueband in heaven, / 
and wish only to be frond worthy of joining him there ;— 
she did not yet contemplate her children's lost in him, as 
both provider and parent. 

It was otherwise with Mrs. Cameron. From the first 
moment in which Alan Forsyth had sadly and confidentially 
told her that he had been to all the persona Concerned in 
the ship Andrew, and had found each of them painfully 
persuaded that ship and crew would never more be heard 
of— from that moment she had unceasingly sought support 
where alone it maybe given, and had obtained the grace 
she asked. 

Accounts had been received of a dreadful storm in the 
Mediterranean at the period when the Andrew was supposed 
to have been off the coast where the greater number of 
wrecks had taken place ; and in this stoma so many vessels 
had foundered, names and countries unknown, that it was no 
longer possible to doubt that the Andrew was one of these. 
The little " cruse" of money which Cameron had left be* 
tween his wife and mother, was by this time drained ; and 
Alan Forsyth, without his father's continued assistance, 
could not replenish it. Want and wo thus threatening them, 
Mrs. Cameron was obliged to discuss the wretched subject, 
not merely with their faithfal friend, bat with Jesnnie 
herself. 

When this new gulf yawned under her eyes, Jeannie 
started from her lethargy : she acknowledged her sinful 
refusal of all comfort, while yet there were grounds of 
consolation and causes for thankfulness ; and she felt that 
to preserve what Providence had left her, she must no 
longer repine at whet his hand had taken away. 

With a mother's instant resolution, she met the anguish 
of hearing, altering, settling plans for giving bread to her 
children, without degrading them into beggars, or tainting 
her own fair fame by accepting private support from Alan - 
Forsyth. 

In the virtuous determination of earning her own sub- 
sistence, Mrs. Cameron strengthened her by alternate ex- 
hortations and praises ; and by a repetition of those sacred 
promises which are the staff of sorrow. Application was 
made to a neighbouring lady, of more benevolence than for- 
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timfe for counsel and succour : the result was, Jeannte's re* 
move! to Dundee, where she was given apartments for her- ' 
self mad family, with a small stipend in addition, as superin- 
tendent of a school instituted by a wealthy manufacturer 
for the children employed in his manufactory. In this fa- 
tiguing task she was not assisted by Mrs. Cameron, whose 
deplorable health rendered such settled duty impossible ; 
but Mrs. Cameron managed to make op to Jeanne's own 
little ones> for the many hours their poor mother was obliged 
to devote to the. children of others ; and the sight of her 
fatherless babes well and happy, was ever a solace and a 
blessing to' the desolate widow. Even to distant Dundee, 
Alan Forsyth's faithful friendship followed the yet lovely 
object of his first love. 

If the widowed Jeannie Cameron had no longer the car- 
nation cheek and glittering eye of the maiden Jeannie Hal- 
liday, there was a paleness in that cheek, and a tale in that 
tearful eye, which went deeper into Alan Forsyth's heart 
than all their former brightness. — That wasted form, pass- 
ing before htm with the soundless step, and the silent sad- 
ness of a ghost, was an object of such pure yet passionate 
interest to his virtuous heart, that, firmly believing Malcolm 
Cameron was no longer in life, he once more yielded him- 
self up,, not to hope, nor even yet to wishes, but simply to 
love-^unchecked, unsullying, self-permitted love ! Not till 
the. moment in which Jeannie became sensible that Alan 
looked upon her now, as he had used to do in her day of 
earliest youth,— not till then did she completely believe 
that every person had given up the Andrew and her crew 
as past all hope. 

It may be supposed that a jiew fit of desolating anguish 
followed this new conviction. For a while, the pious frame 
of her soul was shaken ; — she had to wrestle long and hard 
against her own infirmity : but the conflict was sustained ; 
— tt was . gone through ;-»-and again the widowed Jeannie 
returned to . battle with the world !s iron cares, for the exist- 
ence of her children and of her husband's mother. 

Except from a conscientious discharge of duty to her em- 
ployer, and< lend observation of her children's growth in 
loveliness and affection, Jeannie had nothing 4q ?weeten-her 
bitter lot* She was yet too young.to live without more hap- 
piness. Her heart, that once basked in the sunshine of a, 
dear husband'* love and generous -character, now sat under 
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a perpetual shadow'. Apprehensions for her children's lb- 
lore (ate too often robbed their innocent smile* of the power 
to charm, and made her feel as if life were utterly joyless. 
In addition to this, a monotonous return of sedentary tasks, 
carried on m unwholesome rooms in the centre of a bust- 
ling town, and that town the seaport whence ber Malcolm 
sailed on his disastrous voyage, was not calculated to cheer 
the spirits or invigorate the frame. Jeannie consequently 
became subject to the many nameless indispositions which 
hare their source in the heart's sad aching. 

After every interval between his visits to Dundee, Alan 
Forsyth observed the rapid decay of her looks and her 
strength with the deepest concern -mere grieved was he 
to feel that Jeannie*s afflicted glance reproved his : eyes 
whenever they were resting on her with .an expression of 
more than sympathy. Again Alan's respectful long*enduring 
love shrank back, closing itself up in bleeding silence. 

By degrees be discontinued his visits to Dundee,, denying 
himself even the blameless delight of listening to the pretty 
prattle of his " wee wifey," who now began to talk that 
imperfect language which has, from the beginning of time, 
drawn the philosopher from his study, the statestaan from 
his councils, and the warrior from his shouting legions, to 
listen to it alone. But Alan, while constraining himself on 
one point essential, he saw,, to Jeannie's peace of; mind, 
claimed the privilege of a god-father, and' having gained 
Mrs. Cameron's voice on his side, insisted .on sendtog an 
annual sum for little Janet's clothing. This kindness was 
offered so kindly, and pressed with such delicacy, that Jean- 
nie, with a gush of tears to the memory of him who had 
been the child's natural provider, consented to accept the 
gift. 

At the termination of the second year after the supposed 
loss of the Andrew", a distant cousin of her captain entered 
into quiet possession of the worthy seaman's property, as 
being next of kin ; no one considering themselves entitled 
to dispute his rights, or to institute a question as to the le- 
gality of such possession until Captain Macdo wall's death 
were ascertained. Alan Forsyth was not so easily content- 
ed : he had often heard Capt. Macdpwall say, with every 
appearance of sincerity, that whenever he died, Malcolm 
Cameron would find that he had done something for " the 
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bennse boy»batrn that «m ea'ed after bta*" Abu* thftrt- 
fe«e, set about seeking for a wiU. 

The hetr-aMaw, (a man of low habits) persisted <in 
averring that none had been found end. Alan* bad- 00 /ashet 
coutse than advertising. A reward torn prouaaed to any- 
one who could produce such a document, ot.giyeiwfoiina- 
tioo of its existence. 

For tbetneaneof thus try ing to benefit the desolate family 
of poor Cameron, Alan waa indebted to . hit father eacfry 
fondness for Jeannie. Old Foray fch pitied, and . loved her 
still ; and not very reluctantly parted from the object of bis 
increasing attachment, money, to raise her from the brink 
of rain. But he was rapidly estranging from he*, by taa«~ 
ble on her 1 aoenupt, by distance of place, by vexation! at: the 
hold her child van had taken upon hia. soa'e affectum, end 
soured by Alan's ouatsnate resolution of dying a .bachelor. 
Fretted by ail this, he privately settled his afiaira, bequeath* 
ing all he possessed to bis eon, with power to leave it in ibis 
turn to his wile or lawful offspring ; but otherwise entailing 
it oh a wealthy nephew and his natural heirs. Very soon 
after this secret act, the old man died ; and Alan, while 
learning that he was master of Brae Farm, with, a consider- 
able sum of ready money, found himself for ever restricted 
from bequeathing any part of such fortune to the fatherless 
babes at Dundee. A small legacy to Jeannie, was, hew- 
ever, some palliation of this painful disappointment ; and 
having given her in it the only solid comfort he had . yet 
procured for her, he directly began a more rigorous search 
after a will of Captain MacdowabVs, than his former fettered 
powers had permitted. 

Numerous and repeated advertisements. were, at length, 
noticed by a letter from North America. An attorney* - 
lately emigrated thither, wrote to say he could give oath to 
the fact of hia having drawn up a regularly-attested docu- 
ment, (of which he could happily produce the original; rough 
draft,) in which Ronald, the son of Malcolm Cameron, was 
left the sum of 3000/,, when he should attain the age of 
twenty-one, his parents meanwhile receiving the interest of 
such sum for hia and .their use. But as this attestation 
could not, the lawyer knew, be singly available, he men- 
tioned the names of two persons who had witnessed the re- 
gular will 9 assuring Alan that if these could be brought for- 
-ward, their oaths, with his, would be sufficient to substan- 
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tiate little Ronald's claim; and that, in 1 such case, the 
infant's relations might think it worth their while to have 
the attorney over from America, for the purpose of swear- 
ing to the facts he stated. 

Alan had no hesitation in adopting the course recom- 
mended. He had neither wife nor child ; and so that at his 
death he should transmit to his next of kin, the farm and 
funded property left by his father, he might spend his in- 
come, and dispose of his own savings exactly as he pleased : 
he therefore began at once to spend profusely and save 
rigorously. 

His pursuit of one of the witnesses to Captain Macdow* 
all's will was successful : but the other, being a sea-faring 
man, gone in an English China-ship to Canton, could not be 
brought forward for at least a twelvemonth ; and even then, 
he might never return from the East, 

Alan was too prudent, and too much in earnest, not to de» 
cide that it was wise to secure all he could of testimony, 
likely to have a happy influence upon the fate of Cameron's 
distressed family. He therefore brought back the expatri- 
ated lawyer ; and in despite of low abuse, and wicked in- 
sinuation from the profligate relative of Captain Macdowall, 
succeeded in so far substantiating the claim of the infant 
Ronald, that it only remained for the oath of John Hender- 
son, from China, to be decided in the child's favour. 

The expense of all this was startling ; and to meet it, 
Alan was unwdlingly obliged to part with his lease of the 
Joy Farm, together with its stork. But it was for Malcolm 
Cameron's son he did it, and Malcolm Cameron would no 
more return to buy back the much-loved residence ! 

To describe the state of Jeannie's mind during the pro- 
gress of this momentous business, is almost impossible. 
Her heart was torn by contradictory hopes and fears. She 
shuddered at the prospect of owing the fortune of her child 
to one who loved her, as she knew Alan had done — perhaps 
did even now ; — one, too, so generously self-denying! Yet 
not to let him go on in the generous attempt, was beyond a 
mother's power of sacrifice. And then, the blessed fortune 
itself! How came it ? From the last testament of him with 
whose fate her Malcolm's was inseparably connected. Cap- 
tain Macdowall's will proved, was her Malcolm's death 
proved ! 

Poor Jeannie ! Still, still were there moments when, in 
9 
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the loneliness of night, and the desolation of remembered 
happiness, she besought God to restore her husband; pray- 
ed, that if he were yet living, whether on desert island, or 
far-off country ; mutilated in body, or distempered in mind, 
her life might be prolonged to behold him once more. 
Jeannie had long since ceased to utter such wild hope, or 
name such extravagant prayer, even to Malcolm's mother. 
She feared now, that there was shame and sin in thinking 
of any objects except her children. Upon these poor 
babes, indeed, was fixed all of her sad heart which was not 
wLh the drowned Malcolm She marked their growing 
charms of intellect and countenance with a mother's pride 
and transport. She saw her Malcolm's manly beauty dawn- 
ing more and more in her little Ronald ; the germs of the 
same frank, and fearless, and noble character were visible 
in his infant habits and affections ; whilst in Janet, a 
thoughtful, almost pensive, sensibility, seemed given the 
child to endear her to the youthful mother, whose heart yet 
yearned for a watching tenderness ; and who was long ere 
she could endure the sight of artless joyfulness, even in her 
Children. 

Janet, at five years old, 1 was capable of tears for her 
father, and ol cat esses meant to soothe a mother's sorrows ; 
often when they were al«>ne would that bereaved mother 
balsam her bleeding heart's- wound, by making the tearful 
child lift her little hands in supplication to Heaven for the 
parent of whom her inlant memory retained not a trace, 
but whose imagined idea she treasured with filial worship. 

It may seem strange to say, that even at that early age 
the poor child felt the tfaci edness of sorrow ; never once 
repeating to others those melancholy vigils ; — but those 
alone who have never been so disciplined, may remain un- 
convinced, that the inlant mind is soon schooled by wit- 
nessing suffering. Time went on. The English China- 
ship was uot heard of till after the period she was expected : 
even then she brought disappointments. John Henderson 
had left her at Bombay for a coast-trader, and new modes 
of obtaining his important attestatiop were to be resorted 
to. This was essential, as the other witness to Captain 
Macdowall's will could only swear to the lact of having 
signed with John Henderson ; Henderson could swear to 
the contents. 
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With preparing and despatching fresh copies of the ne- 
cessary documents and instructions the % fifth year closed ; 
the sixth began. Dismal was the opening of that sixth 
year to Cameron's wife and mother ; for accident brpught 
to the port of Letth a sailor , who had seen the Andrew 
founder off the coast of Africa, when the vessel he was in, 
was herself in too shattered and perilous a state to give the 
slightest assistance ; and his plain testimony at once settled 
one question, maliciously beginning to *be agitated by the 
cousin df Captain Mac da wall ; namely, whether it would 
not be unlawful for an award of property to be given upon 
any will of his kinsman's, unless that kinsman's death 
could be proved. 

When this sad and. sealing testimony was cautiously com- 
municated to Jeannie by the heart- broken mother, the latter 
tried to soften the blow, by previously dwelling on the 
ruinous consequences to themselves, and the useless unre- 
turnable obligation they would have incurred from Alan 
Forsyth, should the law refuse to consider Captain Mac- 
dowali's property inheritable on the plea'of his possible 
reappearance. She tried to awaken such anxiety for her 
boy's provision in the mind of the poor mother, as might 
feebly weaken her anguish when she should learn that her 
husband's death was now ascertained, — and in some mea- 
sure she succeeded. 

Jeannie listened to her with mingled sobs and prayers ; 
still as Mrs. Cameron pressed on her the sense of mercy, 
with this extinction of hope, her raised and streaming eyes 
told that, for herself, starvation and hope would have been 
preferable to this fearful certainty, with all the wealth of 
the world in addition ; but she acknowledged God's gra- 
ciousness, in ordaining, that what carried death to her selfish 
desires, should«gire life perhaps to her children. 

Distress of another kind was connected with this public 
testimonial ' of Malcolm Cameron's death. Jeannie was 
harassed by the addresses of her employer's son, a young 
thoughtless man, of violent passions, who was ready to run 
all present risks for the sake of possessing her, but who 
was likely enough to hate her six months afterwards for 
marring his prospects. 

Sunk as poor Jeannie's heart was under a load oi care 
as well as of sorrow, she was still beautiful ; for she was 
yet young* Whilst youth continues, real beauty may 
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change its character, from the effect of grief or sickness, 
but it only changes its mode of power over the eye and the 
soul. 

Jeannie's form had lost its luxuriancy ; hut its propor- 
tions were become more delicate, its character more inter- 
esting ; her cheek was neither so rounded, nor so blooming 
as in her days of happiness ; but it had the whiteness and 
clearness of the li|y ; and vanishing hues (springing from 
sudden emotion) coloured It at moments with an unearthly 
degree of beauty. 

This pure and spirit-like complexion, the fine line of her 
features, the lender sadness of her dee ply -fringed, down- 
cast eyes, and the affecting air of youth which surrounded 
her, were perhaps heightened in their effect by her widow's 
dress. As she walked to kirk, leading in either hand her 
two fatherless babes, the deep, yet chastised sorrow which 
sat upon her fair brow, and the tearful tenderness with 
which she occasionally . regarded her prattling children, 
touched every beholder. 

Many an eye, as it followed " the bonnie Jeannie Cam- 
eron," had a tear in it! Many an honest heart longed for 
the power of raising the lost husband and father from his 
watery bed I 

Such wishes were rfot those of young Blair ; his senses 
were alone concerned in his passion for the youthful widow; 
and so beautiful, in his estimation, was * 4 the glass-skin he 
could amaist spy thro' ; and the sma' waist he could far 
mair than span ; and the bit foot na' bigger than a liddy's I 97 
— that he would have thought any change in them dearly 
bought by more happiness and better health in the admired 
object herself. Alter public proof of Malcolm Cameron's 
death, this overbearing suitor's importunities became so 
irksome, and his father appeared so little inclined to trust 
in Jeannie's determined resistance, that she suddenly saw 
herself doliged to give up the situation she held, and seek 
subsistence elsewhere. 

At this juncture fain would Alan Forsyth have offered her 
the shelter of the roof which had protected her childhood ; 
but in no way durst he propose it. The heart he loved was 
already nearly crushed by its weigh t*of obligation to him, 
and would not hear of more. With a grieved spirit he 
saw her and hers removed into a small cotter's house (on a 
distant moorland,) which they were to share with the man 
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and his wife ; there Jeannie and Mrs. Cameron hoped to 
earn a subsistence by spinning, until the expected fortune 
of little ' Ronald might allow them to live in ease and 
comfort. 

But thither new calamities followed. Mrs. Cameron, in 
consequence of great exposure to cold on a mud floor, had 
a Jong rheumatic fever, from which she was scarcely reco- 
vered so as to move without assistance, ere little Janet took 
the measles ; and her subsequent recovery was so slow, that 
Jeannie's small legacy from old Forsyth was entirely drained, 
and/ for the first time in her life, she voluntarily begged tbe 
assistance of Alan. 

It was little that she borrowed, after all ; yet that little, 
she believed, preserved her darling's life ; and never did 
she hold the wine to Janet's lips (which his kindness ena- 
bled her to give) without feeling an absolute pang of grati- 
tude. Sufficient as Alan Forsyth's means were for relieving 
such distress as Jeannie's, nay, of bestowing on her, had 
she cho.-en it, many an humble luxury, they were drops of 
water to an ocean, when employed in prosecuting a search 
after an obscure individual in such a wide and distant land as 
India. He felt this truth every day, in the every-day sacri- 
fices he was forced to make that he might carry it on "even 
imperfectly; apd he sighed with generous, sorrow to think 
he should have nothing to bequeath the fatherless chil- 
dren of Malcolm C imeron, when it should please heaven to 
call him also to another world. 

^ Since Jeannie's removal to her new residence, Alan had 
Only trusted himself with one or two distant visits ; it was 
almost beyond his endurance to see her s* falle#. She was * 
removed, it is true, from the narrow ** wyndes"and close air 
of a trading town ; from the frowns and suspicious looks of a 
hard employer : from the audariou* pursuit of a purse p^roud 
though ardent suitor; and from all those contumelies which 
the better educated, when sunk to poverty, meet from the 
thoughtless ami unfeeling of every class; — but she was bare- 
ly sheltered from the inclemencies of the weather by a roof 
and four damp walls ; she, and the sickly Sirs Malcolm, had 
to toil all day, and half night, to earn the pittance which was 
to supply all their wyits ; and this might last Jeannie's life, 
— all their lives ! — provided the will were not substantiated ; 
and Alan's days not prolonged, to gather np a fresh fund in 
lieu of that which was now exhausted. Alan saw that 

9* 
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Jeannie had brought her spirit under entire subjection to .the 
Divine will in the removal of her husband ; nay, that she 
began to confide more firmly in the same goodness for the 
future destinies of her children, and to draw that consola- 
tion from pious rumination which is the blessed reward of 
the Christian's struggle with his unsubmitting nature. But 
this right. and happy temper could net cancel present suffer- 
ing ; — existing suffering is a real evil, — and his heart bled to 
observe what she endured, while forced to let her husband's 
mother bear her feeble part in those labours which poverty 
and helpless children accumulate. To Jeannie, whose ear* 
liest habit had been that of ministering to age, and infirmity, 
and' want, (humble as her means ever were,) — to her, the 
bitterness of imposing tasks' upon Mrs. Cameron for their 
mutual advantage was beyond expression. What agony, to 
mark in her mother the hollow eye and ghastly cheek ; the 
often-attempted smile ; the crowding irrepressible tears 
of bodily weakness, as often endeavoured to be dispersed ; 
—to Jcnow her ill able to do any thing, yet obliged to let her 
do much ; to see her faint, yet have no cordial to present, nor 
even a few minutes to, spare for the purpose of supporting 
tha.t aching head ; — to see all this, — tee! all this, — was it 
not positive, lite-grinding misery : ^ Ian could the less endure 
the observation pf this distress, because his pwn funds were 
so wasted, that he could barely defray tjie expenses of the 
inquiry going on in India, and had not one guinea laid by 
for future bequeathment. Under such impression, he ab- 
stained from frequent visits to the moorland. He went to it 
at length, after two months absen.ce. 

Jeabnie was in a mauner alone ; for the cotter and his 
wife were out,' and Mrs. Cameron sleeping off the effects of 
a strong opiate, taken to lull racking pain. She sat spinning 
by a # dull fire, while her little .girl read to her, in a sup- 
pressed voice, a chapter from the Bible. Traces of tears 
were on the young mother's cheeks ; and her eyes, shaded 
only by the widow's cap, (her glossy hair never appearing 
now,) were surcharged with thoughts, suggested by her mo- 
ther-in-law's recent suffering. Alan paused a moment oa 
the clay threshold, before he could master the heart-throb 
with which he contemplated that sa^ty fixed brow, which 
grief had robbed of all life-tints. As he advanced, Jeannie't 
glad welcome was interrupted by the shock of seeing him 
look ill, evidently from positive illness. Upon questioning 
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him, she found that he bad imprudently sat in wet clothes 
at a public meeting, after having been previously overheat- 
ed, and in consequence had been laid up with an inflamma- 
tion of the' lungs. Some fever and a hollow cough remained, 
which, though Alan made light of it, reminded her who 
heard it that two of bis mother's brothers had fallen victims 
to consumption ; and she looked at him for a single instant 
with a piercing and grieving kindness, which she had never 
before suffered her eyes to express.- Alan turned like ashes 
at the look, but only pressed the little Janet to his breast, 
as she came lovingly between his knees. There was no joy 
in the thrill oi that submissive breast ; yet was* there tender- 
ness in it. He was beginning to speak, but a fit of severe 
coughing seized him, and after several ineffectual efforts, he 
was obliged to relinquish the attempt. 

The fond child pressed his now flushed cheeks with both 
her small hands ; kissing those cheeks alternately ; calling 
him ber " dear gude Alan," and begging him never to stay 
away so long again. Alan almost hugged the $weet innocent 
into his heart. "Oh, what would I gi'e," he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, "that my puir father had na' tied up my hands 
Sae ! My bonny bairn ! — ane blink o' ye're gladsome e'e is 
aye my hearths cordial ! — But I'm na' the liker to dee for a* 
this, Mrs. Cameron," he added, seeing Jeannie regarding 
him with pitying expression ; " a gude day's wark, or twa» 
will rouse me up again." 

Dinna talk o' wark, Mr. Forsyth, 99 said Jeannie, with a 
heavy sigh ; ** ye're fitter far for your bed, and a nurse by ye ; 
and dinna fash yerseP about us, but tak care o' ye're ain 
life. My puir heart's sair to see ye. Ye're owre gude t<i 
be let out o' this sorrowfu' warld ; and be gane— " Jean- 
nie's voice sunk in tears at this faint allusion to her hus- 
band, and it was some time before she recovered herself. 

After brief silence, she dried her eyes, and looked at him 
again, long and steadfastly; then laying her hand on his 
arm, said, in a tone of earnest interest, " Alan, friend ! ne- 
ver man has been truer friend than ye hae been to me ; and 
boo that I never mair shall see him wha only had the right 
to direct, nane but God an' my ain conscience to speir at* 
gif ye'U get some do^e body intil ye're house to mind that 
eougb, ye shall tak' ye're wee wifey hame wi' ye, ta plea- 
sure ye, whiles ye idle a bit. My puir mither, sleepin* 
there, is na' fit for ony thing, or she wad watch by ye day 
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an' night, to testify our gratitude an' regard; bat she tak's 
sair nursing hersel', Alan ; we must na' lose ye too." 

At the accents of Jeannie's voice, Alan's heart again melt- 
ed with a sad joy ; and hs he laid his gushing eyes upon the 
head of little Janet, conflicting emotions shook his whole 
body. 

When at length he could trust himself with speech, he 
answered cheerfully, that he was not ill enough yet, to rob 
her of her darling; ownedit was a sore temptation to offer 
him his 44 wee wifey." but said he was not so selfish as to 
take her to a lone man's house ; he should therefore thank- 
fully decline the kind proffer, and come again soon, to re- 
compense himself, and show his friends that he was far 
stouter than they thought. 

44 But I am somewhat distressed in mind, Mrs. Came- 
ron," he added, hesitatingly, 4< an/l ye ,ken, that when we. 
hae ony thing unpleasinii to say to a body, we—" 

"En! what hae ye been hearing?" Jeannie exclaimed, 
with instant apprehension. Alan unwillingly handed her an 
•pen letter. She read it in eager silence. 

The letter purported, that John Henderson could not be 
traced. It was discovered that he had lelt the coasting ship, 
into which he had transferred himself at Bombay : but 
whether he had taken a situation in some American or some 
European vessel, and quitted India, no one could tell, it 
was possible that he was dead. * . # 

Without this man'* testimony, the draught of Captain 
MacdowalHs will would not be admitted as a legal instru- 
ment, and Jeannie's family must remain in beggary. After 
* she had twice read this letter, Jeannie did not weep—did 
not utter sigh or sound ; she sat perfectly still, while Alan 
was falteringly trying to say something consolatory ; but 
tLere was an expression in her tearless eyes, as they rested 
on the paper, which runt; poor Alan's heart. 

< 4 O, Jeannie !" he said, tremulously, 44 what wad I gi'e 
— O that ye could read my heart, whiles — " He broke off, 
and tried to look away from her, as she now locked both her 
hands over her eyes, and sat motionless as a statue; but 
his asking gaze, returned to her again, and he ejaculated, a 
few inaudible words. Jeannie at le^th broke her dreary 
silence. — 44 Alan— kind friend," she said, 4k ye dinna judge 
hardly o* me for this ; I weil ken the sin o't, and I pray 
whiles for mair grace. But my Malcolm in the salt sea — 
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my bairns like to be beggars,— and ye, perhaps, na in this 
irld when I may beta'en out o't— O Alan, but formybairns, 
u d yon puir body sleepin* there— " Jeannie's voice melted, 
„nd suffocated in tears. Alan looked at her. fetched uva 
or three short agitated sighs, looked wistfully at her again 
—then with hurried accents, said, w My lather, rest his 
saul, meant weel ; but 0, that he had na' made sic a hard 
dispose o' his property !— ye ken, that I may na' bequeath 
ony o* his siller to ony body, except a wife o' my ain ; and 
the little siller I hae scrapit up, is a' gane too— so, if I dee 
soon Jeannie— I ken ye" re heart is in the salt sea ; but 

Jeannie started up, her face crimsoned, w Dmna name 
it, Alan ! dinna name it !" she cried forcibly ; then turning 
white as a corpse, tried to catch at something near her tor 
support, but sunk down with a suffocating sigh on the seat 
whence she had risen. . , 

Alan dropped on his knees before her. " Jeannie, I tak 
God to witness, it was na' for my ain sake I hae made sae 
bauld ;— do ye believe me, Jeannie ?— fond and sintu my 
heart is, doubtless ; but i^uwre much yours to desire ony 
thing ye dinna like, I was but thinking o' ye're destitute 
state, when ye might hae nane to help ye, an' mem the 
kirkyard— an' I thought if I could ony how bequeath— 

Alan stopped ; his eyes, earnestly, humbly, tondly fixed 
on her, he brgan again. * O Jeannie, if lor the bonme 
weans' sake ! I'd never claim ony thing o' ye save ye re 
sweet company nacthin* but the pleasure o> leny.m? » 
my warldly wealth to ye." Again he paused ; but Jeannie 
could not answer ; her tears were pouring like heavy ram v 
and sobs shook her delicate frame nearly to convulsion. 

Once or twice she motioned him to rise, though without 
looking up ; hut Alan refused to quit his kneeling posture, 
till she should utter fafe pardon, and say she believed his 
disinterested motive. ' 

« Kind Alan I 1 believe ye I" at length she faultered out, 
as Mrs. Cameron, awakened by the sound ot hysteric weep- 
irtir, called from her bed in a voice of alarm. Jeannie 
caught up her terrified little girl in her arms, and caving 
Alan to explain the stfene. hurried horn their small room, 
into that only other one, appropriated to the cotter and ms 

W1 Alan was gone, when Jeannie rejoined her mother-in-law ; 
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but she had heard his frequent and hollow cough breaking L 
In upon the mournful murmur of his voice, while speaking, 
sounding to her ears his own death knell ; and she felt her 
ingratitude, as she sickened to remember all she owed to j 
him. i 

But her heart was indeed at the bottom of the salt sea, c 
with the husband of her youth ; and she refused, at this f 
moment of strongly-awakened love, to look on the future j 
beggary of her children. 

44 No —never could she jnve herself to any man, after i 
having belonged to Malcolm." Rather could she see her i 
babes perish in her arms, herself perishing with them, than | 
give them another father! i 

There was, however, a probability more grievous than 
dying all together, which Jeannie would not imagine then, 
but which Mrs. Cameron's better-disciplined mind, steadily, 
because unavoidably, contemplated 5 and, alter a time, 
pressed firmly upon her daughter-in-law's consideration. 

In consequence ot bodily fatigue, scanty food, scantier 
clothing, and increasing years, Mrs. Cameron's originally 
shattered constitution was evidently quite broken. It was 
probable that she would not live ; or il living, must remain a , 
dead weightupon others. Jeannie's own delicately-construct- 
ed frame was wasting away, under pre manure anxiety, and 
unwonted toil. If they both died, (supposing Alan Forsyth 
taken away,) who was to succour Cameron's orphans ? — 
and, even if both parents lived, would it not be to behold 
these beloved memorials of him they mourned, doomed to 
hopeless penury ?— Jeannie had attempted much, done 
much for their maintenance, but misfortunes accumulated ; 
and here was Alan Forsyth, to whom she owed almost 
every comfort they had tasted, willing to make her children , 
rich and happy ; generously offering to take the boon oj her 
hand upon her own terms. Man, too, was sick arid sad, with- 
out wife or kinswoman to wait on his sickness, — and Alan j 
was their benefactor ! 

Mrs. Cameron did not ur*e all this in one conversation : 
she dealt more mercifully with Jeannie, and with her own 
inward bleeding heart. But she noticed the best moments 
for introducing the vital subject, and pressed it occasionally 
with as much tenderness as good sense* Jeannie could no 
longer help thinking over the late past, and the dismal fu- 
ture. The one contemplation excited gratitude and pity 
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towards Alan Forsyth ; the other awakened anguish and ap- 
prehension for her children. 

Winter was coming on ; Mrs- Cameron's rheumatic com- 
plaint was fixing into actual helplessness ; gainful work, as 
well as strength, was failing Jeannie ; small debts were ac- 
' cumulating by her ; Alan Forsyth kept fearfully away ; and 
there were times when her poor children had not bread to 
eat. 

There was <* neither meal nor money" in their poor te- 
nement, one night, when Mrs. Cameron again ventured on 
the painful subject. Jeannie sat silently at her wheel ; big 
tears dropt last and frequent over her cheeks ; and though 
she felt the fingers of her little Ronald in the plaits of her 
gown behind, as he moaned whisperingly that he was very 
hungry, she moved not—spoke not Tears, scalding tears 
alone, continued running down her faded face, dropping on 
the hair ot little Janet, w ho sat winding yarn at her mo- 
ther's feet, piteously regarding her grandmother's old and 
hilf-ftmished cat, as it pressed itself into her skirts for the 
sake of wai mth. 

Mrs. Camefon felt every one of her own words, as she 
tittered them, go to her heart like a knife ; but 9he believed 
that the bitter sacrifice was demanded of her as ©f Jeannie, 
for her son's children's, sake ; and, with many an anguished 
glance at the misery of Jeannie's look, she went on with her 
melancholy exposition of their desperate circumstances. 

Mrs. Cameron finished her exhortation by the assurance, 
that she thought il Malcolm's blessed spirit were permitted 
to speak to those on eaith, it would bid his wife accept the 
generous offer of their friend and benefactor. 

With this declaration she ended. Deep silence followed. 
Little Konakl continued pulling his mother's gown ; but Jean- 
nie still noticed it not. Her features; however, began to 
nnjve convulsively ; large drops gathered on. her forehead ; 
the child gradually slackened his hold, till sinking down, as 
if utterly hopeless, he burst into audible tears. 

Jeannie^withjt smothered, dismal sound, as if her very 
heart-strings cr^ked, pushed away her wheel, and snatch- 
ing up the child, exclaimed, "Mither! I'll marry Alan!" 
As she concluded, her head fell over that of her fatherless 
boy, while pressing him to her bosom with one hand, and 
drawing the piteous-looking Janet into the same embrace. 

From her attitude and her stillness it might be supposed 
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ui> had fainted ; but Mrs. Cameron better understood this 
death-trance of a sore-wrung heart ; and she suffered the 
poor victim's head to rest upon those of her children, till 
the last throe was over, and softened feelings flowed out in 
different tears. 

Jeannie once more wept long and violently ; Mrs. Came- 
ron shared her sad emotion ; but, after some time, she con- 
trolled herself sufficiently for speech, tenderly reverting to 
Alan Forsyth's generous and moderate expectations from 
an union with the widow of Malcolm. 

Jeannie lifted up her pale face as she spoke. " Na\ 
Blither," she cried, "ancel marry Alan, I'll do a wife's 
duty till him. Gif I am to tak' my bairns' bread an* breed- 
ing fra' his kind hand, Til na' show mysel' ungratefu'. Let 
the weans bide wi' ye a bit," she added rising ; " I want to 
be by myselV 

There is no privacy for the poor ; in that grievance only 
they resemble the highest rich : their griefs, their joys, nay, 
their very prayers, are obliged to pass in public. Jeannie 
Cameron was forced to quit her single room, ere she might 
beat her breast unseen and uncensured. 

She hurried from the low door-way. It was a clear 
October night, and before her stretched the desolate moor- 
land — above her spread the splendid heavens. The sky 
was spangled thickly with star?, and directly opposite to her 
burnt that one fixed light which her lost husband had first 
taught her how to know aud to find. 

That star seemed reproaching her now for what she had 
just purposed. She closed her eyes hastily against its 
brightness ; then pressing her lips on the ring he had given 
her, exclaimed, " O my drowned Malcolm ! it is for ye're 
bairns that I pay sic bitter price. Rather wad I row me in 
my winding sheet — " Jeannie's shuddering heart shrunk 
from its own imagining ; and again she wildly kissed the 
ring which Malcolm's hand had placed upon hers. 

Back on her memory came all the hope, the dread, the 
tumult, the thrilling transports of that blisrful period. She 
remembered every look, every tone of^fer lover's ; she 
remembered, too, her own superstitious seizure when he 
told her that the original possessor of that ring was a heart- 
stricken man iu the grave ; and she thought now that such 
sad foreboding had been verified. 

Not until she bad thrown herself upon her knees on the 
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bare earth, and prayed fervently to that God in wb « ,w 
bosom she humbly trusted her husband was resting, did 
peace revisit her tortured thoughts. With prayer came a 
strong sense of duty, of needful chastisement, of an over- 
ruling and divine will, which she feared to resist ; and when 
she arose from her knees, she arose resigned and strength- 
ened. 

Jeannie re-entered the cotter's hovel with the look of a 
submitted spirit. Mrs. Cameron also bad had her agony ; 
but it, too, was over ; and, by tacit consent, neither of them 
renewed the agitating subject for that nightr The next day 
a letter was despatched from Mrs. Cameron to the Brae 
Farm. 

Scarcely crediting his senses, with death on his cheek, 
but transport at his heart, Alan Forsyth speeded to the cot- 
ter's hovel. In Jeannie's consent to become his wedded 
wife, every wish of his youth and manhood were included. 
Jeannie consented to dwell under the same roof with him — 
to watcb his wasting frame till it should moulder into the 
grave — to owe to him a home and provision for all she 
loved on earth ! Alan's soul was content. 

How they met, and what was spoken between them, it 
would be vain to describe. There was deep sorrow and 
deep joy in the meeting. But Jeannie had more to con- 
strain on her side, since with her was the sorrojv, a sorrow 
all her own ; and with Alan was the joy, a joy so free from 
base selfishness, so pure, so generous, so exalted by inward 
consciousness of life's decay, that it needed no concealment. 

Little discussion was necessary. Alan had already exe- 
cuted tbe deed, which bequeathed every thing he possessed 
to Jeannie ; as soon as she would fix the day, he would 
make preparations for their marriage. 

A day was named : Jeannie was to remain till then in her 
present humble abode ; after which, Alan was to take them 
all home to the Brae Farm ; there, Mrs. Cameron kindly 
hoped her cares, and those of his grateful wife, would con- 
quer the fata] ^nptoms of disease which now burnt upon 
his cheek ; anBannie, scarcely knowing what she felt, ex- 
cept that it was wretchedness of some sort, inwardly pur- 
posed, that, with Heaven's assistance, she would perform a 
wife's duty by him to the last. 

During the week which intervened between this day, 
and tbe one appointed for their marriage, Jeannie bore her- 
10 
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self With an exterior 1 of decent cheerfulness : if she wept 
through many a lonely moment in byre or field, she dried 
faer eyes before she came into the presence of her mother, 
and her children. These last loved Alan Forsyth even 
now, as thoagh he were their father ; she would not, there- 
fore, let them see, that to marry him, was a new sorrow 
to her. 

The marriage day came ; " druckit an' drearie," as the 
old cotter called it, w^ile he looked up at the dark raining 
sky. Jeannie stood before the altar with Alan Forsyth, 
the companion of her childhood, her friend, her benefactor. 
But him she saw not there : she saw only the vision of 
her first marriage-day ; she was conscious only to the 
voice that had then sounded angel- like in her ear— to the 
hand that had then thrilled her very soul. Malcolm, in all 
the young beauty and joyous lave of that sunny day, stood 
again before her : she was entranced for a moment ; then, 
- with such a look as we awaken with from a blessed dream 
of startling reality, gazed up at the sound of her present 
bridegroom's stifling cough, and met such a look of tender 
sympathy from his eye, that it smote her to the heart. She 
recovered herself on the instant, and the marrfage rite 
was finished. Here too, ended Jeannie's sacrifices: — 
nothing further was demanded of her. 

On reaching the Brae Farm, they found a letter waiting 
them from the law-agent in Edinburgh, announcing the 
welcome surprise of John Henderson's appearance, and 
the now certain settlement of little Ronald's claim. 

Had this letter only arrived one day sooner, Jeannie need- 
ed not have married Alan. This the latter felt ; and in the 
bitterness of his regret for her sake, and fearing that she 
would now look on him less kindly, gave way to a degree 
of agitating emotion unusual to him. Jeannie earnestly 
assured him, that, after having once consented to become 
his wife, no change of fortune would have made her volun- 
tarily renounce the engagement. She said this with so 
much tenderness, recapitulating all her oUfetotions to him 
at the same time, that Alan's despondinpPbling yielded 
before one of gratified affection. His weakened frame, 
however, was unable to support the conflict of pain and. 
pleasure, and the bursting of a small blood-vessel was the 
immediate consequence. 

Confusion and alarm now succeeded to Jeannie'* causes 
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for tbankfufness. Medical advice was summoned} and after 
much agonizing anxiety, the worst symptoms were relieved, 
and instant danger removed. Jeannie's first act of wedded 
affection, was that of watching by her husband's bed all 
that long and tearful night. And for many successive days 
and nights did she perform tjie same sad duty. 

Was Alan to be pitied then ? no. — Never had he known 
such happiness. Jeannie's down-like *tep was always ho- 
vering near him ; Jeannie's kind eye was always upon him ; 
Jeannie'B kinder voice was perpetually in his ear. She waa 
watching by him, ministering to him, thinking of him, pray- 
ing for him. Her children hung round his neck, caressing 
and blessing him. What could he ask more ? 

Even sickness has its sources of fervent enjoyment ; there 
is no place like the sick-chamber for proving the worth and 
the affection of those whom we delight to gild witli every 
sensibility, and to gift with every virtue. Alan never loved 
Jeannie so fondly, so rapturously, yet so holily, as he did 
now, when conscious that he must soon pass away from her, 
like a tale that is told. 

Even Malcolm Cameron, could he have seen nis wife 
supporting the poor invalid's head, as he sat exhausted after 
paroxysms of coughing, — even he, would not have plucked 
him from the soft resting-place his aching temples found. 
Faithful to his own engagement, Alan leaned on Jeannie but 
as a blest and grateful brother. Whilst the grasp of death 
was on him, he beheld her with the eyes of a dying man ; 
it was only in such moments as now and then flatter the 
consumptive with a hdpe' of future health, that he some- 
times dwelt on the fond hope of living to win her entirely 
to himself, by a long course of generous self-denying love. 

After a fortnights confinement to his bed, Alan again got 
down among his friends and family. At first he appeared 
only for an hour or two in the evening, when the house was 
all warm and shut up, and the over-exciting children gone 
to rest : then he came earlier ; till by degrees he establish- 
ed himself byAs^parlou^fire, for the whole of each day. 

Meanwhile,^ery thing within and without doors, went 
on well under Jeannie's careful direction. On all occasion* 
she endeavoured to repay Alan Forsyth's humble devoted- 
ness, by unremitting attention to his welfare and interests. 
Freely did she give him the joy of seeing that his gene- 
rosity had indeed sweetened her existence. She taught k$JV 
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children to love and honour him ; and by the solicitude 
with which she ministered to his slightest wants, and watch- 
ed his melancholy decay, convinced him that Jeannie would 
at last lament him for her own sake. 

There were indeed so many substantial blessings afforded 
her now, that she must have been criminal alike to Provi- 
dence and to Alan, had she not felt and devoutly acknow- 
ledged their existence. 

Money and comforts flowed in upon her. The impor- 
tant suit was decided, and little Ronald was now master of 
two thousand pounds, herself enjoying the interest of that 
sum. Mrs. Cameron warmly clad, generously dieted, and 
kindly attended, was rapidly recovering her usefulness. 
Penury and privations, toil, and the bitter inability to relieve 
another's wants,~which had so long afflicted Jeannie, were 
now over ; and her children's faces, so lately wan with po- 
verty, were as bright with colour as with smiles 

At then gleeful sports, and bursts of innocent mirth, 
(sounds hitherto unheard,) the mother's heart would fill 
with transport ; though, perhaps, tbr next moment, that 
heart would he shadowed by thoughts of him who would 
have joyea with her had he heard such sounds. Jeannie 
had been Alan Forsyth's wife two months, and with the last 
days of December a second winter seemed to be setting in, 
when Alan's physician, who, coming from a distance, only 
came occasionally, found him so reduced by sleeplessness 
and night-perspirations, that he considerately warned the 
family to prepare for his speedy, though gentle, dissolution. 
Sincere was the grief which wrung Jeannie's heart at this 
intimation ; Alan was very dear to her; and to her children 
he was indeed a second father. She now recollected every 
trifling, as well as great kindness he had ever shown to her, 
and recollected them with bitter self-upbraidings. How 
affectionately be had borne himself towards her husband's 
mother ; how willingly he had taken the charge of her 
Malcolm's dog and of her parrot, when, on quitting Dundee, 
she no longer bad means to keep them ; *Apd when auld 
Bawtie died, did na' Alan see the puir tyk^naid decent in 
the ground, for his drowned master's sake ?" Jeannie's soft 
heart melted over these remembrances. * 

Alan himself was serenely resigned to his inevitable fate ; 
for the utmost wishes of his pure passion had been gratified, 
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when the marriage rite eaipowered him to place Jeemne 
beyond the reach of pecuniary care. 

After the physician's departure, and a sad discussion of • 
what he had imparted, Alan had a portion of Scripture read 
to him by her whose voice was still his soul's music ; after 
which he went to sleep in hjs easy-chair. 

For the sake. of warmth (though it was only the gloam- 
ing) the window-shutters were closed, leaving the room 
merely enlightened by the glow of a good peat fire. As 
Alan slept, Mrs. Cameron went on silently preparing some 
whey against his waking ; while Jeannie sat knitting by his 
side, watering his slumbers with anxious observation. Her ' 
heart was more than usually henry ; for on , this day she 
had heard his death-doom; and this day was the birthday 
of her drowned Malcolm. 

Poor blind fools that we are • In this awful state of never- 
ceasing change, why do we ever set apart certain days for joy 
and festival! The timecomes surely to us all, when such day* 
return burthened thus, with a double load of sorrow. Jean- 
nie could not drive back from her thoughts the memory 
of past 30ths of December ; and well did she read oa big 
mother's pale cheek the same sad remembering. 

But neither of them noticed each other's silent suffering. 

The most perfect stillness, however, reigned in the little 
parlour, when the voice of the servant girl in the outer room 
was heard addressing Mrs. Cameron's cat. " Awa wi ye, 
auld Pouldy ; get up fra' the fire, ye muckle whaup !" At 
the same time another sound was heard, as of some one en^ 
tering, and shaking the weather off their clothes a/id their 
feet. 

" Is that the dear bairns come fra' the catechising ?** 
asked Alan, as he awaked. 

"Its na' the bairns !" was called out frop* the kitchen, 
by the stout lass officiating there. A moment or two after- 
wards, her broad good-humoured face ivas seen at the door; 
she was come for some whisky. 

" Wha ha' yecot there, Katie f ' asked Mrs. Cameron, 
as she gave o^^nie cordiaj. 

*< Ainly a puir auld body, wi' his very heart gripped wi* 
the cauld ; I found him out by the byre, standi**' gk>wrin' at 
the house like ane stupefied. Troth, he waB araaist ©moor- 
ed wiMbe snaV 

«« Wi' tiie sua' i" repeated Jeannie, seized with a 
10* 
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tber's panic. " Does it sna' then sae ?" and without wait* 
ing an answer, she ran into the kitchen : never stopping to 
notice the poor wayfarer, who, in attempting to rise from a 
stool before the fire, had tottered and sank down again, she 
pushed open the outer door, and looked out. 

The knowe before the house, and the burn running past 
it, were already sheeted with " the white deluge," which 
still continued to come heavily down ; and the fall itself was 
so thick, that none but the nearest objects could be discern- 
ed through it. 

Jeanme's brain immediately filled with fearful images. 
Between the Brae Farm and the minister's house, where 
her cnildren were, there lay many broken banks, and a 
very deep small stream, which the treacherous snow might 
conceal and render dangerous. 44 God guide us, what a 
night it wil be!" she exclaimed. 

Katie hastened to relieve a mother's fear. " Hoot, mis- 
tress !" sbe cried with rough kindness, "there's naething 
to flay jie. The bairns '11 come skelpin' in, just noo, ye'U 
see. Baith Bell an' Donald are awa' for them ; an' in the 
shay-cart too." 

" Weel ! Weel !" repeated the silenced mother ; " Katie, 
see ye let that puir auld man bide till the fa's oure ; or may 
be he'll be for sleepin' in the byre wi' some gude blankets 
happed about him. Gude friend !" 

" Ye need na' faBh yeresel' to speer at him," Katie ob- 
served. «* At first I thought he was either daft or deef, 
for he ainly wagged hi* pow, an' worked wi' his puir, durty 
hands: but I'm thinking noo, that he's outlandish by the 
bit duds o' him, an' a word or twa o' gibberish he was stot- 
tering whiles." 

See till him then, Katie," said Jeannie, moving way 
sadly ; "I'm owre wae just noo to mind o/iy thing mysel' !" 
and with a sore sigh she returned heavily into the par- 
lour. 

The next moment the rumbling of a cart was heard 
through the enow, close to the house. Katie called joyous- 
ly out, Jeannie ran back, and in another second, the glad 
clamour o t young voices, and of eager kissing, were mixed 
with a mother's thanksgivings. 

Alan rote from his chair without assistance, and tottered 
into the midst of them. A seat was. directly placed under 
bim by hie gently-chiding Jeannie, while Katie poured out 
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the children's supper of porridge, and Mrs. Cameron dried 
their little faces, which not even Donald's thick plaid had 
defended completely from the weather. 

After many a fondly renewed clasp round the neck of the 
delighted Alan, and as many a silent, agitated embrace 
from their full-hearted mother, Janet and little Ronald be- 
gan to eat their suppers, relating between each horn-spoon 
full, with childish eagerness, their wonderful triumphs at 
the cathechising. 

To them the drifting snow, which had caused their 
mother's alarm, had been actual enjoyment. The huddling 
all together under one plaid, the stumbling speed of their 
clumsy horse, nay, the very melting of the cold snow-flakes 
on their little cheeks, was to them amusement ; and while 
they told of these, their brightened faces announced both 
health and glee. 

Jeannie's spirits were depressed beyond her power of 
rousing ; and, for once, something like a pang pierced her 
as she contrasted their happy unconcern on this sadly-re- 
membered day with her own wretched remembrances : yet, 
for Alan's sake, she had not said what day it was. She 
turned aside to conceal her emotion, sighing (perhaps un- 
consciously as she had used to do when alone, and self-pri- 
vileged to sigh. 

At that sound her parrot, suddenly censing to scream ou 
the names of her children, mechanically finished the sigh 
with the words which used ever to follow it, " O, my 
Malcolm f At that unexpected, long-forbidden exclama- 
tion, Jeannie's weakened spirit at once abandoned her, and 
sinking down on the bench beside Alan, she burst into ago- 
nizing tears. 

Alan looked anxiously, piteously on her ; then laid his 
trembling hand on her knee, and as she tried to suffocate 
her tears while sobbing "Forgi' me," Alan faltered out, 
" Dinna stop ye'resel, my Jeannie. I ken ye'li greet 
whiles for Malcolm a' ye' re days ; I loo' ye the better fosjt. 
Mrs. Cameron," he resumed, after a short pause, M the 
bairns ha' done — will ye see them in bed to-night ?" 

Mrs. Cameron understanding him, motioned to their 
maid Bell, and taking a hand of each sorrow-taught and 
now-tearful child, she went quietly away with them. 

Jeannie's long-suppressed feelings had over-mastered her 
completely, and she suffered the children to be removed, amd 
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her husband to remain, without attempting to interfere. 
With natural good-feeling, Katie bustled into the parlour 
upon what she would have called " a theevelesa errand,'' 
having, by a previous^ghince, ascertained that the old beggar 
had fallen with his head against the wall, evidently fast 
asleep. 

Thus, in a manner, alone with his wife, Alan address- 
ed her with soothing tenderness. For some time Jeannie 
could only press and wring the hand which feebly clasped 
hers. At length she sobbed out, 

4t it is this day, Alan ! this ance happy day ! O, forgi' 
me, forg'f me ! Ye that ha' been a true father to my Mal- 
colm's bairns, and I na' -wife to ye ! Little comfort will ye 
ha' had wi' me, AJan, freend !" 

" Say na' sae, my dawted ane !" replied the fond Alan, 
resting his cheek on her shoulder, as he feebly drew her to- 
wards him. " Does na' my head lay noo where I never 
thought it wad ha' laid ? A deeing man, Jeannie, is na' like 
ane in health ; he lias na' wish or thought but what he may 
carry into anither warld wi' him. Sae noo, believe me, 
I'm just gretefu' that I never asked mair o' ye." 

44 An' ye, too, to be taken awa' !" exclaimed Jeannie, 
pursuing her own sad thoughts. " VVaes rne ! what a sor- 
rowfu' life is mine ! Ance it was sae happy— owre happy ! 
Blithe shall I be to lay it down, whenever it pleases God." 

" Dinna say that, my Jeannie," interrupted Alan, breath- 
ing shorter and fainter ; " that's a bit siofu'. Think that ye 
ha ? got ye're husband's gude-mithar still, and ye're bonnie 
bairns, that will graw up blessings to ye, na' doubt." 

" Oh yes ! if I were na sinfu\" Jeannie repentihgly an- 
swered, 44 1 wad na' be sae heart-sair. Ye ken if I could 
ha' conquered my wicked will, and been in a' things sic a 
wife to ye as I was to my drowned Malcolm, I should jia' 
be sae wae noo. But ye're faint, Alan — ye're owre weary 
and she started from her seat with another compunctious 
pajgg. 

Alan's pole face flushed for a moment — he gasped to re- 
cover breath ; then rising slowly, too, on her supporting 
arm, owned himself exhausted, and expressed a desire of 
getting to bed. 

Jeaunie obeyed with apprehensive quickness ; and call* 
tag on Katie, succeeded, wkb her help, in getting him 
back into the parlour, arid thence, by slow stages, up stain, 
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Having seen the children settled for the night, Mrs. 
Cameron. came down into the parlour, after passing Alan 
and Jeannie on the narrow staircase. 

She saw, by both their pale faces, that their conversation 
had been affectirfg, and aware that all agitation was perni- 
cious to the poor invalid, restrained herself from uttering 
more than a cheerful good night. 

She now sat down by the neglected fire, with a mournful 
fofeboding that Alan's sand of life had not many grains to 
run ; and as the memory of his various generous acts pressed 
upon her grateful heart, ejaculated a fervent prayer for his 
support and acceptance in the awful hour which seemed so 
near him. 

Some'dark object suddenly interposing between her and 
the light which'entered at the open door from the kitchen, 
caused Mrs. Cameron to look up. She started at sight of a 
man's figure. A second glance assured her that it was the 
foreign wayfarer whom Katie had brought in from the snow. 
She knew bim by his torn gaberdine, large beard, and strange 
- head-covering of rolled linen. 

As this man had cowered over the fire while the children 
I supped, he had appeared low and decrepid; nut now he 
stood tall and erect. Still she did not see his face distinctly; 
for the -lower part of it was wholly concealed by a dark 
growth of beard, and the upper part was hid by his turban 
and the action of looking forward. 

" Do ye .want ony thing, freend ?" she asked, with some 
trepidation, aware that Donald was busy out of doors. 

The stranger did not answer. He gazed wildly before 
him, drew his breath hard, threw a, more hurrying glance' 
all round ; then stepping close up to her, laid a trembling 
hand on her arm. Still he did not speak ; but there was 
something in the feel of that hand — something in that hard,* 
quick breathing ! Mrs. Cameron wildly grasped the arm on 
hers. " In the name of God !" she cried — she could not 
utter more — the next moment she was pressed to the heart 
of her son ! She heard his voice in her ear, felt his kiss on 
her cheek, and knew he lived ! Long, and silent, and bitter 
may be called their joy. Malcolm o'nly spoke by frequent, 
wringing sighs, and convulsed pressures : bis mother mur- 
mured thanksgivings and prayers almost wanderingly. " I 
live to see ye, my son," she said at last, as pushing off the 
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shawl from his head, she gazed sadly on his still white brow 
and tear-red eyes. 

" Ah, ye see me, my mither !" he said in a voice of des- 
pair ; " But hoo do ye see me 1 — a ruined an' bereaved 
man. My Jeannie anither's ! I dinna blame her. But 
life's owre wi' me, mither. Ye must just get me to ane kiss 
o' my bonnie bairns, noo I've had yours, and then I'll gae 
wander — I care na' where I wander." 

" What for wad ye gae, Malcolm ?" cried his mother, 
catchiog at bis bands, to stop their wild action. " Dinna ye 
see that puir Alan is na' for this warld, and that Jeannie's 
heart is as true to ye noo as the day ye married her ? Did 
na' ye hear her in the kitchen there greetin' for ye?" 

" That kitchen !" Malcolm repeated ; "V that I suffered 
in Barbary was nathing to what 1 ha' suffered but noo in that 
kitchen." 

*' Did na' ye hear her greetin' for ye, Malcolm ! persisted * ^ 
Mrs. Cameron ; ** ye were na' sleepin' sure ?" 

"Yes, 1 heard her," Malcolm answered, something like 
joy lighting his shaded eyes ; " but O, mither, that anely 
malt's me pair sure that she wad never be mine again, even 
if puir Alio were cauld. Ance anither man's — ha', she'd 
dee first ! — an' 1 think. 1 wad. That is na' her step, is it ?" 
he asked, hurrying back his turban ; " she must na' see me. 
I wad na' break her precious heart. She thought me 
drowned. Ye were a' fren'less — I heard it a' at Dundee. 
I ken she did it for my bairns — yes, yes, for my bairns !" 
and as Malcolm spoke, he sat down, unconscious of what 
he did: and covering his face with both hands, wept audibly. 

At this sound, Katie, who had been seeking the supposed 
mendicant out of doors, now looked in. Mrs. Cameron 
hastily told her the poor fellow was a relation, and bid her 
say nothing about it at present. Katie nodded and stared, 
but retreated. 

Aware of what was passing in her son's breast, Mrs. 
Cameron now hastened to explain to him all those circum- 
stances in Jeannie's peculiar situation with which public re- 
port could not have acquainted him, but which were evi- 
dently essential to his peace. 

She did this briefly, but thoroughly. When she con- 
cluded, her son, who had been listening to her with rapidly - 
changiog feelings, threw himself on his knees, and with 
fervently clasped hands, invoked blessings on the dying bed 
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of the generous Alan, blessings on the prolonged life of 
his faithful Jeannie, beseeching God to give himself the 
grace to be doly thankful for the stunning rapture of the 
present moment. Ill could he answer his tender mother's 
questions of how-, where he had been saved ? whether the 
Andrew were really wrecked ? and where he had been liv- 
ing so many years t 

He told her, but briefly, that the ship bad actually found- 
ered at the time said ; that he saw Captain Macdowal perish, 
while vainly attempting to help him ; that he himself was 
floated on a plank to the Barbary coast, where he had suf- 
fered seven years' captivity ; from which he was released 
by British valour, in the successful expedition of Lord Ex- 
mouth's fleet against Algiers. " But, O, anther," he ab- 
ruptly cried, *• diona mak' me talk o' mysel — o' ony thing 
noo, except my wife and my bairns. Can na' ye get speech- 
at her, out o' Alan's sleepin'-room ?— *puir Alan ! excellent 
Alan ! — and my wee darlings ! — my very saul yearned till 
them, in yon kitchen. This night, my blessed mither, this 
night ye must tell Jeannie, or I shall na' be able to live owre 
it. — Alice in these arms again ! — O, mither, what a famished 
heart has your puir son had, for seven lang years !" 

Mrs. Cameron replied by the expressive, though silent 
clasp of a mother. As she gazed upon her son's all awa- 
kened features, disguised though the face was, by the thick 
beard, and purposed staining, she recognised again the coun- 
tenance so dear to her memory. 

Gratefully anxious not to hurry the feeble spirit of their 
benefactor, by a sudden discovery of what had just occurred, 
and as anxious for her daughter-in-law, she besought Mal- 
colm to calm himself, if possible, as Alan's life now hung by 
a single thread ; and Jeannie's agitated heart was little cal- 
culated to bear a shock even of joy. 

" Bide still my son," she said, while rising to leave him, 
" and dinna be impatient. 1 must get Jeannie out o' the 
sick-room, and Alan must be sleepin' too, or I may na' ven- 
ture on telling her. — Mind, if ye see Jeannie come down to 
ye her lane, be sure she kens wha she is to see." Malcolm 
answered by the short, trembling sigh of impatient happiness, 
and his mother disappeared. 

What a beating heart was his! — Now he walked up and 
down the little room; now he stopped, hearkening for 
Jeannie's step ; then he walked to and fro again ; sometimes 
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pausing to gaze on articles of furniture associated with the 
dearest remembrances, sometimes standing opposite the 
ticking clock, to see if the dial-hands actually moved. Ex- 
clamations of pious gratitude, of un worthiness in himself 
for so many mercies, of enthusiastic admiration of Alan 
Forsyth, of tenderness for his wife and children, burst at 
intervals from his lips. 

At length a light sound was heard on the stairs. Malcolm 
abruptly sat down, for his limbs could no longer bear him up. 
Some one, he saw, flew in, but he saw not whom : 6ome one 
tried to reach him with their outstretched arms, but only 
his heart felt the embrace : his arms locked the fainting 
figure round ; one gasp from each, at the same moment, and 
husband and wife fell together, senseless, on the floor. 



The next day, after Alan had been made accquainted with 
the surprising event of the preceding night, and his first 
strong emotion of amazement and joy sufficiently tranquil- 
lized, he called for. Malcolm and Jeannie. 

Will it be wondered at, that the husband and father, as 
he dropt on his knees to kiss the generous hand which had 
given bread to his children, and preserved his wife like a 
sacred deposite r is it to be wondered at. that he should weep 
like a child, and utter expressions of idolatrous gratitude ? 

Alan was nearly overcome with honouring emotion, at the 
sight of him kneeling by his side ; and at the touch of 
Jeannie's kiss, as <sbe sealed her lips for the first time in her 
life upon his pale forehead. 

" Dinna worship me, Malcolm, freend !" he faintly ex- 
claimed. — "Gi' thanks where alane they are* due. And 
dinna greet for ye're happy Alan, Jeannie ! He's mair blest 
this very hour, than he was the day ye ga'ed him ye're 
precious hand. — " Is it na mine still ? Aye, Malcolm man," 
he added, with a sweet and kindly smile, " She's na' ye're 
wife yet. Ye ken ye were awa' gude seven years ; sae ye 
maun marry her owre again when I'm gane. — Unless she 
were my lawfu' wife, I could na' ha' bequeathed her a' my 
warldly goods. — I see ye dinna begrudge her blessed watchin' 
by me for the bit days I ha' yet to pass aboon ground.' 1 
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Cameron sobbed out sdtae inrirtfctilrfte words of sorrow 
and affection. Alan spoke ^Sa ; " Cameron, humbly do 
I tak' God to witness, that 1 ha* ever lo'ed ye' re Jeannie's saul 
far better than her face, sweet and botmre asit is, — and lo'ed 
her happiness far mair than my ain wetfc wishes. Sae noo 
J'll dee content ; for she has got ye, an' happiness baith : 
an' puir Alan will Jive in a' ye're hearts, lang, lang after a 
cauld stane's laid owre him, i' the kirk-yard. — And ye'll be 
bringing my wee wifey, noo an 9 then, to that cauld stane," 
he resumed, seeing those around him were weeping too 
much for speech — «• an' ye' 11 tell her, that, there lies the 
mortal part o' ane wha lo'ed her wi' mair than a parent's 
love — indeed I think it's mair ; ane wha dee'd in the firm 
confidence o' a blessed rising on that day, when her sweet 
saul, an' yours, Malcolm, an' yours, Jeannie — fend the sauls 
o' a' 1 love an' leave, will be given back to me again ; pro- 
vided I ha' na' forfeited sic grace by my sins." 



f Under a plainly inscribed stone, in the kirk -yard, where 
his parents were buried, lies now the body of the generous 
Alan. To that stone often do the re-wedded Malcolm and Jean- 
nie come, in the stillness of evening, with their children, to 
talk with them of him who lies sleeping below : teaching 
them so, to love his memory, and to imitate his virtue. 

There, often, at later night, when peace and moonlight 
are resting on these honoured remains, does the grateful 
and deeply impressed Malcolm come to give his own heart 
the solemn lesson which that calm scene teaches ; and Jean- 
nie, stealing after him, silently pours out by his side, her 
tetars, in tender libation, over the friend dearer than a bro- 
ther — the companion oT her childhood — the benefactor of 
her children ! 

" Pop the' most lored are they. 
Of whom Fame speaks not with ner clarion voice 
In regal halls ! — the shades o'erhang their way ; 
The vale, with its deep fountain, if their choice. 
v And gentle hearts rejoice 

Around their steps!— till silently they 'die, 
As a stream shrinks from Summer's burning eye. 
.11 
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' "And the worM knows not then, 
Not then, nor mr, what pure thought* are fled ! 
Yet these are they, that on the souls of men 
Come hack, when night her folding veil hath spread^ 
belong remembered dead!^ ^ 
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Oft in the stilly night, 

When slumber's chain hath bound me. 
Soft memory brings the light, 

Of other days around me ! Moore. 



A widow lady in gray, was the next to take up the nar- 
ration. She looked grave, and rather distressingly embar- 
rassed, on being told it was her turn to tell a story ; plead- 
ing, in answer to the general demand * a want of powers si- 
milar to those gifted persons, who had just performed their 
parts in relating, so fluently,, a tale from beginning to end. 

" 1 never was able," she said, " to repeat even the short- 
est anecdote I have heard, without dropping, perhaps, the 
mainspring of its interest. But if you will allow me to read 
a little narrative of somewhat older times than our own, 
which 1 happen to have with me, and so take that for my 
share of the evening's entertainment, I shall be favoured by 
the indulgence." % 

The whole party declared their ready acquiescence ; with 
the 'caveat, indeed, of one laughing youth, who ventured to 
premise a hope," it was not an extract from his grandmo- 
ther's medical receipt-book, which he knew his Lady Boun- 
tiful Aunt was in the custom of conveying about her person, 
as one of its heir-looms 1" Smiling, she shook her head at 
her saucy nephew ; and, while undrawing the strings of a 
large velvet reticule, out of which she had been knitting, 
answered, with her recovered easy composure : — '* What I 
have to produce is the heir-loom of some other family, which 
it may be my fancy to carry about me in my work-bag, as 
others may do the miniature of a friend ! So let that be as 
it proves. It fell into my hands, a few years ago, when on 
a visit to some very dear friends, at a fine old house ' they 
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then rented, in the neighbourhood of Windsor. The place 
is called Huntercombe. Its thick stone walls once com- 
posed part of the ancient priory of Burnham ; baring been 
the residence- quarter of the prioress, or reverend mother, 
as those times styled her, of the pious sisters of the order of 
Saint Magdalen of Jerusalem! who then inhabited the con- 
ventual cells of the adjacent building. The fuins of Burn- 
ham Abbey, for so the country people call it, stands a mile 
or two off the Windsor high-road ; but at no greater distance 
than across a wide green hme, or sheep-track, they afford a 
beautiful object from the western windows of the still de- 
lightfully habitable mansion of Huntercombe. Part of the 
roofless nave of the little chapel, with its mouldering trace- 
ried window, and some broken arches of the cloisters, all 
now overgrown with atonecropand ivy, shoot up from among 
the old trees there, and of moonlight nights, their gray, 
dark-hooded pinnacles look like the silent ghosts of other 
times." * 

The widow lady paused a moment ; and nobody making 
remark, to remind her that she was talking a story, instead 
of reading one, her constitutional timidity still kept quietly 
lulled asleep ; while, with her head full of teeming, tender 
memories, she drew from her work-bag, something of the 
size and shape of a small book ; but safely locked in a black 
velvet case, under a silver clasp m the form of a cross, 
bedded in one of ruby red enamel. The owner did not im- 
mediately open it, but with her finger on the key, resumed 

" I passed many happy days, and gay hearted evenings, 
in the large, almost baroninl apartment, that looked out on 
those silent aisles. I have listened there to the harp of one 
lovely friend ; and the voice of another, who, with a perfec- 
tion many yet remember, sang more exquisitely, then— her 
family, and the stars her only audience — than when admiring 
crowds* in a London drawing-room, hung enraptured on her 
strains. Her hand planned this case ; and, with what smiles 
and sportive raillery on my passion for the nature of the de- 
positee did she put its contents there ! — But she is now, where 
the author of the record, is also ; happy, unceasingly ! and 
her beauty, which dropt here, into the grave in its 
bloom, there knows no withering Sweetest, sweetest 
Evelyna!" 

The widow lady paused again. Her eyes were glisten- 
ing ; and, at the moment, she appeared to have forgotten she 
was in the presence of aught but her tender recollections, 
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and the little memorial that recalled them. After a gentle 
hem or two, and covering the little case with her spread 
hand, when, turning her eyes from it, she recommenced 
speaking. » 

" There were many interesting objects and scenes connect- 
ed with the original state of Huntercombe, and even of a re- 
moter period, which I have visited or walked over, with 
those charming girls. — A shattered old avenue of oaks, 
hoary with moss, and garlanded amidst their decaying 
branches with full-berried misletoe, led to a large circular 
embankment which once had been the fish-pond of the con- 
vent refectory, for its Lenten days. Now it is dry, and 
the bottom covered with brambles and rushes. The walk 
«. round it had been abroad terrace ; but we found it a broken 
hillock, traversed with overgrowing thicket. Far onward, 
they took me to what might have well formed a hermit wil- 
derness for* the most world-wearied monk ; — a glen-like 
woodland covered with beech and oak, of all shapes and 
.ages. But how can I describe it, to give you an idea of 
its deep, seemingly bewildering loneliness ? and that, only 
one and twenty miles from London ! — One of my compa- 
nions compared it to the place, where the lady in Comus 
wandered from her brothers, and met the enchanted crew. 
But her mother, laughing, yet equally expressively, declared, 
it reminded her of nothing so much as the wood in Goody 
Two-Shoes' story book ; where Tom Thumb, with his 
seven little famishing brothers, were left fast asleep by their 
poor parents t to find themselves lost when they waked: 
For my part, I was lost in the images that crowded round 
me ; either of those fancies, or of the forest of Ardennes, 
with Shakspeare and his Rosalind in the group. But wjld and 
romantic as it is, it boasts no more pretending title in the neigh- 
bourhood, than the Buruharcvbeeches. Yet that >*vs its 
form ^affinity with the Abbey : and there, perhaps some 
of the dark dells, now lying almost impervious beneath the 
thickly-interlacing arms of thjjncumbent beech-groves, the 
site of the chapelage and cells^f the little chapter attached to 
Jhe convent, — only two holy friars, its priests and confes- 
* rs, may yet be disc^ered. One of those green umbra- 
geous rdvines, is very^deep and wide, therefore more open 
to the sun, and withJg^s intricate paths leading down into it. 
There we found a s^Mgry hoy, feeding swine on the beech- 
mast ; and, with grewpmplicity, he told us he bad missed 
part of his herd in theWood, and if we should come up with 

11* " 
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them anywhere, he bid us « holla loud, and he'd be wi' 'em 
presently. 9 

" We had not gone very far from him, ere we saw the 
creatures, quietly nuzzling their repast under a great druid 
oak, showering down acorns,; and with merry peals of 
laughter from my young companions, the desired sounds 
were simultaneously given. The little herdsman soon ap- 
peared ; and seeming an apt boy, while collecting his ani- 
mals, I asked him a few questions. He told me, the place 
where we had met him was called Hardy- Canute's trench ; 
but he could give no hearsay reason why it had that name ; 
only stared, when I put the question, and, as if hopeless of 
understanding me, turned his back, and began gathering 
up acorns in his hat. It is not, indeed, in England, as we 
find in Scotland, or Ireland, where every native knows' 
something of the local history around him. — Our country 
people have hardly any traditions ; nor do the gentry either, 
in general, know much about the past of places and scenes, 
regarding which they have no present interest. We are, I 
may say, a nation of constantly -changing properties ; and 
we must go to lands of a perpetuated family heritage, to 
learn any thing of whose, or what they were, much beyond 
the existing generations. 

" But the mother of my young friends, leyed to remem- 
ber fhe past, and seek into its memorials ; and, after our 
first mirthful excursion to that fine old wood, on the very 
same evening, she told me all she had collected respecting 
the place and its vicinage. Part j have already repeated : 
—-that Burnham Abbey, had been a nunnery ;"and the dwel- 
ling we were in, then its adjunct, the residence of its lady- 
superior." 

The company could have smiled to each other, at the 
fluent manner in which the gentle widow was herself telling 
all this* But they durst not venture even a side-loqg^glance 
to each other, witli that import ; for they well knew, that 
the moment she felt consciops of " talking away," she would 
be struck dumb, and they m$ht hear no # more even of the 
MSS. she had promised to read them ; so, without rejoinder, 
save the attentive looks of the party, she proceeded. if 

<**The rest of my friend's information was rather tantan- 
zing. She told me, that a manuscript history of the Abbey, 
written in monkish Latin by one of the confessors of the 
convent^ had been extant only a feg^years ago ; and that, 
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after such Idfeg preservation m the family, whose ancestors 
got the place on the subversion of its religious use by Henry 
VIII., it had been lent to a neighbouring nobleman of noted 
antiquarian taste. He, it is confidently believed, safely re- 
turned it to the owners, at Huntercombe ; but, from that 
hour, it had never been seen, nor even heard of. This ac- 
count, filling me with regrets for the loss, still more stimu- 
lated my curiosity ; and one heavy, rainy night — the weather 
beating against my windows, just as it does now, — I sat ma- 
sing, after a repetition of these circumstances by my friend ; 
who, that eveningr had mentioned some particulars she 
recollected having been told were in the old record, con- 
cerning the characters of the nuns at the time the order was 
put down by edict : — the very person sent to find reasons 
for the general subversion, having borne testimony to their 
*u$J|jpmshed lives ; writing to the king that, by way of emi- 
nenge for their virtues, the sisters of Burnham were univer- 
sa^plistinguished from other convents in, the neighbour- 
hood, by the name of the Seven worthy Ladies of Palestine ! 
Thus meditating, and at that lonely hour of night too. in an 
apartment at some distance from the sleeping- rooms of the 
house, for my chamber opened from the large gallery -like 
drawing-room in the west front no wonder I was all eye 
and ear to the most trifling disturbance of my thoughts ! * 
And, in the midst of the" m, my eye was eaught by a glitter 
on the floor opposite to me, close to the skirt of the oak 
wainscot. While 1 looked, the shining spread ; and rising 
up to examine the appearance, on drawing near, for the 
apartment was a very spacious one 1 had to cross, I found a 
stream of water, oozing from under the wainscot f and dis- 
tinctly heard the sounds of large drops, falling at regular in- 
tervals within. Yet they seemed at such a distance, from 
the spot on which . I stood, I became assured there must be 
a cha^^er of some sort, concealed behind that old wood- 
work I struck my hand forcibly against it in several parts, 
and found the reverberation, for about the space of a door- 
way, quite hollow ; while on each side, the pannelling re- 
turned the flat sound of a wall immediately behind. 1 now 
felt certain of the existence of a room there, unknown to the 
present inhabitants of the house ; and that the rain, making 
its way through some worn out point of the roof within, had 
now, most opportunely jjWiealed the secret. Possessed 
with this idea, and tha^gft||ably, here might be closed up 
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the lost history of the Abbey ! I determined, In the morning, 
to prevail with my friend to open the wainscot, and explore. 

" At breakfast I told my discovery. The mother, and 
the whole young group, started from their seats, and ran 
before me up stairs to examine it. One of the girls, eager- 
ly kneeling down at the crack between the skirting frame 
and the floor, where the stain of the water now sunk into 
the boards yet marked the spot, pushed in the long whale- 
bone handle of a fire-screen, she had snatched from the ad- 
jacent mantle-piece, and found an unobstructed passage, as 
far as it would reach. This seemed such positive proof of 
some wide recess being within, that one and all of the three 
sisters, without allowing a moment for the smiling remon- 
strance of their mother, against breaking down the walls of 
a house she only rented, to be repeated more gra vejfcfo 
them, continued calling out, " We must have it ope^^R" 
.1 myself heartily backed their outcry ; and proposed instant- 
ly summoning one of the footmen, whom they allfenew 
was a very ingenious person ; being confident, he could re- 
move the wainscot, with little or no damage. This was 
of consequence to my friend's sense of justice. For the old 
oak of the prior^ was not only carved here, but, in its suc- 
ceeding secular times, had its pannels painted on by Yertot 
and his pupils, during the intervale* of their professional at- 
tendance at Windsor Castle. A very beautiful design of 
Endymion watching his sheep by moonlight, was depicted 
in this way over the* very spot we wished to penetrate. 
Thomas, the servant who had been called for, suggested 
taking out no more than the under compartment of the pan- 
nelling'bver the supposed door away ; it being without any 
picture on it, and seeming large enough to allow a person 
putting in his head at least, to look about* This was as- 
sented to by Mrs; , and done in five minutes after the 

proposal. I never shall forget theNfcountenances of all # pre- 
sent, when the aperture appeared ; and, not only big enough 
for the workman's head, but for his whole body, which, with 
the same eagerness that actuated those who set him on, he 
immediately thrust through ; and, standing up within, pro- 
nounced the place to be a closet of considerably dimensions, 
with rough stone walls, a table in it, and something on it, 
lie could not well distinguish by the half light, his own per- 
son obstructed in its way through the just opened pannel. 
" Oh, let us see !" cried every voice at once. Thomas 
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stepped out at the command ; and while the most agile of 
the girls instantly took his place, her mother ordered him 
to hasten for a candle. By the time it was brought, I too 
had got into the recess ; and the light, which Mrs. 
handed in,, soon showed us enough, to lead us to pronounce 
that we then stood in one of the cells of the convent ; and, 
most probably, the private oratory of the prioress ; for the 
table-looking piece oi furniture our first explorer bad an- 
nounced, must have been used a9 an altar of devotion ; 
the indistinct thing on its top, being now discovered to be 
parts of a crucifix, fallen asunder from the effects of time 
and damp. On examination, we found it cedar wood, sim- 
ply carved ; and while putting the fragments forth, to the 
gdy hands without stretched to receive them, my compan- 
' i the closet gave af shout of exultation. 1 turned round, 
iiately she held before me a .small box, — I thought 
ffcSj— hanging with cobwebs, and green with mould. 
"^Here is a book, with metal clasps 1* cried she ; 'my 
life for k, the lost history of the Abbey !' 

" Whatever it was, she had just taken it out of a little 
arched cavity close to the devotion-table ; where, thinking 
she might trace the holy-water basin, visually hollowed in 
such niches, she had put in her hand, aud feeling something 
moveable, snatched it forth. A glance filled her with the 
hope she had proclaimed to me. We both stepped instant- 
ly into the open light of my chamber, and gave our joint 
discoveries to the impatient gaze of the rest of the party. 

"The outer surface of Evelyna's treasure, was not a 
book, but the case of one. The materials proved to be of 
very thin *¥Ood, apparently, once overlaid with some rich 
stuff, but which had all started under the damps of years on 
y^ars ; a few shreds only, clinging about the rivets of the 
clasps. These were corroded with rust, and easily gave 
way under my touch^0k) which, the good nature of my 
young friends immediately . consigned its examination. The 
wood of the case, being also cedar, had preserved its con-, 
tents from the mould, or the worm; and we drew from it, 
indeed, a little book ! with its vellum back painted like a 
missal. The dear girl who had found it, in the height of 
her youthful spirit3 danced round ns with delight ; stopping 
at intervals in convulsions qf merriment, at the awe-struck 
sort of silent rapture, with which I stood viewing r the dis- 
covered treasure* t 
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"Suffice it (o say, that od opening the little volume, we 
saw it was a manuscript ; illuminated at the head of every 
page with sacred emblems, and penned in a very small wri- 
ting. But the language did not look like Latin; whether . 
Greek or Hebrew, none of ua there could form any guess. 
The dismay of our whetted curiosity, was therefor^ great 
among us. However, our fortunate star still ruled.— 
, That same day brought a young Oxonian, the son of my 
friend, from Oxford, on a pleasant surprise of a week's visit 
to his family. He sat down among us, and running his 
eye over our precious relic, pronounced the language to 
be really Latin, but in so very old a character, he was not 
surprised the most learned of its lady investigators had not 
recognised it. And as to the matter itself, be said, i^ra 
certainly not what we expected ; the annals of the ^^^fc 
but seemed a private account of the family who had loVH^ 
it. Which conclusion, drawn from hit* first hasty and skim- 
ming view of the contents was confirmed, by discovering at 
the top of the title-page, amongst a labyrinthine twist of ara- 
' besque blazonry, the following endorsement : P 
" Exemplars, gathered from the Confessional of our 
blessed Patroness, the Lady of Ockhoult." 

" ( Ockhoult T ejaculated his mother. * Well, this is 
very strange ; for that is the tenure name, our friend 
Lysona told me, of the old hall on the other side of Maiden- 
head, now called Oak wells.' 

" Our pleated surprise at this recognition, was almost 
equal to the delight of having found the MS. itself. But * 

Mrs. , with something of graver thoughts while leaning 

over the illuminated page, and following with. her eye her 
son's pointing put the involved characters of the Anglo-* 
Norman title, rather mournfully exclaimed, * Think, my 
girls, how places and things ch^^e ; as it were, in their 
very nature! Into what hands they fall ; how little, after a 
while, they are considered ! 1 Then turning to her son, she 
* added, 4 It is hardly a week ago, when, in taking our friend 
here, to see the note-worthy objects about us, I remember- 
ed the old hall of Ockhoult, or Oakwells, our antiquarian 
friend had formerly mentioned to me, but which I had for- 
gotten till then. We drove there; and found that ancient 
abode,, of this very la'U -foundress of the house we are in, 
and of greater personages, too, if the rqyally-dighted win- 
dow* tell true, now inhabited by hobnail Hodgea, and greasy 
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Joans ! In fact, farmers of the humbler order. We r?ra 
ever the place, wondering, indeed, at its striking remains of 
past grandeur ; but with as careless a thought of who might 
then have enjoyed it, with all the social delights of life 
there ; as any who come after us, into our now happy Hun- 
tercombe, may have of our existence here!' A tear was in 
the eye of the fond mother, though, she smilingly turned to- 
wards her daughters, with the concluding words. Their 
brother was now excited to visit Ockhoult in his turn ; and 
the more so, by the descriptions instantly entered into by 
his sisters, all in a breath indeed, of the curiously- painted 
glass in the windows. But the mother agaia interposed, 
actuated by a look from me, and a glance at the manuscript ; 
and, promised them all another excursion thither, with her 
.Soxuo. company, whenever he should have finished the task 
we^fiad assigned him.' 

" The young scholar, however, needed no other exhorta- 
tion than that of a curiosity, now nearly as great as our own, 
to stimulate his capability of doing that old monastic Latin 
\ into good plain English ; and, evening after evening, he used 
to bring his translated sheets to his mother's tea-table, and 
read them aloud, while we, his delightedly attentive audience, 
Variously employed ourselves. Mrs. — always knitted ; 
Caroline, the eldest of my young friends, as constantly plied 
her needle in the same cause, for .the poor; and when 
Thusnelda, the second daughter, was not similarly engaged, 
she exercised her really fine pencil, in memorandum of the 
scenes we had visited. As for £velyna, the life of us all ! 
whether in frolic or reflection, I cannot say, but from the 
moment she had heard half-a-dozen pages of the manuscript, 
she never appeared at a reading, without her beautiful dark 
hair exhibiting, in honour of -the occasion a- bright sprig 
from a pomegranate-trejaiwhich still spread its vivid green 
branches, chequered wrarTyrian scarlet blossoms, Qver the 
southern front of Huntercombe : a lovely witness of the 
land of its origin ; that, which those mutilated pages, seem* 
ed to transport in vision before the hearers. She and I 
usually leaned on our elbows listening, our needlework 
* quietly resting on our laps, and her eloquent looks, first to 
one and then another, commenting on the passages, as they 
varied or deepened their interest. There were gaps in the 
narrative, by whole leaves in the original having been rent 
4&way, wby/we could form no guess ; however, the story 
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wtl not so broken *as to dishearten onr translator, and he 
went on. At last tbewhofe was completed ; the Whole read 
through. And then Carotine, with her accustomed tastawt 
apprehension of what will give most pleasure, Copied her 
brother's rofigb-cast pages, ih« a iteat, fkir. hand, on small 
leave* Of vellum piper, to*tooka# like the original MS. as 
possible ; andThusnelda, with the same kind alacrity trans- 
ferring also to this little book, fac-similes of the* pictured 
emblems in the other ; the dear Evelyna had it bound; -and 
cased as you see ; and all presented it to toe;— a treasure, 
I shall preserve with my life !" * 

With these words, the widely lady drew the Volume- she 
described, out of its velvet cover ; arid slowly, and pen- 
sively unclasping its silver hinges, every body started tip to 
look at k. It was then retaken from their separately adpjyj^fctg 
hands; the binding being of spotless white, inlaid wifh a 
silver-winged dove on one side, and an olive-brancli on the 
other. During the inspection, the interval had given the 
owner time to recover her former calm placidity of manner ; 
and, opening the little book, in a low, but perfectly clear 
voice, she read as follows * * 
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Hush ! His a holy hour ! the quiet room 
Seems like a temple ; while yon soft lamp sheds 

A faint and starry radiance through the gloom, 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 

With all their clustering locks untouched by carg, 
And bowed, as flowers* are bowed by night, in prayer. 

• Hemans. 
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By the Reverend Mother of the Burnham Cells, of Saint 
Magdalen's at Jerusalem, to the Seven Chantry Sisters 
of our Lady of Ockhoult. 

My daughters ! while I live, you know my entire affec- 
tions are with you. But when I am gone, I would yet leave 
a memorial of myself in your bosoms, of a more durable re- 
membrance there, than the engraved stone that may monu- 
ment my grave. It is not endowment of lands I bequeath ; 
for such this roof renders needless to you. Neither is it the 
sacred book, which has been my own solace from youth to 
age ; that, too, in accurate copy, was bestowed on each of 
you, by the same bounteous hand which first taught mine to 
form the like hallowed characters. No, my daughters, I 
prepare for you the history of yourselves ; that is, of wo- 
man's heart ; but tried, where yours have escaped ; — in the 
person of your benefactress Berenice. First, indeed, un- 
der refuge like this of yours, then on life's wide ocean. 

But with that^ or with the world, as those words relate to 
objects beyond this* our little haven, you happily feel you 
have no link as sharers in the conflict. From all the heart- 
wearying hopes, and soul-clouding dreads of that troubled * 
ocean, heaving constantly with the splendour of vaia-shows^ 
or of gujf-sinking prospects, you are safe. These peaceful 
walls have sheltered you, since the earliest years of your 
orphan childh*#4; and will continue to do so, from the hour 
# in which you break this seal, till that in which ye, too, shaH 
* 12, 
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rejoin me in the rest of Paradise. Read, then, this narra- 
tive, and learn what you have escaped. Read, and remem- 
ber the long fostering care of her that made the record. For 
the manuscript is not to meet your eye, till mine, and hers 
who planted you here, are shut on mortal life. Read, and 
bless her memory, who provided you this tranquil home- 
stead, from storms, which so nearly wrecked herself. Lay 
the lesson to your protected hearts, gratefully; and, teach- 
ing it to the young un professed maidens of our house, 
who come among us to learn Heaven's precepts to woman, 
send them forth duly prepared to fulfil their duties ; as the 
cheering help-mates of them for whom their gentler aid was 
created. Do this, and I shall not have retraced in vain 
The Pilgrimage or Berenice. 

The day-spring of her morn was brightness. She drew 
her first breath in the Holy Land ; and her e'arliest con- 
sciousness to existence, was finding herself the infant darling 
of a consecrated sisterhood like ourselves; whose convent, * 
under the title of the House of Saint Mary of Comfort, stood 
on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives in a deep "dell 
there shaded by groves of that beautiful tree of, peace 
which gives the mount its name. The gentle undulations 
of the ground immediately about the convent, bloomed a gar- 
\ den. Its mossy softness, and its grassy banks, returned to 
the light pressure of the passing footsteps, a fragrance that 
spread every where* from violets and other sweet breathing 
herbs buddiag in the pathway. Myrtles, roses, and the 
scented briers of Carmel, grew also in profusion ; clothing 
that mountain glen with all the splendid hues of their vari- 
ous leaves and flowers, and adding a richer perfume to the 
already balmy ♦ air. A cool and limpid stream, watered 
this little Eden ; social with the walkers on its banks, by 
its soft murmurs while it rippled along, through the waving 
sedges, and sighing lilies, in its bed.. It was palled the 
Tur, from its dove-like sounds. I have roamed delighted 
there, of moon-light nights and dewy iriornings. For. it is 
the home of my youth, as well as that of Berenice's, I am 
picturing to your eyes ; and its features are fresh to me, as 
if I were now tracking them, step by step, with the fond, 
familiar recognition of an actual visit to their scenes. 

That well-remembered stream, so sweetly solitary in 
some of its. winding, narrowed paths, at its broadest expanse 
wa& deepest and there a brjdge, of. one single arch, of 4 
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vtty anciently-sculptured marble, crossed it, and led where 
oar secluded vale, opening to the squth, and hang with all 
the fruits of spring and autumn, formed the convent refec- 
tory-garden. The orchard of Pharaoh's daughter, which, 
tradition says, Solomon the king planted on this very spot, 
could not have been more variously or amply furnished. 
The almond-tree, and the f fig, the pomegranate, with the 
bright clustering vines and golden citron, grew from terrace 
to terrace, in ripening bowers o;?er the strewn ground be- 
neath, for any hand to gather them. And there, at even- 
tide, the joyous children from the cottages near, came on 
permission, and sported amidst the scattering blossoms, or 
regaled on the abundant fallen fruit ; while the younger sis- 
ters of the convent, joined their plays with all the fellow- 
ship of mirth and innocence. 

This might be called luxury ; but it was of nature's pro- 
viding. In the structure of the convent itself, art had be- 
stowed no pretension, though it had been erected during the 
imperial times of Constantine the Great, and by his pious 
mother. But it owed its continued existence, through the 
many evil days that followed those happier times, to that 
very humility of aspect. . It offered no prize to the spoiler 
of cities, to torn out of his-way to sack such anchorite walls; 
and disdained, till forgotten, it remained as in a wilderness, 
a little chapel of refuge for the destitute. For none, then, 
trod Mount Olivet, but those who fled to sanctuary. Those 
dreadful times commenced, when the Saracen Afidels first 
overran the Christian empire of the East ; and they were 
numbering, with a blackening calendar, when the mtfrcy of 
Heaven staid the calamity of the land, and a deliverer was 
appointed. Godfrey de {Bouillon eame with his heroes, and 
Jerusalem was again the emporium of the Christian world. 

Still, even then, this little convent remained in the obscu- 
rity of its cherished seclusion ; for the comforted need not 
others to meddle with their joy. But on the fifteenth- day 
of July, in each succeeding year, the anniversary of the. 
Holy City's recovery by the Christian arms, the curtain or 
separation between these sequestered duties, and the con- 
templation of the great earthly memorials of our faith, 
seemed ibr awhile withdrawn ; and just as the dawn broke, 
it was tne custom of a certain number of the Sisters of 
Saint Mary's, to ascend their Mount towards the southern 
side, and after traversing its peculiarly consecrated 'spots in. 
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that direction, proceed to the Inmost, where, viewing the 
Holy City, they stood utteririg their hymns 7 of praise* It 
was thi privilege of each young disciple, on taking, the 
white Veil of preparation for a yearns ministry in the sick 
wards of the hospital of Saint John's at -Jerusalem,' to lead 
that pilgrim hand; and there for' the first time behold, 
though from afar, the spot of her votive duty. St. Mary's, 
in common with all the other convents adapted into the rule 
of that charitable commandery, sent thither its serving-sister, 
at the beginning of every autumn ; and received her again, 
on the expiration of her year, either to assume the black 
veil of profession, or still to remain an assisting member in 
the preceptory, a nun, in every religious respect, excepting 
the vows. 

Berenice, as she grew from childhood to youth, often con- 
templated the busy preparations for that sacred progress of 
the Mount, with the most animated desires to partake it. 
She, then, hourly heard talk of Jerusalem, the great parent 
city of " the chosen people ;" whose history she had lis- 
tened to with wonder, when a child, and afterwards studied 
daily, with deepening interest, in her own little Greek BiWe. 
But what was yet dearer to the genuine devotions of her 
young and pure heart, it was the city where the Saviour of 
mankind had trod ; Where his tears of tender mercy had 
bathed its stones ; where the tdmb, which he had entered 
once , to unseal for ever, was yet to be beheld ! She had lived 
all the ye%rs her brief memory -could register, within a few 
miles of these doubly-consecrated walls, and still the unex> 
ploreii heights of Olivet reared themselves in interdicting * 
barrier, between her and the objects of her yearly increasing 
wishes* For each descending group from the annual pil- 
grimage, told her so much of the magnificent spectacle they 
had seen ; of the august bulwarks of Jerusalem, of the splen- 
did domes, marking the site of the ancient temple, and the 
palace of David ; and* above all, that of the holy sepulchre ; 
beyond which the Christian banner, floating from the citadel 
top, protected the sacred places in a lasting sanctification. 
But, to the vivid curiosity of the young scholar, to the ar- 
dent piety of her innocent and grateful heart, another ■cir- 
cumstance added a personal motive there 9 augmenting to 
an almost impassioned yearning, her impatience for the day 
of her own permission to see what her companions so exult- 
ingly described. 
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On the morning of Berenice's sixteenth birth-day, Paula, 
the reverend commandress, (for so die rule of the order 
scried our superior,) put a small scroll of the Gospels into 
her young charge's hand, telling her, it had been her mo- 
ther's ; end, by that mother's wish, had been reserved, to be 
given to her on that particular day. 

Berenice was surprised at the present ; and something 
awed out of the smtHng hilarity with which she had obey- 
ed the summons of the commandress to attend her in her 
apartment. She had been so happy from her first hour of 
consciousness, under the fostering care of that kind guardian 
gad the elder duds, while the younger loved her like sisters, 
that till this moment, when her deceased parent was so im- 
pressively mentioned to her, she had hardly ever thought of 
any other mother than the venerable woman before her, 
whose tenderness had been as such to her. Nor, indeed, 
had she ever questioned within herself, to what rank her 
parents might hare belonged ; -the mention of either, having 
never, till now, been brought in any discourse before her ; 
hence she had rested satisfied ' with the natural conclusion, 
that, like the other orphans adopted into the foundation, she 
had been the child of some brave soldier of the crusade, and 
of a virtuous wife, closing an early widowhood in the quiet 
asylum of death. 

That her mother did indeed close an early deserted slate 
so, was the fact ; but of the circumstances concerning it, 
Berenice had no guess. She had never heard ^h at, during 
twelve anxious months of 4ife-conSuming, unimpaired hopes 
and fears, she had been nourished at that mother's bosom. 
She had never been told, how often that weeping parent had 
snatched her cherished babe from that swelling breast, lest 
the bitter pang of some sudden disappointment had tainted 
the food of nature, and might poison the smiling lip that 
pressed it Nor did she know aught of that sadder hour, in 
which that tender mother felt, the quivering lamp within 
her, must expire. And then, how gently did she raise the 
sleeping infant from its cradling on her heart, when finding 
the chill of death was spreading there, and hold it to the 
arms henceforth to be its shelter I And why was the child 
of that fond love, kept ignorant of such affection and such 
sorrows ? With the bequeathment of her babe, the dying 
patent bad enjoined our venerable superior, for it was to her 
Waign care she committed the sacred trust, to spare her 
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child's early yean the knowledge of all that world of wo/ 
She, smiled, with a brightening gleam, even while uttering 
the mournful injunction ; for she added, " I would not wither 
her young heart, with knowledge of a past that cannot be re- 
deemed ; nor fill that innocent breast with apprehensions of 
consequent ills, Providence may direct far from her head. 
The forsaken may yet be reclaimed !" And then she sealed 
her lips on the forehead of her child.— She did seal them ; 
for they withdrew not again : they were cold, in that long 
embrace ; and the babe wept. The mother of Berenice 
was no more. 

Bat «re the scene had drawn to that-final close, the dying 
parent had imparted her last testamentary wishes to the 
Commandress. The child, who was so far not an orphan 
as to have a father living, when the anxious mother lay upon 
her death-bed ; she was to be retained under the protection 
of the house of St. Mary, till her father, or her father's 
family, should appear, to claim and take her thence. " No- 
thing but death," the agitated mother had affirmed in her 
last moments, " could eventually detain the husband of her 
unswerving faith from coming to restore their child to his 
arms 1" But, meanwhile, she desired that the strictest si- 
lence should be preserved to Berenice, — the blameless in- 
heritrix of her sex and name, — with regard to whom she 
had belonged. Though, at the age of sixteen, should she 
continue so long without recognition by her paternal side, 
then, on th§t day — the same in which her mother first left 
her sacred asylum and became a wife, — the Commandress 
was to put into the hands of the hitherto unconscious daugh- 
ter, that copy of the holy Gospels, which had been her mo* 
ther's solace day and night. 

" On the first leaf," she observed, " I have written what 
will give her some intimation, that she had a mother, strick- 
en in her youth ; and whose soul might yet brighten in 
a daughter's prayers.'' The words were these, — "My 
child! my daughter! — when those you belong to, reclaim 
you, whether to bear you far away from this land of your 
birth; or; to take you to a stationary home in the holy city*, 
there ! to where your mother's hands have often spread 
the bed of tbe wounded* and smoothed the pillow of the 
eic,k ( ) where the .eyte ^f tbankfulnew, opened on ber che* 
risking watchfuli^se; aad where the bliss, bestowed with a 
to* unless gratitude, an4 accepted Wfan evil hour, blighted 
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the object of her lore, and now brings her with sorrow to 
the grave.— Child of my happy vows ! — daughter of my 
breaking heart ! go, then, to the altar of Saint Magdalen of 
the holy sepulchre, and pray for the peace of thy mother's 
soul for her ashes will then repose there ! — If thy father 
mingle his tears with those orisons, the past will have ceased 
its troubles ; and Berenice may know that her mother's 
spirit has found its rest ! — Bless thee, my child !" 

On Berenice receiving the little volume, which the kind 
Paula delivered with very few words, (hut the simplest, 
with such a memorial, could not fail affecting the heart of a 
daughter, though now only recalled for the first time to any 
steady recollection of her affinity with such feelings,) she 
opened it with a naturally melancholy reverence* Her eye 
immediately met the written characters on the leaf before 
the titlepage, and not being aware of their content?, she 
began scanning them hastily ; but instantly impressed with 
their solemn import, she stopped and recommenced. And * 
when she bad read them silently to an end, she turned to 
her venerable guardian, with an emotion of soul she had 
never known before. For she then felt, that whatever 
kinds* £ the friend or benefactress may bestow, there is 
' . yet a something in the interchange of fostering care and 
sootning gratefulness between a parent and a child, which 
only the awakened filial heart can conceive ; and that never 
to have known such a throb for the bosom which had so che- 
rished her, and breathed its last sigh in sorrow, appalled 
and bewildered her. 

" Oh, madam l w she exclaimed to the Commandress, " have 
I now read the address of my mother to me ? — my mother, 
whom I have never been led to think on, during all these 
years, from infancy till womanhood !" — and a look, even of 
reproach, shot from among the tears of contrition; then 
dropping on her burning cheeks. 

Our reverend mistress did not immediately answer ; nor 
did she see that accusing glance ; for her recollections were 
busy with the past, — the hour when that inscription was 
written.— Berenice's quick apprehension saw, in that vene- 
rable countenance, that whatever might he the reasons 
which had. hitherto held her silent on the sacred subject, 
which then evidently engrossed her thoughts, unkindness 
to the memory of the parent was not one of them ; and 
therefore, in a voice, in which undiminished respect again 
mingled with its deepened tones of filial regret, she more 
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calmly added :«#-" Teil ine now, reverend madam, who Was 
my mother ! — Sorely, nothing I ought to shrink from know- 
ing! for, were the even one of the humblest senring/sistere 
of St. John's, or one of the poorest pilgrims that waited 
there, I should indeed feel no disgrace in avowing my gra- 
titude at its gates for the alow she may have received 
there." 

With these words, tears ran over her now pale cheeks ; 
and the Commandress taking her into her arms, for a while ' 
they wept silently together. Then, straining her young 
charge tenderly to her breast, the venerable lady seated 
her beside her, and with a soothing firmness replied : — 

" My child ! your mother's virtues were of a nature to 
command the fullest reverence of her daughter ; and for her 
station, she had been accustomed to dispense, not receive. 
Who she was, 1 am not yet at liberty to tell you. But that 
she was noble, you may judge by the information I can 
,give. For, ere she became a wife, ehe was an unprocessed 
sister of the chapter of Saint Magdalen at Jerusalem ; and 
none can be so, but who are oi unspotted lineage. Then, 
for an inheritance of poverty ; Berenice, look to the man- 
ner of your rearing here. Do you see any of thet daugh- 
ters of the endowment, lodged as you are lodged ^served, 
as you are attended ? or, above all, educated with the high 
branches of woman's accomplishments, which are taught 
you ?" 

Berenice's flowing tears were checked by new surprise, 
at this reply, so full of deference to the condition of pa- 
rents, one ot which, the evidence in her hand told her, 
had died in sorrow ; and the other,— -she was yet to in- 
quire his fate ! Was he still living, to yearly furnish the 
house of her asylum with such unusual means for the 
maintenance of his child? For ere she answered her pro- 
tectress with the obvious inference, rapid recollection 
made her remark, what indeed she had never observed be- 
fore, the wide difference between her style of establish- 
ment in the convent, and that of her young companions.-— 
A distinction which her genuine unselfish nature had hither- 
to prevented her noticing, And from the simple circum- 
stance aloney of every privilege she possessed, whether in 
place, table, amusements, or any thing else, having been 
freely abated among them. In (he tol enjoyamt of an- 
universal participation, it never had occurred to her that 
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she was more than the happy promulgator of their kind 
preceptdreatfs indulgences. — Her little cell, situated next 
to that of the*venerable lady ,• was indeed hung with beauti- 
ful arras, like to that made beyond sea, and brought to the 
Holy Land by the brave crusaders ; but this, Berenice was 
now told, had been wrought by her mother, during her so- 
journ within its very waits. It pictured the story of David 
in his flight from Saul, with Abigail: kneeling at his feet, 
vetted in the manner of the east, and pouring out an offer* 
ing of fruits and flower* before him. 

To see this, the young novices had often collected into 
her apartment, either for the pleasure of renewing their 
admiration of its nicely-executed needlework, or of imi- 
tating some of the luxuriantly coloured tribute* on the can- 
vass of their own embroidery ; and never, indeed, did she 
then find remark, either from ttiem, or in herself, of any 
intended difference to the occupier, between watts so cover- 
ed, and those of their little dormitories of merely plastered 
stone. And then she had books of curious penmanship, in 
many languages ; and she was taught those languages, and 
bow to write the characters in those books; but learning 
was so easy to her, it never occurred to her there could be 
any such extraordinary labour in teaching, as to make it 
costly ; and so few in the house seemed to regard these 
usually only clerical acquirements, as any thing better than 
acts of supererogatory penance by one of their own sex, 
that a wish of rivalry never rose to hint to her the pecu- 
liarity of condition such studies might imply. 

But before she could draw any distinct conclusion to 
herself* from observations so hastily summoned, the com- 
mandress again spoke ; and, enumerating such obvious 
recollections, accompanied with her own remarks, also 
pointed oat other minor distinctions, which, Berenice felt, 
while respectfully listening, would otherwise never have 
been noticed by herself. And while the noble lady ran over 
the little catalogue, with the yet unrelinquished air of one 
born of the privileged order she implied, and to whom the 
world had once taught the honorary value of even the 
smallest distinction ; her young charge, who had never seen 
that world, attended with an increasing surprise, at such pet- 
ty things being considered a difference ; but she silently 
made that response in her heart. Besides remarking on 
her apartment's unusual furniture for the mind, avowedly 
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most precious to her, she was to observe that her bed was 
down!— -But how, indeed, could she have ootioed this at 
all ? for, never having slept en any other, it was out of her 
power to compare its softness with the harder texture of the 
sisterhood's common felt. Her cup, too, at meaJs, was of 
silver, chased ; and her salver of the same material ! But 
what of that ? What is seen every day, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to strike us as an\ thing extraordinary; and, particu- 
larly, as the costly chalice, which bore her name, gare no 
more cooling refreshnes9 to the clear water of the river, 
when poured sparkling from the refectory vase of the con- 
vent, than did the most ordinary potter's vessel on the same 
board; nor did her daily bread taste sweeter from the shin- 
ing metal, than from the roughest oaken trencher that might 
have been presented to her. But on festivals, and other 
holidays, when conserves, rare fruits, and other viands, 
were brought out in more than customary donation, did not 
some singular deference exhibit itself, in their alwtfys being 
laid before her first ? No, no ; it was not' Berenice who 
could make such translation. It had seemed to her, that 
happy accidents were ever giving her the seat of almoner 
of the feast ; and, with a blithesome and bounteous hand 
she dispensed the banquet. ."The cost," observed her 
protectress, " is the overplus from your own necessaries. 
For your mother's bequest, provided for your liberality, as 
well as comfort." 

This latter remark did indeed affect the heart of her au- 
ditor with many new sensations ; with consciousness of 
power, and a strange emotion of delightfulness, mingling 
with her so lately simple feelings of filial regret alone. Was 
she, 4hen, to understand that she had received this, a before 
accounted bounty from the convent, as a right ? And, that 
she was born of parents so much greater or richer than 
those of her daily companions, that these advantages must 
remain with her continually ? 

Smiling at the thoughts this new view of things presented 
to her ; the capacity of a munificent benevolence, beyond 
the social little treat of a sister's name-day ;. or the small 
doles of charity she had hitherto supposed the utmost of 
her orphan means, when blushingly bestowed on any of the 
poorest order of pilgrims, whom she occasionally met in 
their passage across the mount, to the chapel of the grave 
of Saint Lazarus. 
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" Ah, Madam !" cried she, her before humid eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure ; '* «o will I dedicate the superflux, my 
honoured parents have bestowed on me ! making myself, 
indeed^ happy in the comfort of those poor pious travel- 
lers ; for they shall have both clothes, and food, and money 
in their scrips. And 1 know my sisters of the convent 
will rejoice in resigning, for so delightful a purpose, all the 
little indulgences, they so unconsciously derived at my 
hands." 

The anxious Paula, glad that her pupil's excited feelings 
took this still home turn ; planning to retread, only more 
extensively, the accustomed paths of her yet brief' life ; and, 
the good lady not being authorized to answer distinctly all 
the questions Berenice had asked, or implied, respecting 
her parents, now here broke up the conference ; and em- 
bracing her with an approving affection, told her to gratify 
her heart with both acts of kindness, without restricting 
either ; since the little cruse her mother had bequeathed, 
was sufficiently blessed, not yet to lack the means of fulfil- 
ling purposes so worthy the offspring of a daughter of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem. 

From that day, Berenice naturally took more observation 
of the peculiar circumstances to which the commandress's 
disclosures had directed her attention ; and could not but 
perceive the tacit distinction paid to her by the elder nuns 
of the establishment, while the serving-sisters of the same 
standing, were even obsequious in their diurnal duties. 
Berenice, without being able to assign the reason to herself, 
was much less gratified with these inferences, than when 
she received the same as part of the common service de- 
manded for her young companions also ; only, perhaps, a 
little augmented to herself, by the partial fondness of per- 
sons, her own affectionate disposition was constantly pro- 
pitiating by the most endearing acts. And well might she 
be so long blind to any extraordinary privileges in herself, 
since the seemingly spontaneous services they so often dic- 
tated, were almost always instantly turned by her into some 
channel of wished indulgence for one or other of h er orphan 
sisterhood. 

She now also noticed, that besides the costly hangings, 
every minute article in her cell was of superior quality to 
any she ?ot elsewhere. But then, they had been her^mo- 
ther's. The tapestry wrought by her hand ; the little 
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golden shrine, supporting the gemmed crucifix ; everything 
told ffe&same story ~*4be wealth of her parents. Bat. they 
also bore a, more precious record to ber-*they were more 
than, presumptive evidence, that she belonged to some of 
those noble pairs, who, in the first years of the crusade, 
had sought Palestine, to succour the oppressed, and who had 
perished in the cause. In vain she attempted, during after 
conversations with the commandress, to draw from that 
kind, but cautious lady, either by caresses, or the most im- 
ploring persuasions, the names, or history in any way, of her 
father or mother. All the answer was, that she must rest ' 
Satisfied with the information already given, till her 
eighteenth year ; when, if she were not then reclaimed by 
her father's family, she was to make her own pilgrimage of 
the Mount; and then, ere she proceeded to the sacred novi- 
ciate, such as her mother had filled in the wards of the Holy 
Hospital, a sealed coffer would be delivered to her ; and, 
on opening it, she would find the solving of every mystery 
she now wanted to know. " For," continued Paula, " with- 
out the names of both parents are revealed to the grand 
commandress there, to establish the legitimacy and honours 
of the claimant's birth, no novice can be received into that 
illustrious chapter of the order of Saint John, but in the in- 
ferior rank of serving- damsel on the sisterhood itself." 

Berenice bad never contemplated the possibility of any 
rank being allotted to her, within those famed walls of be- 
nevolence, below that in which she might dedicate the 
warm enthusiasm of her high-raised piety, to those offices 
alone which comprehend the ministries of that benevolence ; 
and the flush of a pride, till that moment an unconscious 
inmate of her breast, kindled to her cheek at the bare idea. 
Regarding, then, the memorials about Jier in a new light; 
and cherishing their preservation, as the warrant of an ho- 
nourable admission one day, to the duties which her mother 
had shared, and to those which her heart yearned to pay at 
her tomb, she at last resigned herself to await, with con- 
tented patience,, the stated hour, when the opening of the 
promised coffer should make her the happy mistress of so 
hallowed a destiny. 

But that which had been revealed, was sufficient to excite 
some change in her hitherto perfectly felicitous heart. Till 
that moment of uncertain knowledge, all had been say, un- 
clouded paradise within her. Thoughtless of fro whom 
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she sprung, only that* she had found herself in a garden of 
sweets wins* jsfae. knew no wants, site was then tappy ; 
looking to God aloae, a* the donor to herself, in common 
with all those who jfted under the asms roof of comfort! 
that was her home** But now, she seemed to hare belong* 
ed to a world,— plight have been reclaimed to it,— of which 
she never had thought, while reading its histories in the 
books around her, but as the vision of a city, that had bean ; 
and whose site was known no more ; at least to her it was so. 

But fetyese disclosures made her ponder on what that real 
world actually was ; on what the endearing affections of its 
different relations, truly were ; and to feel a melting, or, a 
kindling in tier bosom,, when she now dwelt on the storied 
page, that told of Joseph's tenderness to his brother Benja- 
min ; of Ruth's' filial piety to her ^hus^and's desolate mo- 
ther : of Jonathan's friendship for the persecuted David ; 
of Jacob* 8 fostering care over the fond, but repining Rachel* 
In all these, the world of a thousand years ago, she found 
the human heart, as it might be, in her own bosom ; for 
while she read or meditated, an answering throb often told 
her, there was the sympathy ; and then a passing thrill 
would light its centre, with some fond wish to share suck 
tendernesses ; but it was only the flash of an instant ; foiling 
like a shooting star, and unregretted, amidst the familiar 
prospects of her youth — a vestal path, in veiled deeds of 
charitable ministry, always conducting to the seclusion of 
piety and peace. 

Such, indeed, were the habitual views of Berenice's 
mind ; but again and again the phantoms of something be* 
yond them, would recur to her, and not always confined to 
the lonely hours of her silent study. She would often find 
herself wandered away alone, from her young companions 
during their seasons of rural pastime, and, almost lost among 
the rarely-trodden thickets, muse about her origin, conjec- 
turing whether her father, whom she could not but suppose 
some illustrious knight of the first crusade, were yet living : 
(for on that subject the commandress had positively denied 
any satisfaction ;) or did he also sleep by her mother in the 
grave. — Impressed with this last idea, as most consistent 
with her never having heard of, or seen him, .during the to 
her long stretch of seventeen years — her whole life, indeed ! 
— whether her orisons were breathed in the recess of her 
Cell, or in th$ chapel of nature where she walked, her eyes 
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e? cr turned as to the kthla of her heart, on that part of the 
heavens which canopied the tomb of one parent, who had 
desired her prayers, and might also that of the other. 

But these musings wer§ not always solitary. There 
were a few sisters in the house, for whom Berenice enter- 
tained a peculiar degree of affection ; and with one or two 
of these most beloved companions, she would either stray 
in confidential discourse, or, lighter of spirits, ramble care- 
lessly among the luxuriantly beautiful, or wildly romantic 
scenery of Olivet* 

. But her chief delight was to take their course down its 
more rocky side, towards a well, near a palm-grove which 
had once shed its dates over the mounded remains of the 
little mansion of the Sisters of Lazarus. There Berenice 
used to de^osite her^ pretty osier baskets, filled with nicely* 
culled fruit, and wheaten cakes, which her own hands had 
prepared the previous day ; adding a few pieces of money 
in each, for the poor pilgrims to the Saint's tomb ; who might 
usually be descried most Wednesdays, about set of sun, 
passing down that quarter of the mount, towards the refresh- 
ment of its cooling spring. But ere they arrived there, she 
and her companions had generally left their little offerings 
in the niches of its ivy-mantled arcade, built to shelter the 
pure water alike from the direct heat' of the summer, and 
the falling leaves of autumn. Her baskets were each sur- 
mounted with a little wooden cross — a sufficient index, 
their contents were meant lor the scrips of the pilgrims ; 
and, when found empty next morning, by the convent ser- 
vitors, they were brought away, to be replenished by the 
Same young hands, for the succeeding day's similar deposite. 

But it was not only to the scantily -provided, hou^less 
traveller, of the holy faith she herself shared, that Bere- 
nice became as the heaven-commissioned bird of the wilder- 
ness ; unseen, and unsuspected, supplying the wants of the 
wayfaring destitute. In hei* solitary, thoughtful rambles, 
which, during such moods were usually turned toward- an 
abrupt height, remote from the convent boundaries, and 
whence she fancied she could catch a glimpse of the brook 
Kedron winding there ; and, therefore washing the base of 
the very hill of Jerusalem, she most wished to behold in 
reality ; while straining her sight to trace its sparkling 
waters through the thronging olive groves, she sometimes 
discerned a few din^y-habited Turks, slowly journeying 
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along a neglected old causeway, lost almost in the thicket ; 
and from those very circumstances, evidently selected ss 
their securest path. Berenice being folly aware that the 
conquered state of tbisjmce dominant and oppressive peo- 
ple, kept then* so hourly apprehensive of retaliation, that 
they receded everywhere from chance of a Christian's 
notice, thought it probable, that her eye alone of any from 
the convent had ever lit on these sort of travellers. 

Sometimes they appeared in groupes of three or four, most- 
ly on foot, but when mounted, only on the commonest beasts • 
of burthen.— r Now and then, bat rarely, she might descry, 
som$ £ ingle figure of bold and erect mien, wearing, in that 
privileged solitude, the crescent scimitar, and the unkirtled 
poniard ; both, betrayed to her sight, from that deep valley 
to the height above, by the son- re fleeting glancing of their 
brassy hilts.— Sometimes another object would attract ber 
longer notice ; would make her pause in her walk, to me- 
ditate, and pity what she saw : some old man, tottering 
alone over that broken causeway, staggering at every blast ; 
for many met him from the riven sides of the numerous ra- 
vines; which intersecting that wild region, like tunnels 
fraaght with pent up winds, scorched or bleakly withered, 
according to the season in which the current blew. 

Once, she met such an aged Moslem traveller, and making 
thus his lonely journey.— It was nearer to her customary 
boundaries, than the road she had so often observed, and 
she happened to be alone. For it was mid-day, and very 
hot ; and in consequence of that, while her usual compan- 
ions, as well as the elder nuns, were retired from the extra- 
ordinary heat into their cell*, she had volunteered to finish 
that day's duty for one of the old serving-sisters, and visit 
the sick cottagers, for her, at the bottom of the convent- hill. 
Under such a meridian sun, she had naturally sought the 
most shady, and therefore some of the most sequestered 
tracks that lay between Saint Mary's and the little hamlet ; 
and in one of those very bye- paths, she met the objecLgf so 
unexpected a recontre* The traveller, evidently of theroost 
patriarchal years, was walking slowly, feebly supported by 
a staff. — A green turban bound his head ; and the eyebrows 
beneath it, were full and snowy white as his long sweeping . 
beard. The rest of his raiment was of the humblest class 
of Turks. On her sudden turning into the path where he 
was, the moment he appeared to hear steps, he stumbled. 
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and moit have fallen, b«d the vet mtiactirety sprang for- 
ward, and caught bim on her arm. He looked ap, and saw 
it was a Christian woman who had assisted htm, and one, 
too, of the holy orders* For tbedarge, gray, pilgrim-Jtke 
hat, wom by novices who bad not yet attained any veil, 
then shadowed the beautiful countenance of Berenice ; more 
beautiful from the respectful pity that beamed there. 

'* Damsel !" cried he, 44 it would ill become me, to shake 
off, as a viper, the hand that had sustained me. Lead me 
* whither 1 want to go, not many paces from this spot ; and 
I will pray the prophet, to make thee bis ; or there wash 
me from this defilement, necessity forces on me !" '/The 
Old man trembled while he spoke, and yet leaned heavily on 
his half-repulsed supporter. 

4< I belong to one," replied she, who is the protector, 
as he was the creator or all men ! Therefore, as his creature, 
I sustain thee, venerable Moslem ! Nor would i fear to do 
the same, by the most spotted Pagan that idolatry ever poU 
luted with its leprosy ;-~my divine master, has so taught 
me human doty*" 

The aged Turk did not answer. He was very faint ; 
and, while clinging closer to the fragile little arm that tea- 
derly held him; pointed with his other hand to the devious- 
ly-winriiog tracks tfhe was to take. Thus, for some time, 
he silently directed her. And, with amazement at every 
new turning, she conducted him by seemingly untrodden 
ways ; so intricately tortuous were they, among the cleft- 
ed rock and thicket, that had they not now been disclosed to 
her, she never could have guessed any thing else lay behind 
that rough and thorny surface, than the solid mas9 of tbe 
mountain. The narrow path in which she guided the steps 
of the traveller, was rugged with jagged rock ; and the roots 
of decayed trees, struck deep through the numerous 
fissures, more than once cnused htm to rest in the difficult 
road. She offered him refreshment from a flask of milk, in 
he* basket for the cottagers. He hesitated ;* then placing 
the little vessel for a moment within his bosom, bowed to 
the east while he held it there ; that done, he took it thence, 
drank a small portion, and returning it to her, blessed her. 

She had been nearly half an hour leading htm thus, when 
the precipitous gorge of a high stony dell presented itself ; 
rising indeed so perpendicularly, that it seemed some prison - 
dungeon, where the fire of a noon sun, shooting direct down- 
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Wards from the cylinder-shaped top, (the wooded height 
opening only there to the sky,) collected into such furnace- 
like heat from the reflecting rocky walls that it might have 
rather been supposed a place of penance than of refuge*. 
On entering within its portal cliffs, Berenice's eye glanced 
with one look around, and beheld at the further end, a group 
of persons crouching' under the scanty shade of a piece of 
tattered- black canvass, hooked over them from one project- 
ing angle of the craig to another. A child, of about four 
years old, sat between two of them ; a yoyng and an elderly 
roan. It was crying bitterly, while $ woman, wrapped up 
in a dirty blue-striped chadre, (the totally enveloping veil of 
Mahometan women,) wan trying to persuade the miserable 
little creature to eat a bit of something, dark as the sheet 
over its head, and looking indeed like a morsel of the same, 
rent off in mockery of the poor babe'* clamorous hunger. 

Berenice shuddered, on perceiving the pale, starved face 
of the child, who seemed sick, a- well as famishing. And 
she shrunk, with some apprehension also, on finding herself 
so remote from all the known paths of the convent, and 
alone with so many infidels, of manifestly the lowest order 
of hopeless poverty. For though starvation, was not marked 
on the countenances of either of the two wen, a gloomy dis- 
tress was sufficiently legible in the one, and a desperate 
recklessness on the other. The woman's face was not at 
all visible ; for while her two male companions were touch- 
ing the ground with their foreheads, at si^ht of the old Mos- 
lem's turban, of their prophet's colour, she, a* conscious 
only to the approach of a man not of her kindred, drew her 
shroud-like veil closer over her ; showing nothing of a living 
body under it but the long bony fingers with which she 
continued to force her loathsome food into the child's mouth, 
till it shrieked again. 

At this, Berenice forgot every thing but the poor strug- 
gling innocent before her ; and starting from the old man's 
side, in the sudden impulse, for she well divined the cause 
of the little creature's augmented distress, immediately put 
her basket of nicely culled provisions, fresh and fragrant, 
into the child's hand. — In one moment it snatched one of 
the delicate and wholesome cakes, from under the covering 
vine-leaves, and devoured it The father, the elder of the 
two men, had stretched out his arm to wrest the basket from 
the child ; for a glance discovered to him it was a Chris- 
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tiati woman who had i>ei*©wedit% But the old Moslem, 
who bad taken his seat within the arch of a shallow recess 
in the cliff, called out to him to forbear ! 

"Iam a Hadje, as thou seest !" cried he ; " and haying 
a sacred fillet fr«n Mecca, bound on my breast, what it 
touches is sacred also* The damsel has given me to drink, 
from that basket. She has supported my steps thus far to 
the land of my fathers, where 1 mean to die. Fear not 
then to take her offering, for my lips have hallowed it." 

No more demo/ was made. And Berenice gladly saw the 
child dry its poor cheeks, and with sparkling eager eyes 
recommence banquetting from her little store. When 
it appeared satisfied, the automaton mother, who otherwise 
seemed insensible to any benefit having been bestowed, 
took the basket ; and carefully wrapping it, with its contents, 
in a heap of woollen garments ; thrust the whole, with the 
child fallen asleep, among them, under the stomach of a 
quiet chamor; (the commonest sort of all the many tribes of 
ass in the country,) which stood, tethered, and half dosing, 
close to the edge of the scanty awning. At some further 
distance, another beast of the same order, but of larger bulk, 
and bolder mettle, lay rolling its shaggy body from side to 
side, in the short mossy sort of grass which clothed, in 
green patches, the bottom of the chasm. 

While Berenice's quick observation in a scene so new, 
noticed -all this, the old Moslem, her charge thither, had 
called her again towards him. He sat on the bare ground, 
in the mouth of the recess ; and, behind him, not very 
deeply sunk in the rock, a small* pool of perpetually re- 
plenished water was visible. This, indeed, constituted 
the peculiar value of the place, as a hidden asylum for Ma- 
hometan travellers of every description ; the track lying 
just in their way, either for errands of kindred communi- 
cations ; or of secret merchandise ; with their fugitive 
brethren scattered throughout lower Syria ; or on religious 
progress across the desert, to Mecca or Medina. For those 
who bad been; or who intended the latter, the shelter of 
the arched recess was reserved ; and, therefore$ the Hadj6 
had taken his place there. When Berenice drew near him, 
he looked up steadfastly in her face. 

" Alia has been gracious to that face !" cried he, " and 
thy actions of this day, have been worthy the gift." 

He then told her the purpose of the place into which she 
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had brought hkn ; Hud tfett it w*S ibe only spot, between 
the Moslem bevels, yet ftHowed theiri t& the suburbs ©f Je- 
rusalem, and the fortfs of Jot dm, where*Nfe of his wayfar- 
ing brethren could rest. " It is our last asylum cf the 
kind/' continued he ; " and only that remains because it is 
unsuspected." Hence he conjured her, never to divulge 
what she bad then seen, to those whose fanaticism might 
<ieem it piety to deprive them of it. 

''Ifieverahouyspeak of this place," returned Berenice, 
li it would be to those whom my conscience knows to be 
such true servants of the Saviour of mankind, that, like 
yon stream oozing from the rock, to cool every feverish lip 
that approaches it, their aeal to bestow good would imitate 
the Being that opens yon rock ; and the weary, who wan- 
der, here, would then find no violation of their rest; but. 
that provision for their wants, which God provides, and 
only he can sanctify i" 

The old man bent his head, and kissed the hem of the 
Kght gray mantle that covered her. ** Fare thee well, in 
peace !" said he : then, turning to the two other men, who 
sat under the shadow 'of their dark turbans, gazing on the 
Christian woman ; the younger with a* sort of lowering fea- 
ture, which, on her turning also, and perceiving it, made her 
shrink within herself ; — What, then, was her terror, when 
she heard the Hadje order him, to re-conduct her back 
through the intricacies of the w^ys which had brought her 
to their sanctuary, and there leave her. The man rose 
with alacrity ; but ere he could advance, Berenice had 
taken out her purse ; and, approaching him, with a calmness 
of manner she was far from feeling inwardly, at once declined 
any guide in a path she had trod so recently ; and, prof* 
fering him the purse, gently asked whether that might not 
purchase the temporary use of the larger chamor, (whicb 
was then risen, and cropping the rich herbage from the 
crannies of the rocks,) for the easier travel of their venera- 
ble countryman. 

A few more apprehensive moments, on her side, and 
of almost speechless gratefulness on the Hadje's, settled 
the acceptance and appropriation of the treasure she had 
bestowed. The young Moslem, with a fierce smile of sur- 
prised delight, full as alarming as bis former suspicious 
scowl, gave an immediate hurrah of assent ; and the whole 
of his party, with one accord, fell at her feet 3 for even the 
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hitherto insensible, veiled- woman, at the tight of the gold, 
had been moved ; and Berenice returned their loud invoca- 
tions to Alia in her behalf, with a trembling eagerness in the 
sincere benediction with which she bade them farewell. 

The next instant she was beyond the rocky portal ; and, 
with flying footsteps tbridding the mazy path even as by 
instinct, she issued, breathless, from its thickets ; and, find- 
ing herself once more safe on the well known, and common- 
ly frequented glades of the mount, most fervently directed 
her thanks to Heaven. 

The other charitable office this extraordinary adventure 
had turned her from at the time, was, nevertheless, fulfilled 
the same evening. And, when the whole was confided to 
the beneficent priest, who whs alike her confessor, and in- 
structer in all the high matter of her education, she kpew 
he would confirm what he had taught her, by himself assist- 
ing her to perform her pledge to the poor Moslem Hadje. 
And the good man honoured her confidence ; for, from that 
day, no wretched traveller ever entered that hidden refuge, 
without finding food and raiment : deposited, indeed, by 
hands unseen, and therefore generally appropriated with a 
frugal deference to the invisible benefactor. 

The sisters of a convent will not weary over the mono* 
tony of pursuits, recorded of one like themselves, whose 
chief business in life w is to acquire a pious contentment, 
whose pleasure was to promote it in others. But if ye 
weary of that noiseless track with Berenice, ye will soon 
find it drew very near its close. After her meeting with 
the Hadj6, she rarely ventured to take her walks quite 
alone ; and her most usual companion was a young precep- 
toress called Mildred. Those sisters of Saint Mary's who 
had passed their year of attendance in the holy hospital at 
Jerusalem, always took that title on their return, as teach- 
ers of the novices, preparing them to fulfil the same duties, 
in the same office. 

With Mildred, Berenice often extended her rambles 
along the eastern brow of Olivet, with some of the sacred 
books in her hand ; whence she read to her, portions of 
scenes, which every. object before them deepened in inte- 
rest ; being the very theatre of those doubly consecrated 
events. Berenice frequently closed her little volume, and 
pausing in their walk, leaned on the arm of Mildred, to gaze 
with her on the silver flood of Jordan, as they caught its 
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tepid cottfteghncing between the openings of the hilb, ly- 
ing yetnore eafttwafd thao Olivet, towards the river. Be* 
reoice't >eyes shone with the enthusiasm natural to her dis- v 
position, while she asked her friend in a scarcely breathed 
whisper, " if she could not distinguish the ark of Israel, 
rising radiant from that wave, and its white robed support - 
erf* emerging with ft ?" 

Mildred usually smiled at these bursts from her friend ; 
though far from insensible to such visions of the soul ; feel- 
ing that they never occur, bat as shadows of a past, whose 
realities have stamped their existence on the mind and 
heart. The heart! for the mind may learn, hot it is the 
heart that companions us with the noble exemplars we see 
or hear of. 

When advanced opposite some more expanded vista in 
the hills, they would look far across the vast intermediate 
space, to the distant mountains of Arabia, red and glowing 
in the evening sun, and wonder to each other what the world 
was beyond them. , 

Did the rebellious descendants of Isbmael yet scour those 
terrific deserts, in lawless depredation of every ofoer man ; 
or might the tent of Hagar be found in any part, — still to 
remind her sans that the blood they would shed, and that in 
their own veins, drew their sources from a kindred spring? 
Both friends longed to explore those deserts ; to see the 
-daughters of the bod — and, if it were possible, teach them v 
the humanities of their own benefice nt bosoms. 

"And in time, our pilgrims passing thither, to and from 
tbe new Christian dominions east of the great desert, may 
do it," observed Berenice, " for kindness is the best teach- 
er of itself. And how amply such persons, often wealthy 
as well as pious, have it in their power to soften the hearts 
of the destitute, (too frequently rendered obdurate, by tbe 
hardness of un pitied suffering,) my own tittle means of 
judging, has given me sufficient proof." 

" Yes," rejoined Mildred, (to wh*m alone besides her 
, confessor, Berenice had' revealed the circumstance of the 
Moslem travellers,) •* to despair of our fellow -creatures, is 
to make them desperate, or to keep them so. He that 
made all men of one family, and willed they should return 
to the same again, bade us hope ail Ihkigs ! And, there- 
fore, 1 can now open my seer eye, with yours !" added tbe 
young preceptoress, with an ingenuous smile, " and see the 
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veil of separation between the natives of yon desert, and 
this holy mount, passing away like a mist of the morning." 

" Beware of teaching any of our wayfarers between Jor- 
dan and Euphrates that pleasant dream !" exclaimed a voice 
behind them. On looking round, they perceived the Ba- 
roness de Hardres, a noble lady, who had entered the con- 
vent as a temporary boarder, only a few months before. 
She, with another, not quite so recently a member of the 
establishment, had approached the two contemplative friends 
unheard, till the moment of her speaking ; and then she 
gayly continued her remarks,— "Knight or friar, trusting to 
such vision, might wake rather suddenly, in other circum- 
stances than ladies' bower, or palmer's date grove ! Be- 
lieve nfe, the sun of benevolence must shine for many a cen- 
tury yet, ere the fog you talk of be quite exhaled. Look 
on yon moon, exalting her bright horns over the desert ; 
stealing the light she acknowledges not and ever the object 
of its wandering inhabitant's misapplied worship! — First, 
the freebooting goddess, their idolatrous rebellions, prefer- 
red to the just restraints of their fathers ; then, the crescent 
ensign of an equally untrammelling faith, for iinpunfty and 
plunder ! Trust me, certain dispositions confirmed by cer- 
tain habits, must have a long time, before your gently insi- 
nuated alterations in the one, can make any real change in 
the other ;— and yet I grant ye, there is other way of 
ever turning the sword of the wild Arab into a home-keep- 
ing pruning- hook 1" 

** And, a bloody sword it is ! — day by day making many a 
helpless being, homeless !" ejaculated the Baroness's young 
companion, who then mournfully added, " I lost a father, 
under its merciless stroke." 

" Indeed, dear SalomeY' rejoined Berenice, turning with 
an awakened interest to these affecting words, uttered by 
one hitherto so proverbially silent among the sisters, that 
after being made to observe the determined reserve of her 
manner on her first coming to the convent, none had ever 
proposed a question on her sadness. Mildred, equally sur- 
prised, and with a less sympathetic feeling of the pang she 
might probe, in her eagerness to plead contrition for an in- 
jurious feeling in herself abruptly exclaimed, "Alas Sa- 
lome ! how I have wronged you ! Your gloom was sorrow ; 
not the austerity of selfish seclusion! You have known, and 
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lost a home, other than this convent! Can you forgive 

the!" 

Salome* did not reply, but her tears did ; and she laid her 
hand gently on that of Mildred, and pressed it. Berenice 
felt the touch of a daughter upon her heart ; and though 
not sharing the remorseful appeal of her friend, sought to 
soften its agitating want of caution', by appearing to partake 
a portion of similar affliction, to that the young novice' 
mourned ; and in a soothing faltering voice, she gently re- 
joined, 44 This is a honie of peace for us, dear SalomeM and 
I, too, have reason to bless it. Fdr what else than the death 
of my father also, can have deprived me from infancy, till 
now, of his embrace ? Alas, 1 never tasted that sacred joy !" 
Self-pity closed that' sentence ; and the full tear .in her eye 
was not then for Salome alone* 

The kindly Baroness, distressed at the torn the conver- 
sation had taken, now tried by a few cheering words to her 
first companion, to divert it into another channel, but Sa- 
lome* shook her head ;— tk No, madam, no ;" exclaimed she # 
" it would be better for me if 1 could forget I ever had a 
home in happy Edessa I — Oh, that word ! — Edessa ! dear 
Edessa! Its fragrant dewy mornings, and the glad voices 
issuing from our gate I Its evening hearth, when my own 
Jiands spread the board for the smiling return of them I 
shall never see again — my father! my father!" And she 
looked wildly towards the east, while rapidly adding — 41 He, 
the bond of all, fell in yon very desert, defending our lives 
and freedom, against a furious onset of its fiercest Arabs! 
The robers were put to flight, but in that moment, an arrow 
pierced him ! — and, covered with his blood, I received his 
last embrace !" Salome covered her face with her hands, 
and ceased to speak. To speak themselves, in this her 
heart's sacred pause, was not in the mind of any present. 
ft Tears alone now proclaimed their sympathy ; tears silently 
shed from all but Berenice, and she sobbed convulsively. 

The Baroness, however, was the first to dissolve the 
painful meditations, into which the agitated feelings of the 
little party subsided ; and again she addressed Salome*, with 
a consolatory reference to her youth; the prospect of a 
happy life yet before her; when the tranquillizing offices of 
the holy asylum she had chosen, should have reconciled her 
to her loss ; and prepared her to enjoy, and to do her duty. 
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in the other tender reJatkMur* she nanst well knew* Edessa 
still reserved for her. Salome raised her bent-down head, 
and a (most looked her answer to the Baroness* Hear pale 
face was now entirely risible, excepting where the broad 
shadow of her hat fell, deuhij ijiarkening her already deeply 
eagloomed countenance. 

" Yes," repeated she, " I am conscious to what yon tell 
me ; 1 am where heavenly com tort will come to me ; but I 
go do more to seek happiness on earth. From the hour in 
which 1 saw my father perish in that fatal journey, under- 
taken for such happiness, 1 vowed to devote the life he bad < 
died to fireserve, to prayer and penance ; and here, I fulfil 
the sacrifice !" 

Her hand was pressed close to her heart with these last 
words, uttered in a tone that penetrated the soul of Bern* 
mice, while it amazed her. Cherished grief, for a parent so 
lost, she thought she could rally comprehend ; but the pro- 
founder wo in the accent, which pronounced the mourner's 
present selected refuge, a place of penance in its holy 
offices, she could not at all understand ; and, with the whole 
ardour of a nature eager to rekindle in the crushed spirit of 
another, some embers of the happiness she often felt glow- 
ing in her own bosom, from a sense of joy in existence, and 
its duties alone ; suddenly drying away' the tears that yet 
hung on her long, modest eyelashes, in a rather apprehen- 
sive but yet energetic voice, she said, ** Oh, Saloml, look 
on me! 1 believe myself an orphan like you, — nay, not 
like you ; for 1 have never known a parent's home. Had I 
but once enjoyed, with the full consciousness of my heart, 
but one pressure to my mother's, or ray father's bosom, 
then I could have turned, with bliss unalloyed, to the tran- 
quil, sacredly protected happiness of this our granted asy- 
lum. For no yearning, unsatisfied desire, would then have 
invaded the peace of this my path to paradise ! It is so, to 
you, to all of us, my sister! Beyond it, — there open the 
gates, where those we mourn have entered, and where we 
shall mourn no more !" 

Berenice, at that moment, while speaking, gazed on a 
wide atrial sea of light, which, tracking the opposite hori- 
zon, extended its luminous, yet soft azure, under an arch 
•f glowing clouds ; as if there did indeed unfold the haven 
of heaven. 
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Saloon's dark eye followed that look ; and gladly would 
she have felt her's brighten in the view ; but the chill with- 
in her, seemed a heart and soul : and, therefore, with a 
sigh of almost hopeless self-commiseration, yet grateful for 
the comfort meant, she gently answered, " So be it, kindest 
sister! may thy joys ever continue thus, of the spirit alone ; 
and the earth cannot take them from thee !" 

Berenice received the prayer warm to her gracious 
heart, but she did not understand the whole of its ambigu- 
ous import. Salome* felt her own necessity for such an 
invocation. She found her soul fettered, at one point, to 
the earth she had rejected. And though determined by a 
headlong kind of self-abandonment, to withdraw herself 
for ever from every object, however dear, that seemed to 
have impelled her father's fate ; yet. it was not with the 
freed spirit of a solely heaven-dedicated vestal. A super- 
stitious dread of blood -guiltiness, demanding the surrender, 
bung over her like a doom of hardly-suspended justice ; 
and giving herself a victim for the fancied crime ; (no more, 
in truth, than her father losing his lite, in a journey, under- 
taken, indeed, with no other object than to secure her hap* 
piness with a long attached lover ;) she continued to be- 
wail, in silent loneliness of heart, not merely her parent's 
timeless death, but the irrevocable separation that was its 
consequence, between her and the betrothed husband of 
her virgin vows ; and, night alter night, saw the scalding 
tear drop on each bead of her rosary* which numbered her 
soul's wordless prayer for him. 

Salome, feeling all this, might have envied Berenice the 
pure simplicity of her self-dedication ; had she retained 
enough indulgence for herself, a9 to form any wish — but to 
be forgiven of heaven for her guiltless crime, and then for* 
get her sorrowg in the grave ! In this temper, she novf 
turned away from her companions ; and, with her usual 
melancholy abstracted look, struck into a solitary path. 

The lady of Hardres, left alone with Mildred and Be- 
renice, ejaculated, *' Poor Stlom£ de Fluvian ! she has, in- 
deed, much to deplore ; and the struggle between the halo, 
of the saint, and the wedding garland — thorns and flowers 
— of a simple Christian woman, is yet upon her ! % 1, too f 
have lived* long- enough in the dear Edessa she laments, to 
know her sacrifice." 
At this declaration Berenice and Mildred drew nearer 
14 
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to the Baroness. As it was a rule of the convent never to 
make the private histories of any of its members, a subject 
of information to the others, none, except the Commandress, 
ever knew who or whence they were, until they chose to 
extend the communication themselves ; therefore Berenice 
and her friend now, for the first time, heard the most cele- 
brated city of Mesopotamia, connected with the names of 
Salome and the lady of Hardres. And the eagerness with 
which both her auditors grasped at every species of infor- 
mation bearing on the objects of their favourite reading, 
now loaded her wilh a thousand questions respecting that 
" delightful land" — a sojourn of tbe Jewish earliest pa- 
triarchs ; and tradition told was also that, whose magi 
hailed the star of Bethlehem ; and where first a Christian 
kingdom was established in the east. 

" I believe the fact, " returned the Baroness, " but those 
good times passed away for a season ; and many dark and 
fair days, has that really ' delightful land' seen since ! — 
Pagans, Mahometans, and now Christians again, possessing 
the crown of the so justly-famed Abgarus !" The kind lady 
then proceeded, though repeatedly interrupted by variously* 
excited new interrogatories, to patiently make rejoinders 
to them all, till the whole string of her answers gave a 
desultory sort of information, that might be comprised 
thus* 

•* I am old enough to remember as a young married wo- 
man — not twenty years ago — when Godfrey de Bouillon 
and his two brothers, Baldwin and Eustace, with many re- 
nowned warriors besides, came first to the rescue of the 
Holy Land. The sea, you know, is its fair boundary to the 
west; and there, our crusade ships, could readily make 
their own frontier. To the east, the sandy desert, by its 
f&stness, was also a manageable barrier. But to the south, 
}ay Egypt ; the one great stronghold of the Soldan infidels, 
who then trod Palestine under foot ; while to its north, 
stretched Mesopotamia between the two great rivers, 
Tigris and Euphrates, like a noble castle within its moats. 
And whoever possesses that country, may be said to hold 
the gate of Palestine in that quarter ; having power to re- 
pel any invasion by the infidel Kaliphs of Asia, now residing 
at Bagdad ; and who, indeed, excepting Mesopotamia, are 
lords of all north or east of those two mighty rivers. But 
Mesopotamia was theirs also, at the time of Godfrey's 
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landing ; and to secure such a frontier, such a bulwark, to 
cover his meditated deliverance of the Holy Land, was that 
experienced general's first object. I have often beard my 
husband speak on this subject, and describe his commander's 
movements to that effect." 

" Edessa was the capital, and the fortress, of this inva- 
luable line of country ; and round its three ranges of cir- 
cumvallating battlements, the Christian army disposed 
itself. But I shall not enter into the particulars of that 
terrific, and glorious siege; suffice it to say, that after 
prodigies of valour, Eustace and Baldwin de Bouillon gained 
the walls in one quarter ; and Godfrey, with De Bourg,and 
their followers on the other. My Baron and his, were 
with the latter. The town was carried ; and with it, the 
whole sovereignty of the so often contested barrier land. 
And, shall 1 ever forget that land, as I first beheld it, when 
my husband, crowned with victory, brought me from the 
reserve of the Christian camp, to take up a residence in the 
new garrison. The country, bearing no trace of war, but 
extending, in the most lovely undulations of bill and dale, 
from the bank of one noble river to the other ; the rapid 
Tigris rolling like a cataract; the majestic Euphrates, 
covered with our boats ! 

" In some parts it certainly is wild ; for the (Moslem 
has left his marks there. But in general it is neither scathed 
desert, nor matted forest, but beautiful in its remotest soli- 
tudes, — gardens of sweets, only wanting the hands of some 
happy pairs, to dress rind enjoy them. — That boon was given 
to ^aae, and I did not reject it ; my husband's station being 
rather to the east of the city, towards the mountainous 
district of ancient Charrhae. The pomegranate, the abun- 
dant vine ; and every teeming fruit tree, were there, in 
luxuriant wildness ; the remains of former cultivated gran- 
deur. But even then, the side of every smooth hill, and the 
depths of each verdant little valley, were whitened over 
with sheep ; such as followed Rebecca's crook, when she 
led the flocks of her brother Laban. 

«' Yes ; I have often sat by that very fountain, where she 
met the faithful servant of her father's kinsman, Abraham ; 
and the bracelets of gold, and armlets of silver, were re- 
spectfully clasped over the gracious hands, which had so 
promptly given him and his beast to drink ! But like poor 
Salome, I have now little chance of seeing that spot of my 
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early happiness any more. However, to your next ques- 
tion ; bow I, the wife of a crusade knight, became so long a 
resident hi its happy shades. 

" Edessa being won by the Christian sword, the redeem- 
ed people, (who, under whatever' infidel rule, had always 
preserved the altars of the cross hidden among them,) be- 
sought Godfrey to leave one of his brothers, as their pro- 
tecting sovereign. Baldwin and Eustace, both had performed 
the part of heroes on the walls ; and the wishes of the citi- 
zens according to their own characters, were divided be- 
tween them ; for, excepting valour, their manners were 
different as their persons. Baldwin was of plain, but dig- 
nified exterior ; brave, scrupulously just, and beneficently 
bounteous* Bestowing only where real want needed, or 
merit deserved, his well-managed donatives never failed 
such expectants ; and flowed generously, within the re- 
trieved limits. Eustace, resembled him in nought but his 
courage ; and there, with this extreme, that it rushed over 
every object like a consuming fire. By it, he had been first 
of the train to scale, not merely the main out-works of the 
town, but the precipices that moated the full armed gates ; 
and by it he had clambered under showers of missive weap- 
ons, to the top of the great pinnacled tower, and tearing 
down the crescent standard, planted his spear, bannered 
with the cross, in its place. He stood, as 1 have been told, 
like some God there ; and the whole populace beneath, in 
the town, shouted in admiration of the beautifully terrific 
spectacle. 

" I have never seen him ; but my husband has often des- 
cribed .him to me, as every way formed to catch the pGblic 
wonder, and therefore their passions. His persona) magni- 
ficence was dazzling ; and his liberality so profuse, that all 
other noble, yet measured benefactions, seemed niggard, 
beside such unnoting, overflowing largesses. And, for his 
figure, there was nothing seen throughout the whole cru- 
sade army, to compare with it. Like that of Absalom, it 
was without blemish from head to foot ; and, like Absalom, 
the errors of his nature were inward. I remember my hus- 
band's very words, in lamenting this ; for' he loved the 
Prince, and often warned him in vain ;— * Eustace,' said he, 
1 had the port and the spirit of a lion to win an empire ; but 
in bis wrath, the fury also of one, to trample it to desolation 
beneath his feet; and then howl, in impotence of redress, at . 
the waste he had made !' 
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" One proof of this he gave me, as having occurred daring 
the taking of Edessa. Eustace soon made a victorious path 
from the standard tower, over a bleeding mound of his van- 
quished enemies, towards the ark of the city, (so its great 
fortress is called) where the chiefs of the Moslem inhabit- 
ants had retreated, with their families and treasures, as a v 
last refuge. On approaching its walls, the Prince was in- 
formed, that his brother Godfrey, who had gained the town 
in the opposite quarter, was at that very moment before the 
gate of the stronghold on the side of his own advance, nego- 
tiating terms with the garrison for an immediate surrender. 
Eustace, never to be withheld in the torrent of his triumphs, 
despised parley when conquest might compel ; and ordering 
red-hot balls of iron to be cast from his war-machines against 
the huge cedar doors, of the gate on his quarter, burst them 
blazing inwards ; when he was instantly passed by his head- 
long; followers : but who soon, in conjunction with hi m, car- 
ried the place at every point, with a force and a fierceness 
nothing could control ; for the whirlwind of battle had not 
rushed by him a second, ere he was in the midst of it again ; 
sharing, what he might prompt, but could not check ; and, 
with sword and brand in his own grasp, was spectator of the 
city's riches made the plunder of his soldiers : the corn- 
magazines set in a pyre of flames ; and of the difficulty with 
which any of the garrison were spared in the full sweep of 
extermination. 

fc> By that ill-timed exploit, my husband believed the young 
. prince lost the sovereignty of Edessa ; and yet only aftetf 
the steady refusal of Godfrey to sanction such elevation ; 
who, as head of the whole crusade, dreaded to leave a spirit 
of yet so untempered a constitutional impetuosity in charge 
of a frontier of such importance to the Holy Land. For 
the greater multitude of the citizens, captivated by the first 
spectacle of Eustace on the standard tower, and the profu- 
sion with which he had scattered among them his share of 
the fortress spoil, thought they beheld, in the splendour of 
his person, and the astonishing achievements of his valour, « 
restoration to their country of another Arintheus ; its most 
memorable Christian . hero of pagan times. Of him, the 
patriarch Basil wrote in the archives of the city, as one 
having had strength and beauty so inimitable, the Creator 
seemed to have formed him in such faultless perfection, to 
14* 
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show what man had been in paradise ; and, that his mind, 
in corresponding symmetry, held so mild a rule over the 
country he governed, that all within its borders was peace. 
Without, when war attacked them, then his eiploits were 
such, the most veritable historians appeared fabulous while 
relating them ; the heathens, regarding his face in the 
clouds of battle, as if their own Apollo, incensed, were launch- 
ing his terrors on them. 

44 To this hero, the populace of Edessa, compared the 
prince they demanded. But the graver reason of the 
elders of the city, was soon convinced that the young warrior 
before them, wanted yet many years of the well-disciplined 
spirit, with which Arintheus had taken the preservation of 
Edessa under the broad shield alike of his wisdom and his 
arms. The result was, Baldwin de Bouillon was nominated 
to the protection of the Edessaens, with the modest title of 
Count ; and Eustace, to whom their enthusiasm had offered 
the prouder recognition of king, retired from the scene of 
his mingled glory and disgrace, in a storm of disdainfully 
unuttered indignation. But which evinced itself, almost 
immediately afterwards, by his refusing to draw a sword in 
the attack of Antioch ; another essential post, in the march 
of Godfrey ; and full of a gloomy revenge, he remained 
within his line of caoftp, While his brave brother, assisted 
alone by the lately arrived knights of Calabria, and our 
good northern barons with the Duke of Normandy at their 
head, made himself master of that city also ; *nd having 
l <is cleared his way to Jerusalem, helett Bahoumndof Cala- 
bria its military chief. 

" But on the walls of Jerusalem itself, that great object 
of the whole expedition, Eustace wan again seen foremost ; 
wresting renown from the bristled front of every mounted 
breach ; and leaving a track behind him of war's boldest, 
direst, heart- appalling deeds. O ! I have listened, tremb- 
ling, to my Baron's description of the one most horrible scene 
of contest, where that bright creature, like a leopard pi ang- 
ling at once on the spiked weapons impeding his progress, 
fell under wounds that laid him lifeless. De Beaufort, 
another northern hero, steadily brave, as his kinsman was 
restrainlessly daring, dropt at his side ; and the groans of 
their followers around them, were like each man's death 
a^ony." 
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u What, he died, then ?* cried Berenice, in a voice of 
gasping attention. 

" Which, do you mean ?" asked the Baroness, " Eustace, 
or his valiant cousin ?" 

" Eustace !" returned both her auditors in a breath. 
The serious deportment with which the Baroness was ma- 
king her recital, now gave way to an arch glance, — 4t Ah ! 
true human nature ! the leopard with its spots cried 
she : *\But, beware damsels J ye are neither of you pro- 
fessed vestals yet ; and, if the eye is caught, meanwhile, by 
any vagrant peep beyond these boundaries, you may find it 
a springe for heart aches ?" 

" Metbinks," returned Berenice, with an answering smile, 
'** the world is full of heart aches any way, so I shall never 
try its snares ! But it was not the beauty of this intrepid 
Eustace," added she, more seriously, 44 that moved my 
question. — Because of his faults, I pity him ; and could 
have wUhed he had lived to repent them." 

" That he lived, is very certain rejoined the Baroness, 
" but whether to penitence, and consequent discretion in va- 
lour and conduct, I know not. He left Jerusalem, in a dis- 
gust with his brother, its magnanimous protector, that no 
one could account for ; and the last 1 heard of him, was, 
his having landed on the 'coast of Normandy, in a fearful 
storm, too likj? his temper and his. fortunes. My husband 
told me of all these things on his return from the deliver- 
ance of the Holy City continued she, after a pause, in 
which her meditative auditors had not offered a remark. 

And while we were sitting secure and peaceful, in th€ 
little frontier fort he commanded,— our pleasant home, clos$ 
by the shepherd farm of poor Salome's* father ; — How did 
I bless the judgment, which had bestowed the brave, hat 
less adventurous Baldwin to be the guardian of our boun- 
daries I" 

This reference to her, whose lowly history had first in- 
duced these prouder annal* of wars and princes, was follow- 
ed with sufficient explanations, to acquaint both of Salome*'* 
now deeply interested sister recluses, with the particulars 
which seemed to have led to her sorrows. De Flavian, 
her father, had been a personal attendant on Eustace* 
But, on some unconscious offence, was dismissed without 
a reason given ; and afterwards compassionately taken int# 
the train of his brother Baldwin. When that prince be* 
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came Count of Edessa, de Flavian, having proved a brave 
and trust-worthy servant, had the pastures of the Cbarrafl 
frontier bestowed on him. And, in -after years, when he 
wished to give his daughter to a faithful follower of his own, 
Alexis Poligne (a youth born in his house, and who had ' 
fought by his side,) he set forth on a journey, to pay his 
duty to his master Baldwin ; then no longer resident in 
Edessaf, but since the death of Godfrey, was become King 
•f the Holy City ; and to ask of his grace a farther grant of 
those lands, in reversion for bis intended son-in-Jaw, which 
had so long spread hi* own board with smiling plenty. In 
that journey, accompanied by his daughter and servants only, 
bis little caravan was attacked by the predatory Arabs. He 
fell, but his people escaped. Salome* sent them back to 
Cbarran of Edessa, with a written renunciation for ever of 
her lover, and of life, connected with the world ; investing 
him with all her little patrimony, while herself she. told him, 
would have found a refuge for her expiatory tears, where 
none who ever knew her should hear of her more. 

Both Mildred and Berenice repeated their pity of such 
inconsolable grief, and of the gloom, rather than resignation! 
that seemed the consequence of her sequestration. *• Such 
grief." replied the Baroness, «• is desperation, not sorrow. 
The superstitious terrors that lit its passionate excess, will 
burn out ; and, the now-rejected comfort, sought despair* 
ingly. when it may not be obtained. Poor Salome !" 

" Poor Salome !" echoed from the lip «»f either sympa- 
thizing auditor ; though neither of them quite understood the 
whole of the kind narrator** concluding remark ; for neither 
•f them guessed she could mean any source of consolation 
beyond their own dear walls. 

The sun was fully sunk ; and the moon, they had hailed 
•n their first going out, only a white spot in the evening 
sky, now shed a mild but silvery brightness over the slender 
pinnacles of their convent's chapel, as they returned towards 
it. The bell for second vespers was ringing. 

" Here dwells peace !" exclaimed the Baroness, putting 
an arm round each of her friends, while they entered be- 
neath the cloister porch ; " at least for those who neve* 
heard the tongue that promises more ! Hug her to your 
bosoms, children ; nor ever wish to wander beyond her 
limits. For, if a better fate than Salome's may await most 
*f our sei in the world ; yet— I am a happy wife ! — and my ' 
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basband is taken from me, to fields of danger, or to embassies 
of trust 1 en one of tbe latter, be is now far journeying ; 
each, indeed, to end in honour ; yet, while he is away, 
what comfort hare I in all these things 
, " In that honour!" replied Berenice, smiling with a re- 
illumined glow of her own latent character ; — •« Surely, 
the well-earned glory of a man, be he husband or father, 
must be the happiness of those who love bim !" 

Tbe Baroness gazed at the young creature who said this 
simply, yet with the noble air of one who might hare ex* 
pressed it from a throne. The manner wbicb accompanied 
its utterance, had nothing of the old echo of a taught senti- 
ment, unfelt, because untried ! it came genuine from the 
heart, and the speaker looked the heroic spirit she declared. 

*• Who can she be ?" asked the Baroness, within herself, 
while the little party passed into the Chapel, and took their 
places. — She sat, she knelt, but her eyes ever turned towards 
Berenice ; with the same question, again and again recurring 
to her. Every thing about tbe young novice, indeed pro- 
claimed ber distinction from the rest ; and yet no one among 
them, seemed to consider her of higher rank than themselves. 
That she was an orphan, the Baroness understood ; and it 
bad been hinted by an old nurse -tender of the cells, that 
some mysterious circumstances were connected with her 
birth. While the Lady of Hard res sat thus occupied, gazing, 
and conjecturing, carried by her recently-awakened curi- 
osity far from the duties of the place, Berenice happened 
to turn her head, while ber raised eyes, and beautiful mouth, 
were engaged in the offices of the hymn she was chanting. 
A flash of likeness between her, and young Armand de 
Courtenay, nephew to the brave Earl de Beaufort, and by 
whose side he fell in the Holy City, st nick her contemplator. 
at once with an idea, that he might have heen herfather. The 
Baroness knew, that not long after recovering from his wounds 
he had disappeared for awhile out of Jerusalem; and that 
a secret marriage with some lovely native of the neighbour- 
ing mountain*, was then suspected to be the cause. 

But if the attraction really were of so sacred a character, 
his bride must have released him, by a timely death, from 
a mis-alliance he had blushed to own ; for the Baroness 
remembered seeing him herself, within a year or two after 
these reports, at his brother's, Joselyne de Courtenay 's, 
in Edessa ; when he appeared a gay and happy bachelor, 
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dancing at every festival, " Bat even so !" said she to her-* 
self; " Such is man ! there was time enough for all to have 
happened. And, though the tale told not so much, a child 
might have been the fruit of these summer-day nuptials - 7 
and, this be she !" 



" How many goodly creatures are there here, 

O, brave new world, 

That has such people in't ! " 



~ Months rolled on, and every thing in the convent re- 
sumed its usual cheerful aspect. 1 niancy was blithesome, age 
serene. For, within those walls of comfort, no measure 
of years were excluded from shelter. Salome's mildly- 
beaming eye, now looked submission to her fate. And 
the filial sorrow which, for awhile, had obscured the 
hilarity of Berenice's, seemed also to have passed away ; ' 
for it had been only a reflected sorrow ; a shadow, cast, as 
it were from the tomb, where the real sufferer had been 

* long at rest, and the imparted sadness gradually dissipated 
in youth's sanguine morn. But youth's morn is in life's 
day; and the sun rises not more surely from the pure and 
glowing ether of the dawn, than the clouds have birth, 
which are to chequer his brightness* Though at first 
they may appear on the verge of the horizon, no bigger 
than a man's hand, the vapouis swell on, till the swiftest 
chariot and horses are too slow to bear the wayfarer from 
the plunging tempest. 

At the time I now speak of, it was a season of peculiar ' 
festivity at Saint Mary's ; — that of taking the honey. For 
the treasure of the hives, or the natural repositories of the 
bees in the hollows of old elms, were there amicably divided ! 

* Where lines like these i j — = occur in this copy, they correspond 

with certain breaks in the original MSS., marked by illuminated head-pieces 
of arabesque foliage, or appropriate emblems, all of the most curious designs 
' and brilliant colouring. The matter of these symbols is attempted to be 
supplied by the selected mottoes. — At chasms in the narrative, torn away out 
of the old MSS., the reader will find asterisks, thus * * *, in this volume. 
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ktween the industrious little creature that deposited the 
delicious store, and the careful hands which provided the 
secure bullrush hive ; or protected its wilder woodland 
home, alike from depredation or any other accident. It 
was also a delightful occupation with the peasantry, to select 
and dispose their winged colonies in the most luxuriant 
spots of their gardens ; or in nearest neighbourhood to the 
balmy herbage of the hills, and the lulling murmur of the 
little mountain rills, that bees love, and hum in concert with, 
while they ply their pleasant toil. The people of the 
country have a pretty legend of the loves of the bee and 
the fountain, in the same way the Persians talk of the fond- 
ness of the nightingale for the rose ; and during this festi- 
val of the honey-gathering, sang such ballad* ; and the 
children sprinkled the new hives with water, shook from 
bunches of lilies ; or crowned the bounteous old cells, 
with garlands of every flower. That done, they offered 
eakes to* each other, made of honey and the finest barley 
meal ; and brought the overflowing comb, with bowls of 
milk, in presentation to their fathers and mothers. And 
what the children of the land, did to their patriarchal homes, 
the orphans of Saint Mary's, imitated towaids their adopt- 
ing parents ; loading their little arms with baskets of 
mingled flowers and honey-pots, and filling the summer par- 
lour with an almost insupportable fragrance, while spread- 
ing their tribute before the lady C'omrnanriress, and other 
elders of the convent. 

The younger sisters, with the social Baroness of Hardres, 
evei a leader in scenes of blameless merriment, were in 
the midst of the joyous revelry without doors ; and the 
bees, themselves*, seemed equally to enjoy their day of 
first-fruits ; sporting like butterflies from shrub to shrub ; 
sipping the dew-drop in the violet's cup ; banqueting in 
the jacintb'8 nectareous bell ; while their little abodes, 
refreshed, and unincumbered of half their too abundant 
stores, were preparing for their return. So gay they were, 
as if they knew by instinct, (and a just custom in the land, 
had made it as instinct to them,) they should find their gar- 
den hives, or their wood hollows, alike safe, and untainted 
by foul smell or deleterious vapour, whenever the sun set; 
and the timbrel of the young gatherers, sounding from un- 
der the spreading sycamore shade, should call themselves 
to the mirthful dance, and the little queen of sweets, to 
re-sommen her roaming subjects to their waxen-homes. 
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All, indeed, partook of the same security, and season of 
gladness. Birds warbling from the trees, hid among the 
thickly -leaved branches, or hopping from spray to spray i 
over the heads of the happy groupes beneath, seemed to ' 
share the light bounding* of their hearts. Berenice, in the 
mirth of the moment, mingled her notes with the melodious- 
ly piercing trills of the nightingale, or joined her own soft 
cadence to its more melting lay ; then, frolicking with the 
children, ran with them along (be banks of the winding Tar, 
in chase of some favourite lamb or kid ; to assist them in i 
decorating it with chaplete like their own, while feeding - ' 
from their bands, on Che blossomed clover they had culled, 
for its taste of the day's feasting. 

And, in such like innocent pleasures of the uncontami- 
nated, contented mind, when each-diurnal duty of the festive 
week was done, whether of study or offices of benevolence, 
within or without the convent ; the sisterhood had conti- 
nued to enjoy their peaceful existence of privileged gayety, 
and vestal happiness, with an answering thankfulness to the 
bestowing hand, when tidings were suddenly brought from 
the Holy City, that changed the hue of every thing. 

Baldwin de Bouillon, the good, the brave king of Jerusa- 
lem was no more. 

All was consternation with those, who knew the infidels 
were yet hidden, within and around the land, ready for in- 
, surrection or invasion ! and who was to be the successor, of 
its fate so efficient protector ? He had no son, no kinsman . 
near ; and the rivalry of other chiefs, whose ambition might 
dim their sense of Christian disinterestedness, made all who 
thought on it, tremble at the consequences of any contest 
for the throne of Salem. The Commandress shut herself 
up in her oratory, for the day and night, in incessant prayer ; 
and next morning, ordered the whole convent to be clothed 
in the deepest mourning. Towards evening, she sent for 
Berenice into her cell. When she entered to her, the ve- 
nerable lady, looking pale with wo and her long vigils, 
feebly beckoned her young charge to approach close to her 
chair. Berenice reverentially obeyed ; and the sorrowing 
Commandress, putting her band on the head of her kneeling 
charge, who always so bent, in paying her duty to her pro- 
tectress, exclaimed in much agitation : 

" Bless thee, my child ! Though the mighty are fallen, — 
and the last of them, to whom I looked to spread his espe- 
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Cirf sl&ield over this little sanctuary, is taken from our 
hopes ; yet God will be the guardian of the orphan!" 

Tears coursed down the cheeks of the venerable speak- 
er ; and with her own hands folding the sackcloth vestment 
of lamentation, over the bended neck of Berenice, she kiss- 
ed her forehead ; and bade her retire to her cell, and 
twice number her rosary that fatal day, for Jerusalem, and 
for the household to which she belonged. 

This was the second time the stroke of affliction had 
reached Berenice ; even in those sheltering walls, making 
her young heart acquainted with its touch. First, in memo- 
rial of her parents, whom she could not but filially deplore, 
though she had never known them ; and, now, being pre- 
sent with the anguish of her, who had fulfilled the duties of 
both parents to her. So young a heart could not be expect* 
ed to feel that answering pang, simply in regret of a mo- 
narch she had never seen ; and, at any rate, what had the 
affections, and consequent regrets of an obscure girl, shut up 
in the unnoticed routine of a little convent, to do with 
princes and royal mournings ! But she saw her best friend 
in serious grief ; and that was sufficient to change the buoy- 
ant alacrity, with which she always obeyed a summons to 
that dear presence, into all the dejection of sincere sadness ; 
and the sadder, because she who was the comforter of 
every one else, and of Berenice's own filial sorrow too, now 
seemed to have asked the soothing of an ineffectual sym- 
pathy, one that could not understand her grief. With, how- 
ever, an awed, as well as distressed mind, she reverentially 
took the cross, the trembling hand of her protectress hejd 
to her, and pressing it to her lips, retired from her presence, 
to obey the sacred command in the seclusion of her cell. 
In her silent way through the cloisters, every face she met, 
whether of the sisters or servants, all gliding to their sepa- 
rate orisops, reflected the grave sorrow of her own. 

Thus, in* the solemn offices of prayer for themselves, and 
masses for the illustrious dead*; in fasting, and the soul's 
humility, passed the period of mourning ; and that included, 
and excluded, many an accustomed season, like that of the 
honey-gathering, of grateful, gratulatory participation in 
the various annual bounties of nature, or rattier of nature>'a 
God. The sheep-shearing, in the convent pastures ; and 
also the getting in of the wheat harvest ; which used to be 
greeted by the sisterhood, in the threshing-ground, at the 
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foot of the mount, towards Bethlehem. A spot, bequeathed 
to their order, in pest ages by the benevolent Saint Jerome ; 
and which, his records told, once belonged to the lands of , 
Jesse. These, among the regularly returning pleasures of | 
their simple lives, now disappointed, were what Berenice 
and her young companions most regretted; for all that 
makes pleasure to the pure and ardent mind, were there; 
delighted memories, walking with equally delightful imagi- 
nations ; and present actual enjoyment of the sweetest con- 
Terse, in the sweetest scenes of nature, with the friends of 
their most familiar love. But now Jerusalem was in mourn- 
ing weeds, and it became no daughter of the Holy City, to 
rejoice, save in the silent temple of the heart. 

But the time of sackcloth was fulfilled ; and a new king, 
and guardian, to be inaugurated on the sacred hill of David. 
The anointing rite had already been performed ; but the 
ceremony of the coronation, was to take place on the anni- 
' yersary of the day of the deliverance of the city by the arms 
ei Godfrey ; after the new sovereign had walked his pro- I 
gress, in common latchet*sandals, and bare-headed, through 
its holy*places, to his throne in the court of Solomon. 

This was the very anniversary, on which, according to 
hope, being the eighteenth from the birth of Berenice, she 
had so long anticipated the hallowed gratification of being 
herself permitted to make a pilgrimage, which was to ter- 
minate on that evening also, with presenting to her sight, 
though from afar, the very temple that contained those 
courts ; and thence, beyond, the yet more revered dome, 
near which the mortal part of her mother slept. The 
fifteenth of July was the day of Jubilee ; and three days in 
the week preceding it, were to be occupied by the sisters 
•f Saint Mary '8, in making their happy circuit of that range 
ef the mount, which, only once a year, any of them were 
privileged to ascend. 

On the vigils of this doubly consecrated week, and imme- 
diately after the vesper anthem was sung, the Command- 
re ss, being yet a recluse in her own apartments, summoned 
the novices who were to take part in the approaching so- 
lemn festival, to attend her in her private oratory. While 
they obeyed, and each drew reverentially towards her, she 
looked up to heaven, mentally saying, " Forgive, Lord, 
that 1 have murmured for one of these ! Thy kingdom is 
indeed not of this world, and it is the lowly in heart that 
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shall see thy face !" With this aspiration, a faint glow of 
the holy confidence within, gently illumed the pale serenity 
of her countenance ; and when the little circle had taken 
their seats before her, she thus addressed them. 

" My children ; to-morrow you commence the blessed 
pilgrimage, that leads to beholding, for the first time in your 
lives, the sacred walls of Jerusalem. Another pious rite 
will then be also performed, which I have twice witnessed. 
O ! the sacred rapture of the first ! — the second, it was 
chastened joy ; — but now, sickness holds me from sharing 
the orisons of the present dispensation. ' You will see, mo- 
ving along the vallej of Jehosaphat, which divides this 
mount from that of our heaven-protected Sion, the proces- 
sion of its new king, making his progress of reverence to 
the holy places ; but ere you go forth to look on all this, it 
is meet that the daughters of this house, should regard 
these objects with deeper knowledge, than belongs to mere 
historical curiosity, or admiration of a gorgeous spectacle* 

" Young as ye are, ye need not be reminded of the brief 
time that has elapsed, since the first pious crusaders landed 
in desolated Palestine ; rescued it from the captivity of the 
infidels, and made it your home and mine. Hardly more 
than nineteen years have gone by, since that day ; and yet, 
my children, most of you may call that the hitherto expanse 
of your lives. Most of you were born in this land ; and 
under the tents of brave, though unbannered fathers, now 
sleeping by their chiefs, in the graves of glory, for which 
they'fought, and won." 

Some of her audience wept, — those who had seen the 
parents they were now so tenderly invited to remember* 
The Commandress continued,— # 

"It would ill become a Christian instructress to inculcate 
veneration for an ambitious warfare. Like its object, it is 
all earthly ; and its end must be the same,— dust to dust. 
But it was no vain glory that brought your fathers to the 
field of Palestine; it was to succour «nd to save. The 
country which had been the cradle of their faith was known 
to be under oppression, and in misery. The cry was like 
that of a mother, calling on her more prosperous children 
in distant lands, to rally to the rescue of their parent and 
less fortunate brethren ; and the appeal was nobly answer- 
ed. But ye are now to hear the record of those claims ; the 
evils of the country, whose history belongs to every man 
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who has been, or shall be, born into the world. In brief 
recital, I shall tell it yon, though it will include much. First, 
the peaceful triumphs, and consequent happiness, of the 
professors of our holy faith, within a century of its divine 
revelation from bleeding Calvary. Then, bow the false re- 
ligion of the impostor of Mecca, arose in the deserts of Ara- 
bia; and its two nations of misled proselytes, the Saracens 
from the south, and the more barbarian Turks from the 
north, overwhelmed this land, and trampled it into wretch- 
edness. When your hearts have borne that sad narrative, 
then come I to the blessed details of the redeeming Christ- 
ian arms ; led on by the best and bravest of our western 
brethren, to turn our tears into gladness. Hence, my chil- 
dren, bow down your souls before Him, who preserved and 
restored ; and listen with awe and gratitude. 

" It was about the close of the first century that the 
Christians of Antioch gave shelter to a young damsel of the 
adjacent country ; her sordid parents having devoted her to 
the heathen rites of the groves of Daphne near the city. At 
that time Jerusalem — 

«•****# 

[Here commence the gaps in the narrative, where the leaves were torn 
away in the original manuscript. Many pages must have been lost at 
this place, from the evidently very wide chasm between the beginning 
of the abbreviated history, and the circumstance which next presents 
itself, in continuation of the discourse.] 

******* 

" But all which the truly great Constantine, and those of 
his successors who deserved the imperial diadem, had done 
during so many hundred years, for the peace of the Holy 
Land, was again disturbed by another order of infidels, than 
Pagans ; and the corrupted passions of men, abetting the 
fierceness of the ambition, which had vanquished and 
overwhelmed them, even from the Caspian to the Euxine, 
and thence from the Mediterranean to the Great Sea ; when 
the weight of such a barbarian host, fell on Judea also, then 
was the shock to Christendom, as if an earthquake had bu- 
ried it from sight. And better had it been so ; for it was 
paore tolerable to the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the dark abyss which engulpfted their cities, than were 
the sufferings which awaited the conquered natives of the 
land."— 
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* * * * •.*.*. 

£Here occurs a yet wider rent in the MSS., and then we find the Com- 
mandress resuming.] 

" -Godfrey's spirit seemed diffused through the hreast 

of every soldier in his army ; his magnanimous, determined 
spirit ! And he stood, dictating, like an archangel from the 
battlement top, with his bright sword shining in the sun, be- 
tween the two towers of the Bethlehem gate, over whose 
infidel hosts he had made the first breach into the city. — 
Prince Eustace, with his brave kinsmen the Courtenays, 
twins in virtue as in birth ; and Duke Robert of Normandy 
and England, gained the walls in every other quarter. Yes ! 
the Lord of victory had delivered Jerusalem into their 
hands ; and O the cry of joy that was in that hour ! Mul- 
titudes were saved, even in the moment of pending destruc- 
tion, from the maddened vengeance of the despairing Turk. 
The foully insulted Christians, and the tortured Jews— some 
tied to the stake, others hauled to the brink of the horrible 
receptacle for the city's ashes — beheld themselves thus re- 
leased, as by miracle, even when the arms of their enemies 
were extended to light the faggots of martyrdom, or to 
thrust them headlong into the fathomless, suffocating pit. 
What thanksgivings were then poured forth from every res- 
cued victim ! What from their captive families, outraged 
to the soul, when they crept from their dens of misery at the 
sound of the Christian trumpet, and met the eagf*r embrace 
of sons, fathers, husbands, thus restored to them as from the 
grave ! And what was the general invocation of blessings 
on the heads of Godfrey and his invincible heroes ! Invin- 
cible in the might which had unctioned the sword of* Jo- 
shua, of Gideon, and the Maccabees. For even the noble 
knights who fell, died in the bed of triumph ; and their lofty 
names, emblazoned in golden characters, every archive in 
the land registers with gratitude." 

At this remark, Berenice remembered the distinction, a 
former conference in that cell, had pointed out between her 
parentage, and those of the young orphans about her ; and 
the present discourse, at its beginning having again noted 
their birth from obscure though gallant fathers, she now 
felt a proud glow, (the only time she ever was conscious to 
3neh an emotion,} in the idea that most likely her father'* 
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name, of tome illustrious house, stood brightly eminent 
in this heroic calendar. Her glance might have told her 
thoughts to the Commandress, had she met it ; but, wholly 
bound up in the interest of her narrative, the venerable lady 
sought no eye in particular, while continuing her details 
thus : ~ 

" Godfrey, with an unanimous voice, was proclaimed king 
of Sion. But he put the offered crown, from him, saying, 
* There was only one king of that ever sacred name ! But 
if he must have a title distinct from his fellows in Jerusalem, 
let it be that of Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre 1' By that 
modest appellation, he was indeed recognised, not only as 
guardian of the sepulchre, but of the city, and of all the 
hallowed places within and without it. On the evening of 
that day he was proclaimed its deliverer, from the great pin- 
nacle of the Temple, and from the summit of every hill 
around the valleys of Jerusalem ; and it is to commemorate 
this deliverance, and this promulgation, that to-morrow you 
begin the pilgrimage of our mount ; so often trod by the 
divine steps, which doubly sanctified the holiness of Jerusa- 
lem* And on the third day from this which will be the an- 
niversary of its rescue, you will kneel down at the foot of 
the great stone-cross on the summit of Olivet, where the 
herald of Godfrey announced the glad tidings ; and there 
pray for the souls of your fathers, and other kindred, who, 
on that memorable day. eighteen years ago, laid down their 
mortal bodies in the gap of victory ; trusting to a happy re- 
surrection, from the mercy and promise of their prince and 
Saviour!" 

" My daughters," continued the Commandress after* few 
minutes 1 solemn pause, in which her Attentive auditors 
seemed, like herself, communing with their own hearts ; 
*' daughters of a better parent than earth can afford ! draw 
towards me." They obeyed, and she held to each, a black 
rosary. " Receive," said she, 44 the chaplets that have been 
brought from the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre, for you* 
The name^of your departed kinsman, depending from each 
little cross, has been blessed by the patriarch; meaning by 
go leading your pious orisons, still to link the human affec- 
tion* with the happy dead ; they whose perfected spirits, 
are made ministering angels to the just below 1" 

She rose, while pronouncing the concluding words ; and 
Qsch sister, according to her age receiving the sacred gift. 
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kissed the hand that presented it, and then, one after the 
other, reverentially withdrew. Berenice, Being the young- 
est of the T>arty, found herself alone with her protectress, 
and, supposing the remaining rosary must be intended for 
her, she approached also. The devout awe she felt, was 
fully apparent in the bowed down action of her head, and 
the position of her hands, crossed over her breast as if all 
within were already entirely consecrated to heaven. The 
reverend lady gently laid her hand on that beautiful head, 
she now believed for ever devoted to the veil. 

" My child," resumed she, " the next three days, will 
show you the holy objects of your long aspirations ; and be- 
fore each, your pious heart will find its share, with those 
other dear orphans of my charge, in the balsam of your 
mingling prayers. On the morning after these duties are 
completed, the sealed coffer from your mother will be deli- 
vered to yon ; and there, I doubt not, you will meet some ex- 
planation of what may be your connexion with those prayers 
for the sainted brave. Oh, Berenice !■" abruptly added the 
Commandress, after a moment's agitated hesitation ; " Mys- 
terious hopes for you, seem to have dragged my spirit, over 
anxiously, from its cloistered rest ; and the tribulations of 
that world, 1 had vowed to think no more of, hn?e deservedly 
fallen on me. Year after year these hopes beset me, and 
now there is a crisis, — but every hour passing silently away, 
in the quarter whence I had expected some voice to speak, 
were it even from the tomb, to explain before this day — 
what, assuredly, that casket will at length reveal — has left 
me in redoubling difficulties. Yet I do not regret preserv- 
ing iftviolate the vow I pledged, that no hand should touch 
that seal till your own appointed hour. Therefore, my 
child, take the rosary even as it is. As there was no name 
attached to it, it has received no blessing." 

" No blessing ! Oh, my more than mother!" exclaimed 
Berenice, putting the sacred beads, with an appalled action, 
from her. The Commandress read in her expressive coun- 
tenance, the religious dread to which she had not given 
more words ; and, with deepened tenderness, conjured her 
not to start at a ceremonial accident, as if it were designed 
emission, and therefore an excommunication : for by what 
name, could she have sent to the patriarch, for his benedic- 
tion on the memory attached to that rosary 1 Again she ex- 
ported her to receive it ; and with * confidence, that the 
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Father of the fatherless, who knew his servant, would shed 
his own blessing on it. Berenice took the little uninscribed 
chaplet reverentially, but tremblingly, and pressed it to her 
lips. She did not speak, but moved as if to follow her com- 
panions. The Commandress saw, that excited apprehen- 
sion of some malediction, resting on her parents or herself, 
had taken possession of her mind ; and anxious to rally her 
thoughts from the danger of visionary alarms, to the safer 
contemplation of realities, however trying, resolved to com- 
municate now to her, all that she could recal to recollec- 
tion of those parents. With, therefore, the same soothing 
touch of her venerable hand, she pressed Berenice down, 
again into the chair she had quitted ; and bidding her com- 
pose herself till she rejoined her, retired for a few minutes 
of similar tranquillizing seclusion^ within the shrine doors 
of her oratory. 



. — Nay, weep not ! 

'Tis a testament of nobly-ending love, . 
Espousing death, as infants turn to slumber 
In their mother's arms. " 



When the Commandress re-entered the cell, she found 
her charge, as she had been earnestly praying she might 
be, sitting resignedly serene, though pale indeed, just where 
she had left her. No hat, or veil, cast their shadows over 
her face ; and her long waving tresses, fallen over her shoul- 
ders, were parted quite away also. ~The soft rays of the 
lamp hanging from the narrow vaulted roof, shone direct on 
her polished forehead, as if the moon's light rested there • 
while her clasped hands held the rosarj lying on her knee' 
on which she gazed but it was in meditation. ' 

At sight of her so seated, the fondly regretful, adopted 
parent, stopped an instant, in her advance, to contemplate 
that most perfect form of youthful loveliness ; and with all the 
throb that might have filled a real mother's breast, she look- 
ed upon her ; then with a sigh her vestal bosom could not 
check calmly approached. Berenice's hand was soon 
pressed m hers, while, with that balmy assuasiveness which 
woman s nature ever gives to the graver tones of her dis- 
course, whether ©f counsel or of consolation, thegt*tl* 
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monitresa candidly told her pupil ;-— that, however she 
might be infringing the strict reserve, that had been en- 
joined her to maintain, till the opening of the casket, or the 
fulfilment of other expectations, should do all reserve away ; 
still, under the present circumstances, she had considered 
that she owed no less a duty to the filial feelings of the child, 
agitated by suspense at so sacred a season, than that which 
she had so long preserved towards the dying wish of the 
mother. Indeed, to the injunction of the father too. For 
the Commandress now owned, that she had seen him also. 
It may easily be imagined, the animated, eager questions, 
which followed this acknowledgment, from his before pen- 
sively listening daughter. The shadowy calmness of her 
eyes, vanished in flashing brightness, while they turned on the 
speaker ; re-ilhimining, at every hurried interrogatory, with 
all the reawakening dreams which had so often emparadised 
her thoughts of recognition by him; or of at least dwell- 
ing with devout rapture on the heroic glories of his me- 
mory. - 

- The Commandress trembled at the vividness of such a sen- 
sibility ; lit by an imagination, she had little suspected in 
her young charge, during her equable days of study, and 
simple recreations ; when to live only, seemed bliss, and 
she thought not of from whom she had sprung. But the 
spark once dropt, on the mine of feeling within that breast, 
it might sometimes fade and smoulder in its ashes, but now 
it seemed ready to break into a blaze. The considerate 
nun therefore felt she must manage with peculiar tender- 
ness the hopes and fears she had herself, though undesign- 
edly, kindled in so affectionate and noble a heart ; and, with 
a soothing frankness now in her manner, she replied to 
every anxious question, as far as her knowledge reached. 

" But," observed she, " who your father was, I must 
confess to you, I have yet to guess. His mien, as well as 
your mother's , proclaimed their nobility . 1 never shall for- 
get either ; nor the impression their first appearance made 
on every creature in this house. AlaB ! it was a memo- 
rable time in other respects. The brave and beneficent 
Godfrey, I may say like Moses on mount Nebo, had just ex- 
pired in full view of the land whose sabbath his arm had 
won. He died, ere he completed the one year of his truly 
patriarchal rule. And, on the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for the synod in the temple, where the chiefs were to 
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assemble to proclaim his successor ; and while we were 
even engaged at our matin prayers, for wisdom to direct 
them in a choice so momentous to all our safeties, a mes- 
sage was wispered to me, that a case of extremity needed 
my presence without. In short, a litter of rather an ex- 
traordinary appearance, and bearing a sick person, had 
stopped at the convent gate ; where its conductor demand- 
ed hospitality, he said, from a place he understood to be an 
adjunct cell of the House of Saint John's at Jerusalem. 

*' The plea was just, and 1 went forth to the gate. The 
hangings, which canopied the closely covered litter, were 
indeed of great richness; and the harness on the mules, of 
an equal splendour, and only usual in equipages of state ; 
but its sole attendance, excepting the two drivers, (and they 
were in the commonest garbs of the country,) seemed com- 
prised in one man. His port, however, was sufficiently 
striking, had he not even spoke, to have declared him a 
knight of quality ; though the large dark folds of his mantle 
were so wrapped. round his person, that no glimpse, either 
of his interior dress, or of his face, could be discerned. 
At sight of me, whose raiment immediately announced my 
station in the convent, he came respectfully, yet loftily for- 
ward, and requested my assistance for a lady in that litter, 
his wife, who had been suddenly taken ill in their journey, 
even to the peril of her life, i allowed him hardly to finish 
speaking, ere the gate was opened to receive the litter. 
And as soon as the mules which bare it, were driven within 
the court, he took the men aside, paid and dismissed them, 
the machine and the animals being left with us. The instant 
the portals were closed on the men, the cavalier then led 
me to the side of the litter, and raised its curtain. A beau- 
tiful young woman lay there, already of the hue of death, 
from her state of silent suffering under the fast increasing 
pangs of a premature childbirth." 

" Oh! my mother!" ejaculated the breathlessly attentive 
Berenice, throwing herself on the breast of the Command- 
ress, and bursting into a passion of tears. '* It was," re- 
turned the good lady. And, as soon as the agitated daughter 
had recomposed herself, to listen again, without further in- 
terruption from her then relieved heart, the Commandress 
proceeded to tell her, that no time was lost in providing an 
apartment for the invalid. " And, in the very room, which 
if now your cell," continued she, " were* you born. But 
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not until the following day. For the distress of her journey* 
had not only hastened the awful hour of pain, but protracted 
it? termination. All, however, I could learn respecting 
this journey, or of themselves, from her noble companion, 
— (for, when his cloak was thrown off in her antechamber 
while watching during the severity of her pangs, I then dis- 
tinctly saw, by the martial dignity of his figure and counte- 
nance, that be must be noble !) was, that while travelling to 
Jerusalem to take part as a knight in the ensuing election, 
— for he dwelt at some distance, — his lady had been thus 
prematurely seized ; and hearing of our convent's proximi- 
ty, he had brought her to its care during the event ; and for 
which, he would not fail to amply remunerate its hospitality: 
but, he added, that evening he must leave her to our entire 
charge; being obliged to proceed himself to the Holy City, 
to meet the great business there, that might extend through 
the night, and possibly the next day. 

" I was present when he embraced your mother, during 
an interval of her pains, just as he was about to quit her; 
and, being near her bed, 1 could not help hearing his whis- 
pered farewell, while she clung, weeping, round his neek. 
— ' Beloved,' said he, * give me but a boy — and be shall 
repay us both for all this misery !* — * As Heaven pleaseth !* 
was the faint, half-breathed reply of your mother, sinking 
back into my arms ; while her husband, with a countenance 
in which a thousand feelings of anxiety were pourtrayed, 
and one of joyful expectation was among them, pressed her 
hand to bis lips, and then hurried from the room. In the 
antechamber he found the matron standing, who bad been 
brought from the nearest village to attend his lady's travail, 
and who had only left her side till he had taken his leave. 
At sight of her, he put a rich ring from his finger upon 
her's ; and, while the big drops of emotion started on his 
forehead, he exclaimed, — " Watch over the safety of that 
lady, as you would your life ; and the birth of the son you 
may this night bring into the world, shall be a fortune to you 
and yours 1" With these words he hastened away — and the 
hours, with their events, passed anxiously with us; while 
the sweetest hopes seemed hovering over your mother, from 
recollection of the brightening glance with which he had 
parted from her. 

" But when he came back, his aspect was altered ; a 
gloomy, selPcentered haughtiness, appeared to' have disr 
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placed the diffusive, animating lustre of the anticipations 
with which be had left us. This struck me, as I hastened 
to meet him, to tell him he was a father, and that his wife 
was safe. * And, my boy,' cried he, his eyes on fire with 
all their wonted spirit again. ' Your girl/ I replied, * is 
lovely, like its mother.' O, my child, an heir male must 
have been of great moment to your father, for his exclama- 
tion of disappointment was terrific ! such words had never 
greeted blessing in this roof before. I think I hear them 
now !" and the Commandress trembling, having in this part 
of her avowal forgotten who was her auditor, paused, and 
put her hand to her forehead in awful recollections. 

Berenice felt a second blow on her heart. Her brain 
began to swim. " What !" cried she. 44 Then I am to be 
an excommunicated wretch ! my father denounced me at my 
birth ! — Oh, my benefactress, in spite of yourself, you have 
twice uttered the doomed curse upon me !" 

The venerable lady looked up, distressed at what she had 
indeed undesignedly betrayed. But her Christian tuition 
had been too sound, to allow any taint of the dregs of pa- 
ganism still in the land, to contaminate her dependence on 
the pure decrees of Providence. A regard to omens, or 
maledictory influences, was one of these remains of hea- 
then superstitions ; and, as such, she remonstrated with her 
now sorely afflicted pupi), against augmenting the evil of 
real trials, by phantom interpretations of words or actions. - 
She then represented the violent exclamation of Berenice's 
father, as merely the impulse of a fiery spirit, unaccustomed 
to disappointment or control ; and that, when the impatient 
recoil from any such discipline, necessary to even the best 
of men, had once burst forth, it seemed to have exhausted 
itself ; and his heart returned to its saner feelings, with a 
proportioned intensity of sensibility. His amiable child 
received this sincere apology for her parent, with no small 
degree of gladness and relief. For though her world-un- 
acquainted mind held a creed of virtues too* high, to at all 
excuse the vice she abhorred, for the sake of any affinity 
with the supposed offender, yet her ingenuous repugnance 
to thinking ill of others, was ever eager to admit the fairest 
light on every human character; and the elastic tempera- 
ment of her youthful heart, equally grasping at as fair views 
of things, a happy faith in . goodness, and in good, might be 
called the star of her bosom. The Commandress's ex- 
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planation had jast removed a transient cloud, and again its 
soft beams spread the blanched cheek with its accustomed 
bloomy light. 

With greater circumspection), however, in the wording 
of her narrative, the venerable Paula communicated what 
remained; and Berenice attended to all, with a determined , 
curb on the expression of her responsive feelings. Her 
anxious protectress now gave what she had to say, very 
succinctly ; and she resumed, with mentioning, that during 
the first week after the arrival of these mysterious person- 
ages, (for that there was an inexplicable mystery about 
them, she was obliged to allow,) the cavalier made his 
nightly sojourn in the convent ; and every morning left it at 
an early bour, after having seen his wife and infant. Whither 
he went, the Command ress could only conjecture ; neither 
himself, nor his lady, ever dropping a word ou the subject ; 
and it was a rule with the order of hospitalers, never to 
question a guest on any obviously withheld information : 
and every thing about the cavalier particularly showed he v 
wished no observation to be made on him. He went out, and 
came back, always al6rie, and closely wrapped in his mantle ; 
but his times of return each evening were at various hours ; 
and his moods too often seemed similarly uncertain. The 
Commandress became aware of this ; for, though he usually 
passe'd through the cloisters, direct to his lady's apartment 
without paying the previous respect common with the con- 
vent guests, of calling at their hostess's door, she had only 
to look on the meek invalid's countenance when entering 
her room after the cavalier had quitted it for his own cham- 
ber, to judge at once of the painfulness or pleasantness of 
the communications he had been making ; or, perhaffc of 
only the impassioned overbearingness of his humour, when 
something deeper, he would not reveal, was at storm in his 
breast. 

But of such humours, or their vainly-hidden effects on 
the weakened frame of the uncomplaining wife, the fondly- 
cherishing young mother ;~so young, that she was then 
hardly the age at which her child was now hearkening to 
her 6tory ; — -nothing was repeated that could create any 
new alarm to that reverentially-attentive ear, or rathenheart, 
where every syllable was registering. But while thus re- 
served, the narratress felt obliged to say, that the cavalier 
seemed to be frequently under an anxiety, which often dis- 
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turbed the peace of hii lady, anfff finally homed 1dm away 
on some far-diatant journey. On the day of bis departure, 
he held a long private conference with her in her cell* It 
was still, as the profound grief awakened there ; no sound 
interrupting the noiseless communication, of the hard ne- 
cessity that must have compelled that separation — the last* 
clinging farewell exchanged there — excepting at intervals, 
the crying of the babe ; sharing, so early, the sorrows of 
its parents. Those piteous infimtine plaints, its sympa* 
thizing future protectress could hear, even through the 
thick wall that divided her apartment from that of her 
guest. 

The parting over, the cavalier entered the Command- 
resB's parlour. Strong emotions were visible in every 
feature : — one side of the collar of his cloak was wet 
through. The venerable nun. easily guessed whose tears 
had done it. Never had she seen that tender tribute of 
humbled humanity, to its own helplessness dimming the 
proud lustre of his resplendent eyes. He suffered, it was 
true, bat like a man in a conflict ; his harness on, to sub- 
due, not bewail. His address to her was short ; — thanking 
her, for her past hospitality ; and conjuring her to take the 
most watchful care of his wife and child, till she should 
see him again ; for be was going to a very far country, on a 
business of the greatest concern to them all. He then laid 
a bag of gold on the table, impressively adding, that — " the 
sacred community which sheltered objects so dear to him, 
might be assured that bag of gold should never draw near 
its emptying, before they should find it replaced by an- 
other." The Commandress of Saint Mary's needed not this 
libtjaj donation, to move her to answer every adjuration 
with the pledges of protection our laws enjoined, and in- 
deed with every comforting her own benevolence inspired. 
The cavalier took his leave, and she saw him no more* 

Days, weeks, succeeded ; and the lovely lone one, (now 
known in the convent by the name of the Lady Santa ; Santa 
Berenice, having been the mode in which her husband 
always addressed her ;) passed most of her solitary hours 
in tearful lamentations of his departure. But when the 
weeks shaped themselves into months, then she began to 
brighten into smiles; to walk out, with her babe in her 
arms, and eiyoy the opening season ; for she calculated he 
must be on his return. But months followed months, and- 
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Neither the cavalier, nor intelligence from hita, arrived. 
His lady, at last, became in such a state of terrors respect- 
ing him, that she meditated going to Jerusalem, as the only 
resource likely to afford iter information of his fate. She ' 
did not actually say to whom she meant to apply ; bat the 
Commandress gathered sufficient, to comprehend that the 
distraction of her suspense would finally, if not appeased, 
carry her to the feet of the royal Baldwin ; who, as head of 
all the crusade knights, as well as king of the Holy City, 
might reasonably be supposed to know whether death or cap- 
tivity had befallen any of its enrolled defenders. But if 
those were the intentions of the Lady Santa, she was timely 
relieved from the distressing publicity of such an inquiry, 
by the appearance of a messenger from her husband. This 
man, a veteran soldier, delivered a letter to the weeping, 
agitated wife*; also the promised replenishing bag of gold 
to the Commandress ; and, when he had received the due 
acknowledgement from her, and a large full-written packet 
from the lady, he kissed the hand of the infant Berenice, 
she took from its sleep to show him, and departed on his 
steps without delay. 

From that time, the fond wife's agony of fears, being set 
at rest with regard to her husband's life or liberty, she ap- 
peared to submit with the required patience, to a prolonged 
separation. Her smiles returned, though like gleams in a 
wintry sky. She spoke, indeed, cheerfully ; but often clo- 
sing the apparently-contented sentence with a heavy sigh. 
And when she supposed herself alone, or rather mused till 
she forgot the presence of any one, while cradling her babe 
on her knee, the Commandress frequently heard her talking 
to it in a low voice ; and then she could distinguish the names 
Baldwin, Beaufort, Courtenay ! The two former were most 
often repeated ; but the first, generally, in a tone of re- 

E roach. Once, indeed, the unintentional listener clearly, 
eard, in this murmured kind of plaint over the child, the 
following words : — " Oh ! might he bat see thee thus ; could 
the royal pride, in that once noble breast, continue to shut 
thee from it !" — then she paused, or rather muttered some- 
thing lower ; and, presently, the sounds became more au- 
dible : — " if generous, like thy lion-hearted brothers — dead, 
and living, — " and there the voice dropped again into indis- 
tinctness ; and her face, bending to the head of the little 
nursling in her bosom, a mother's balmy kisses closed the 
sentence. 
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From soliloquies of this kind, our lady Paula became pos- 
sessed with an idea, that her guest must be some way re* 
lated to the princely family of Bouillon ;now doubly aggran- 
dized, since Baldwin had assumed the regal title, his more 
magnanimous brother Godfrey had piously refused : but 
whether she were of kin to him, by her own lineage, or 
that of her husband, events only, could satisfy conjecture. 
The Commandress certainly saw in the superb jewels of the 
young wife, when occasionally opening her cabinet, ample 
argument of an opulent, if not illustrious, connexion ; but 
her own manners appeared too simple in their native grace, 
to have had any thing to do with cities, camps, or courts. 
Her. lord, on the contrary, bore about him every trait of 
having been intimate with all. He, then, must be the kins- 
man of Baldwin ; and if so* probably one of the gallant Cour- 
tenays. Their mother was well known to have been the 
niece of the old Duke of Lorraine^ chief of the house, of 
which these now royal de Bouillons were only younger 
branches also. But I have said, the long forsaken wife had 
more than once apostrophised the name of Courtenay. 
Sometimes, indeed, in prayer before the altar, on certain 
days she gave to fasting ; and then it seemed to burst from 
some sudden pang at heart, being usually accompanied by 
tears and wringing hands, or a more intense earnestness in 
numbering her penitentiary beads. But the more her pro- 
tectress became self-convinced of the probable truth of her 
suspicion, with a more scrupulous care she avoided hinting 
at a name, her unhappy guest seemed unconscious of having 
even breathed, beyond the whisper in her heart. When 
she spoke of her husband, it was never by any other appel- 
lation, than " my husband," or " my lord." 

But this husband of her hopes, this lord of her early sor- 
rows, appeared under a destiny never to behold her more. 
First one letter, and then another, was put into her expect- 
ing hand ; not with the glad tidings of his near approach, 
but postponing^ from successive cruel necessities, the period 
of his return ; till at last, wearied anticipation sunk. The 
nerves of a delicate, and overstrained fabric, gave way ; 
and her heart, worn out by constantly cherished, constantly 
blighted hope, lost its power of restoring the aliment of life ; 
rnd, even like the evening withered flower, the sweet lily 



young attendant daily decked the chamber's little altar)— 
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this lovely victim of" an equal beauty, to be desired, when 
looked on!" and, as untimely gathered, bowed her young 
head, and died. 

Berenice sat, mutely listening ; but with many stealing 
tears, during the latter circumstances of this narrative. In 
the former part, though the names of Courtenay, or of Beau- 
fort, were not particularly dwelt upon by the now cautious 
speaker, in a way she thought likely to impress her auditor, 
with similar ideas to her own, yet enough did escape her, 
to once or twice excite a throbbing wish for more ; which, 
if followed up by the inquiries of her pupil, might have 
pointed to one or other of those noble crusaders, as the au- 
thor of her being. But Berenice, self-restrained, rather 
consigned to solitary meditation alone, even what her pro- 
tectress did allow herself to acknowledge, ere she closed 
her cummunications. Which was that till within the few 
preceding weeks, she really had supposed some bond of 
affinity must exist between her charge, and the lineage of 
Bouillon ; for while her dying guest was binding up the let- 
ters of her husband, along with the paper she had writen to 
her then unconscious child ; while she was doing this, she 
> - solemnly addressed the Commandress. 

^"Dangers," said she, "beset my husband. My timid 
nature, was not formed to be the mate of a hero — and the 
Lord of pity, takes my unmatched spirit, to His peace. It 
has paid a penalty, and a purer ransom will do the rest ! 
But the father of my child may yet return to her. If not, 
the grave will then be his pillow tool and some demand in 
her behalf, in form of guardianship at least, may be made 
from the king of Jerusalem. For," added the expiring 
parent, with an interrupting, convulsive sigh, more of men- 
tal anguish than of mortal pangs ; — " if the proud heart, 
have no ruth, even then my hopeless girl will still have the 
right of every other orphan of the crusade ; — to look to its 
chief for protection, when the Soldiers of the cross, their fa- 
thers, are no more! But should death, be all she ever hears 
of him who gave her life ; and total neglect be her lot, 
where else alone she has any earthly claim ; — then on her 
eighteenth birthday, (the age at which I brought her into 
this world of wo !) deliver to her that casket, with these 
papers ; and when she opens it, and reads its contents — if 
she does not choose a spouse in heaven — her mother's sor- 
rows, will have bled afresh over those papers, in vain !" 

16* 
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And then she blessed her childj as a mother— as a saint, 
would bless her last bond, to earth— and, expired/ 

When the Commandress ceased, Berenice drew her 
hand, -again and again, across her face, vainly wiping away 
the streaming showers which fell incessantly, though with- 
out a sob, from her overflowing eyes. The fountains of 
her heart seemed opened ; and who could check them ? 
She struggled to collect voice, to make some rejoinder to 
the mournful pause of her benefactress ; but at last when 
she did force an utterance, it was only a very few words — 
" I conclude," faltered she, <( that my father has died the 
death of the brave* But the King of Jerusalem — Baldwin, 
he so revered ! — his kinsman, doubtless ! — Did he, during 
seventeen years, take no notice of my existence ?" 

The Commandress replied, that for most of that time it 
was not needed. — Regularly once in three years after the 
Lady Santa's death, some person came by night to the con- 
vent-gate, unseen of any one ; and depositing on the trap- 
spring of the alms-chest in the wicket, a heavy bag of gold, 
labelled, " For Berenice, from her father," disappeared 
again. Paula, who kept the key of the chest, always drew 
forth its stores alone ; and when she lound the triennial trea- 
sure for her young charge, it ever excited ^ spring of joy 
in her venerable breast ; not the joy of the usurer, but de- 
light at the assurance in its address, that Berenice yet pos- 
sessed a parent living. But, the good lady added, when 
three, and four, and five months, passed away beyond the 
usual period of the donation, and none arrived, (which was 
the case, some time before King Baldwin's death,) her ap- 
prehensions pointed to the again contentious fields of Egypt ; 
where many of the crusade veterans had recently fallen, 
some of whose names she had heard the Lady Santa murmur 
in her abstracted moods. Hourly then, the Commandress 
acknowledged, she looked towards Jerusalem, for some mes- 
senger from its beneficent sovereign, to proclaim a kins- J - 
man's or a patron's care over the fatherless Berenice. And 
such were her too proud expectations, she confessed, when 
the herald, with his black pall, asked admittance to her 
presence. "Bjat," said she, "he brought sackcloth, for 
my presumption ; the church's, tidings to my convent, that 
the second guardian of the Holy City was no more !" 

Though atricken at heart for the land, and for all under 
her charge, our reverend mother yet felt the most poig- 
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nantly at the instant, for the nameless orphan, in whose 
bosom she was conscious to having awakened many visions, 
of a splendid world likely to be her lot ; — and now, perhaps, 
too certainly blasted. Still, however, clinging to hope, 
she had closed herself within her own apartments, anxiously 
awaiting some cheering summons thence, from the opening 
of the royal will. But that done, and no notice having 
been found there of the orphan of Saint Mary's,*though 
the munificent monarch had expressly bequeathed legacies 
to all his known kindred, proportioning them variously 
from the nearest to the most distant affinities ; — the Com- 
mandress began to heavily arraign herself, for having in a 
manner falsified her own vows of abjuring the vanities of 
* the world, by indulging romantic dreams for the possible - 
- aggrandising destiny of her best beloved pupil there : — and 
hence believing, that whatever apparently just grounds 
had existed, to awaken or sanction such hopes, they either 
had been utterly mistaken ; or were buried deep, and 
mysteriously, for ever in the silence of the grave. 

Pierced with this pious and affectionate remorse, she 
acknowledged with saint-like contrition, her error to hex- 
young charge. Telling her,4tvith tears dimming her once 
venerable eyes, that she had collected together tor her sole 
use, the residue of all the several donations from her father, 
once intended for the convent at large ; but which, as cir- 
cumstances had changed, ought to be her restored property; 
and with care, would be amply sufficient to endow, as 
a nun, his now orphan indeed ! 

" And so let it be ! — dearest consoler of my behoved, 
broken-hearted mother, now at peace !" cried Berenice, 
her tears no longer flowing ; for the flood had unburthened 
the full bosom, and the calmness of innocence was reset- 
tling there ; and folding her arms round her protectress, 
she gently added, " Do not weep for me ! or, rather, for 
* the world I never saw, nor can I wish to see I — I never 
knew another home than this ; and, while heaven grants 
it to me, and with your love, I have yet a parent— I am 
rich— I am happy !" 

With the words, even a bright smile sparkled from her 
lips and eves ; and, kissing the hand of the self-reconciled 
Commandrees, who emphatically blessed her, she took the 
before rejected rosary from the table, on which it lay ; and 
-putting it over, her neck, again bent her fair forehead to 
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the repeated henedictidna ; and retired, for the night's 
needed repose! to the solitude of heij own little dormitory. 



" So rest the Innocence, so wake in peace!" 



Never, surely, did rooming break more beauteous!/, ' 
from the eastern canopy-of heaven, than did that ofthe 
long anticipated July, of Berenice's eighteenth year ; a 
year afterward so memorable to many in the convent ; and 
she met it, bright as that morning's self. The agitations 
and tears of the evening before, had been soothed, first by 
prayer, and then by sleep ; and, when she woke, they 
were passed away, even like the vapours of a receding 
dream; leaving heavenward memories alone, of those 
honoured beings, whom she had never been conscious to 
know on earth, but whom her firm belief assured her of 
rejoining in the eternal world. Thus, the peace of piety 
was given to her heart ; and the only yearning of her - 
wishes, again pointed to the moment just at hand of 
beholding the places, rendered interesting to her by * her 
early studies, and sacred from the divinity which had once 
stirred within them. That day, she was to behold them ! 
and she sprang from her couch, with the joy of a young 
fawn. 

.Matins were performed in the chapel ; and the convent 
gates opened to the pilgrim train. The rising sun just 
blushed the morning's dawn over the silvery tops of the 
circumjacent wooded heights \> and a balrcy air breathed 
over every shrub and flower. The novices, all robed in . 
the appropriate dress of the order, with long white veils, 
but thrown back from their faces, and with palms in their 
hands, issued from the portals. Berenice, being the 
youngest, was to lead the sister group; and it parted, 
right and left, giving her way, as she passed from receiving 
- her palm-branch also ; and with a meek, but happy spirit, 
moved towards her station at the head of the little train. 
She stepped forth on the glittering green sward. The 
morning-star, yet lingered in the heavens ; holding its 
bright lamp, like a radiant censer over the valley of 
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Bethlehem; and never perhaps, hot oace, -did a .nape 
lovely female form meet, its pure rajs. Berenice looked 
towards that Bethlehem star. It imaged to her mind the 
scene over which that resplendent messenger, or one like 
unto it, had shed its, guiding beam direct en the lowly vale ; 
then, as now, lying in, a divine repose, under the departing 
shadows of Mount Sion ! 

All that in such a moment filled the soul-hallowed bosom 
of Berenice, shone in her upraised countenance ; and seem- 
ing to the sisterhood areupd,even sis one of the angelic host, 
who had once watched and ministered where that star 
pointed : they stood reverentially at a distance, gazing en 
her with a fixed admiration. 

And there was another eye, that of a stranger, which also 
looked on her, and with a like admiring wonder. — " Who 
may she be?" His quickened heart chilled in its pulses, 
while asking himself the question. He drew behind the 
natural 'screen of a thick grove, which topped a high bank 
commanding the line of pathway from the gate, and watched 
the procession as it passed. There was a demure formality 
in the step of all, excepting Berenice ; most, combining no- 
tions of a necessary ceremony with the feelings of devotion ; 
but she, wholly given up to that sentiment alone, calm, yet 
rapturous, seemed to tread in air ; and the light, unstudied 
movements of her beautiful form, were full of a consequent 
unconscious grace. A gentle breeze wafted her veil par- 
tially from before her face, and mixing her long bright 
tresses with its floating folds, — she turned, to gather them 
from the catching sprays of some overshooting branches, 
bending from the bank on which the stranger stood. The 
apparition that then opened to his sight, and apparently so 
near him, seemed for a moment to unearth him. She 
moved on. 

41 Was Jephthah's daughter fairer, lovelier ?" cried he, 
in a burst of internal transport. Then after a few minutes' 
pause, the procession being lost among the windings of its 
mountain track, he descended from the spot whence he had 
observed it, exultingly exclaiming in a smothered voice to 
himself: " It cannot be^ otherwise. Gerrand has not de- 
ceived me; and the miserable hour of her birth may yet be 
that of my triumph!" 

With the last ejaculation he sprung from the thicket, on 
to the open glade before the convent; hastened to the 
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porch, and rang the tittle beH of its wicket. ' The answer- 
ing porteress soon conducted him to the presence he re- 
quired. As a palmer from the East, he demanded a private 
conference with the Commandress. Onr venerable lady 
rose to meet him. He addressed her instantly by name. 
Eighteen years had passed lightly over the head of a retired, 
yet benevolently employed woman ; leaving no traces on 
her then, and always, serene countenance, save those of a 
more profound peace ; a more elevated consciousness that 
all was right within ; and of the fitting of her brow for the j 
crown of righteousness, moulding above for the lowly in 
spirit alone. But on his!— the cavalier who had entered 
that chamber eighteen summers ago— himself, not having 
then seen thirty years ; and clothed as brightly in personal 
comeliness as in the unsullied splendour of his knightly ar- 
mour ; (his mantle never concealing its ruby -enamelled red | 
cross, and hauberk of glittering steel, when in that room :) 
— he was a man, tossed on the cares, the high contending 
toils of life; and the marks were on him. On his face, time 
had not omitted a type in the catalogue. The lofty open 
brow was furrowed deep ; the lines of the mouth, on whose 
lips love had once so smilingly hung, now told the inexora- 
ble firmness of an imperious will. But the ever command- 
ing eye, though something dimmed from its first effulgence ! 
when it again turned to her he now addressed, she felt could 
still vary its expressions, with all the impassioned tenderness 
of soul-devoted recollections ; with all the impetuous self- 
felicitations, of possessing a present good. x 

Every change of the kind, the surprised and strongly-agi- 
tated Paula witnessed in the features and demeanour of this 
most unexpected visiter, within the short space of his avow- 
ing himself to be the husband of the lady, committed to her 
care eighteen years ago ; and the father of the female child, 
the death of its young mother had so long left to an only 
parent's charge. "Time," he said, "would explain why 
that charge had not been personally assumed before; but 
the loss of his usual confidential messenger to the convent 
must account for the non-appearance of the last due deposite 
of gold." And then he eagerly inquired, whether the dam- 
sel he had just seen leading the group up the mount, were 
his daughter or not. The reply was in the affirmative; but 
the immediate declaration froto the protectress 9 full heart, 
that with all her mother's beauty, she also inherited her 
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toother's endearing grace, her every gentle virtue ; seemed 
to cheek the kindling triumph in the father's bosom. A 
hirid hoe overspread the mantling glow oq his cheek ; and, 
turning from the Command ress towards the window, she 
heard the struggle in the proud breast of widowed man, to 
suppress the natural, the just tribute to the image of the 
lovely bride he had once cherished there ; to the memory 
of the. faithful, the confiding wife, whose heart he must be 
conscious his desertion had broken ! And he was so. Con- 
science then shot its gleam. But like a desperate wretch, 
treading on the torch that might have lit him to sanctuary, 
because his chosen path must yet be darkness, he quenched 
the feeling within him by a violent extinction of the memo- 
ries crowding on his own heart And leaping again, in mind, 
to the high goal of his career ; the past was annihilated ; the 
present alone considered ; and that, only as it led to his 
grasp of the great object, in his vision of the future. 

When he walked back from the brief minutes of his in- 
ternal conflict, to resume his conference with the protectress 
of his daughter, all was then stately composure on his fixed 
brow. He took a small casket from his vest, and poured 
out of it, jewels, of a size and water that astonished our vene- 
rable lady ; though she had been accustomed to the sight 
of many of the finest. For in that country, transfer of riches 
being mors portable in such a commodity, than in gold to the 
same amount, considerable payments were often made so ; 
and the precious stones, being carried immediately to certain 
Armenian merchants, they gave the due sum on their value ; 
and afterwards retained them, ready to apply in the same 
way, to the transmission of a similar degree of wealth, to 
any point required. But these, were so superior in quan- 
tity, and quality, and setting, to any the Commandress had 
ever beheld in the course of such disbursements, tbalshe 
looked on them, with not less pondering of thought, than 
wonder at their magnificence. For among them, was a 
rich circlet, chiefly of rubies, of a breadth, and diameter, 
bearing sufficient evidence that it belonged to some princely 
badge ; but of what rank, crown or coronet, could not be 
guessed ; every distinguishing form of ornament, that might 
have led to solving the question, having been removed. In 
the front of it, however, shone a diamond of a spiral shape, 
00 large and dazzling, that it reminded Paula of the old 
Arabian legend, of the blinding jewel in the magical girdle 
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of Pharaoh's daughter, and instinctively she put be? hand od j 
her eyes ; but even daring that action, with all the dignified 
disinterestedness of her character, she replied, " These arc J 
of too immense a value, for any thing this house's shelter I 
may have done for your child ; nay, your former gifts in gold, 
have been more than sufficient, to pay half the yearly ex- 
penses of oar whole little household ! Therefore, take 
these again; — for money, nor jewels, can never dry the tears 
we shall shed in losing her !" 

* Tears then trickled through the hand on her brow ; and J 
the precious gems she had at first hidden from her sight, i 
were forgotten. The cavalier allowed a short and respectful 
pause to the venerable mother's sensibility ; then, with re- 
newed energy, pressed the entire mass of jewels, set and un- 
set, which the casket had contained, with the circlet also, 
upon her. But when she, with an equal apparent determina- 
tion, persisted in refusing the latter at least, he suddenly 
changed his manner of earnest gratefulness ; and collecting 
himself into an aspect of stern haughtiness, with something 
more of a sovereign pronouncing a command, than a man 
paying a debt of obligation, he insisted on her receiving the 
cincture with the rest. 

" But," he added, " I do not intend it, to remain a gorgeous 
heir-loom, in the sacristy of this house ! nor to be commit- 
ted to the transfer of any merchant. — When I have been 
gone with my dausjhter, one month from these gates, then 
be yourself the bearer of that circlet to the present wearer 
-of the de Bouillon diadem in Jerusalem. Tell him, without 
that, his purchase is not complete. Let him pay you, and 
the poor of your mount be the gainers. He knows the 
pledge ; and, also, may well recognise that spiral stone. 
Tell him, the pledger will redeem both, on the spot whence 
that ruby symbol never should have moved. When you see v 
me again, lady, you will know that such things are dust in , 
my path." He walked proudly away, when he had ended 
speaking : and his eye* flashed, as with fire ; and his lips 
also moved, as with, more, words ; but she could not hear 
them ; yet she almost thought, they proclaimed himself a 
king ! — that she saw a crown round that brow 1— one that 
lightened, and would have blasted her ! — She trembled. 

" Who art thou ?" she asked, inwardly, while she gazed 
on him, aghast at his port, and the denunciation of counte- 
nance ; for it manifestly threatened the monarch of Jerusa- 



km. " Ho It ihe Mhe* of my enarge V repeated she 
herself. " No desperate assuwer of the name. I can meter 
forget that face and mien ; though both might se£m so altered ! 
But oh, I well remember seeing such flashes scatter the 
sweet flower, that has perished ! And am I to commit my 
innocent, to this man of unchastened pride ? The world, 
all in his heart — Heaven alone, in hers I" 

The Commandress, in the paroxysm of her internal feel- 
ings, wrong her hands. Rot the next instant, recollecting 
there wowld yet be the providence of a heavenly Father, over 
the misguiding of the most erring earthly parent, her momen- 
tary despair wa9 checked ; and with a tranquillizing brow, 
she met his return^ step. She replied, that, according to 
his instructions, she would take charge of the jewels, and 
apply their answering deposite ; hot, she asked,' was shen6t 
to be fold the name of the noble person, by whose authority 
she was to seek the august presence of the king of Jerusalem ? 
And then in a voice tremulous with rising emotion, she added 
— nay, more ; was not her heart indeed that of a mother for 
the beloved child she had so long fostered, — was it not to 
have the satisfaction of knowing, by name, the parent to 
whom she resigned her ? 

He regarded the Gommandress with a fixed eye, while 
she was speaking. When adjuring him, by the dignity of 
the king of Jerusalem, to grant her request, his expressive 
lip showed all the scorn of his soul ; but when she urged 
her feelings, as a mother, for his child, — both bis eye, and 
hi3 proud mouth, softened ; and laying his hand, but with a 
firm pressure, on her arm — " Madam,'* said he, " my name 
is not to be now, ftfet pronounced to that man, by a woman's 
tongue. And, with regard to your confidence in me, in 
respect of your charge, what name can bV more binding 
than that of father?" 

" True," returned she, "you are her parent — 'her only 
parent ! and that character holds a double sanctity. To 
such, I may safely resign the sacred trust a dying mother 
committed to my care !" 

While making this solemn surrender, she suddenly recol- 
lected the coffer, with its accompanying injunctions ? which 
might be considered the last bequest of his wife ; and then* 
with a sacred precision, she repeated their import to him. ' 
He started at the first mention of such a deposits ; well con- 
jecturing whose letters, and what history j that coffer coii- 
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taiaed ; but the moiMotM *«ard U was yet unviolated, hk 
composure retained ; ami be attended, uninterruptingly, 
till the Commandress concluded with saying-r-that on the 
return of Berenice from the mount, she should put the trust 
into her hand ;< and the name, the breaking of its seal must 
disclose, would then, be extended to his child's knowledge 
alone. 

Tx> this he observed, that since his daughter was reclaim- 
ed by him, before the coffer was opened, the necessity of 
her searching its contents, was removed ; and, consequent- 
ly, it must be delivered to him in its present sealed state 
" It will then rest with me, as it ought to do continued 
he, " to choose when, and how, Berenice may be made to 
know what she is, besides being my daughter — the daughter 
ef a father, her eyes may then look on — come, to. realize 
en her head, the proudest ambitions of her mother's soul, 
when she gave me her hand !" 

" And had that unresisting, broken reed, ever a soul so 
tempered ?" exclaimed the Command ress, crossing her own 
chastened bosom. " Alas, alas ! blessed then were the 
humbling sorrows which laid her, in meekened hope, to 
draw her last sigh on the green sod of Olivet!" 

The widowed husband did not notice this heart-wrong 
remark ; probably did not hear it ; so entirely was he ab- 
sorbed in the train of deep meditations, which seemed to 
have seized him while finishing the last sentence he ad- 
dressed to his aoditress ! — And, for some time afterwards, 
he continued striding the room, with muUerings to himself, 
and gesticulations of such disdain, and lofty bearing, — that 
the more and more astounded protectress of his child, 
gazed at him with increasing anxiety ; feeling, that had she 
not the silent evidence of great riches, and therefore of 
power, before her in the open casket, she could almost be 
induced to suppose the mind of her guest was in the exulta- 
tion of a distempered state. 

" Oh, would that I were now asleep !" sighed she in her 
inward thoughts ; 41 to wake from this hour of trouble, ami- 
find that appalling, mysterious man, still as one dead to his 
child and me !" 

He turned abruptly towards her ; and she felt as if the 
glance he gave was master of her silent adjuration. She 
shuddered, though not for herself ; — for Berenice, when 
she should be alone with him, and might meet such a look ! 



But it was not meant for the Commandress. Its object was 
then in bis eyes 1 mental vision. He approached her with a 
calmer step, and inquired, when hit daughter would return 
from the day's pilgrimage. Panla, relieved by his quieted 
manner, informed him,—" Not that evening. It being part 
of the duty, to keep vigils during the night in certain conse- 
crated places of the mount ; but that the setting rays of the 
next day's sun, would be the signal for the procession's de- 
scent homewards." 

He said it was well. — The interval would be convenient 
to bim. He should return to his people, whom he had left 
in the lower valleys of the Kedron ; and, having made due 
preparations for his daughter's travel, would appear again 
at the convent when all was ready. Perhaps it might-be on 
the morrow evening; perhaps the day after. But he re- 
quired the coffer to be given to him at his present parting. 
The Commandress rose, and took it from the recess in her 
cell where it had lain so many years ; and when she put it 
into the hands of the cavalier, her own trembled ; and the 
tears, she could not restrain, dropped upon its lid. He 
gently pressed the maternal hand that relinquished it to his. 

44 Madam," said he, " be satisfied,, I take my daughter to 
a life worthy of her birth and beauty ; yet so sheltered from 
the world you dread, that when once entered the happy 
home I have provided her, she will be as safe from care or 
danger as within these sacred walls." 

" Then 1 am content I" returned the Commandress ; and 
looking up, she devoutly exclaimed, " You, hear him, 
sainted Berenice !— and, accept my consummated duty, 
when 1 deliver your child into her father's hands !" 

The cavalier had placed the coffer in his bosom, and 
withdrawn from the room, ere the venerable lady bad taken 
her clasped hands from befbue: her lace, to -which she had 
raised them in the fervent inward prayer which fallowed 
the last utterance of her invocation. 



" 1 1 ' 1 Alike their souls are gone, 
Who shar** the Amend feast on Afcfc shore, 
And tMr»e, titfp o'er, the Qeld.oX Ascalon 
SireUM the crusader's hymn ! Hxmans, 
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In crossing tbe cloister, tfoe; Baroness met the strange 
appearance of a roan issuing from, the opposite passage. His 
garb, however, declared bis warrant, being that of a palmer, 
marked to her by the withered leaves pendant round his 
cap, from that blessed tree of :tb« desert, which, yielding 
alike food and shade, and pointing where the water-springs 
lie. becomes the beacon-rests of travellers ; and hence 'dis- 
tinguishes the pilgrims who pass between tbe Euphrates 
and Jerusalem, with its peculiar name. The Baroness* de- 
lighted in recognising these emblems of the east, hastened 
towards bim ; meaning to ask many questions respecting 
the country she so loved, and whether he brought any par- 
ticular tidings of Edessa since the accession of its new sove- 
reign. But when the palmer drew near, though he must 
have seen by the noble lady's instantly stopping, that she 
wished to address htm, he just raised his cap by a slight 
touch, as he bowed in passing, and almost instantly vanished 
through the cloister porch. 

She was exceedingly struck by the manner of this sim- 
ple action, so determinately, yet courteously, distancing in- 
terruption ; and, hot Less excited to curiosity by the chival- 
ric movement of his obeisance, equally unlike that of any 
common military religeux, she hurried to the Commandress's 
apartment to inquire who he was ; or at least learn what he 
might have told, of her ever-dear Edessa. 

She found the Commandress still too much shaken with 
the effects of her recent -conference, to be able to disguise 
i*s purport ; and the whole story of Berenice's birth, at 
least all she knew, was at length revealed. But, indeed, 
the good lady felt she was then only communicating to her 
friendly guest, what, tiU that moment held a secret, the 
course ; of a few hours more would openly declare to the 
whole convent, by the departure of its beloved subject, for 
ever, from its roof. 

The Baroness listened with . more affectionate interest 
than surprise. She had herself supposed Berenice sprung 
from some illustrious blood ; and while attending to tbe 
agitated Paula's leading inferences,- she became, more im- 
pressed with the probability of her own first suspicions, 
which had pointed to one or other of the three great auxi- 
liary heroes of the crusade, all kinsmen of the de Bouillon ; 
namely, either of the brothers de Courtenay, or Harold^ 
earl of Beaufort j every one of whom had been noted for 
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their TOttM&tac gallantly, *ot 1ms in love than in war. The 
accident of discovering a slight resemblance between the 
convent's beaatifal unknown, and the younger de Courte- 
nay, had decided the Baroneaa he must be the father* . Bat- 
while, repeating these observations in her rejoinders to the 
Commandress, she acknowledged that her last supposition 
was entirely done away by the glimpse she had just had of 
the palmer, the real father, whose face was of a totally dif- 
ferent style of feature from that of either of the Courtenays. 
Besides, she remarked, even if her acquaintance with their 
persons had not been sufficient to undeceive her, their re* 
lative situations at the present time, must have been enough; 
report having said, that Armand had fallen in the late Egyp- 
tian crusade ; and, with regard to Joselyn, now prince of 
Edessa, (and therefore placed neit in succession to the 
crown of Jerusalem, when Heaven should call its new king 
hence ;) was it credible that, either as parent or uncle of 
Berenice, he would have suffered' her to remain so many 
months after bis elevation, in the obscurity of a convent! 

The Commandress, having admitted that her own con- 
jectures had lain between those same de Courtenays and 
the Earl of Beaufort, on account indeed of their names 
having been so often uttered by her deceased guest when 
she conceived herself alone, and never mentioned by her at 
any ether time, now, with the Baroness, necessarily gave 
up the idea of either of tbose noble brothers being the actual 
personage she had seen in the still self-concealing man, 
who, from the first, had avowed himself to be the father of 
Berenice. Both ladies, therefore* would have instantly 
concluded, that the Anglo- Norman earl must be he, had not 
each of them started an objection, but on different grounds. 
The Commandress alleged the probable age of the earl, 
who,, if uncle to the present lord of Edessa, must be too old 
to make it possible for him to be the cavatiet, who, eight 
teen years ago, did not seem much beyond twenty ? — even at 
that time*, then -younger than the reported .years of either of 
ihfi Courtenays. 

The Baroness smiled at this objection; answering. that 
bar's lay in the character of the cavalier, as dgawb hy, the 
Commandress herself* For though tbe earl of Beaufort 
was uncle to tbe£oort*aaya, be could not be far fwfrtbeie 
own age ; their mother, though his sister, having* ( <b*0H 

**j&et£ng Mri itetf tweafc yej** hi» ata^i^AolJnritfL 
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regard to the sort of man he waft, there retted her d*mur«<~- 
Notwithstanding she had never personally known him, good 
authority had left an impression with her, that his frankly 
amiable qualities among friends and foes, were little in - 
harmony with the present representations of the cavalier, 
so harsh and imperious in his mystery* Nevertheless, she 
owned men might be different under the gaze of the world, 
and within the despotic keep of their own power ; whether 
it be their vassal hall, or their lady's chamber. Beside*, 
about twenty years ago, something more or less, she re- , 
membered her husband speaking of a rather amusing con- ] 
tention at the court of Constantinople, between Anna Com* 
nena, and one or two other illustrious beauties of the day, 
for the honour of the young earl of Beaufort's spear in the 
tournament. He, laughingly, spurred out of the lists, with 
his victor wreath, when won ; and afterwards, in the same 
vein, told the half-offended princess, that, " Anglo-Norman 
like, he had cast it to the sea, his legitimate mistress !" 

" Now," continued the Baroness, " might not this trans* 
marine fair, have been no other than the future mother of 
our Berenice ? Ton say, she was lovely as her daughter ; 
and well might such be the rival of the brightest eyes in the 
then capital of Christendom 1" 

The Commandress sighed— she could not discuss with 
any feeling of gayety, a subject of such importance to her 
pupil. But before she and the lady of Hard res parted, it i 
was with a full conviction between both, that the mysterious 
cavalier could be no other than the English earl ; and that 
according to the Baroness's guess, seasons and circumstan* i 
ees had struck his nature's unsuspected sparks of evil into | 
action ; and hence might come the humours, which, at 
times, rendered his better dispositions questionable. Our 
venerable mother granted it might be so ; and, as it lit* j 
tie became erring humanity to be eitreme in judging the 
amiss of any fellew-creature, she must the rather hope, that 
whatever wrong bias were there, it would be checked by 
the only hand which could curb unbridled man, before the 
imperious spirit of this strange father could inflict itself on 
the gentle nature of his child. With this sentiment she 
and the Baroness separated, both on the same intent, to col- 
ieet tfceir different offerings ef election for Berenice* 
journey. 

- The Commendress busied herself through the remaind e r 



rf that dfay, and the chief part o£the next; in giving direc- 
tions respecting the preparation of every comfort that couftl 
be devised for a young and inexperienced traveller, jrhile 
her ewn maternal hands drew together Berenice's, little 
treasury of books and relics, and packed them carefully into 
the same mule-chest with her wardrobe. But this wa* not 
all ; she would not suffer any body else to select the lktle 
store for her child's daily refreshment. Dried fruits, with 
cakes of the finest flour sweetened with honey, and full 
bunches of the convent's choicest grapes— which Berenice's 
Own hands had often assisted to trail across (he vineyard, in 
front of the refectory window — these were put up into se- 
veral small caskets, with many a salt tear and blessing 
mingling on each deposite. 

" Where will she be," cried the lonely lady to herself, 
" when she opens what I now close ? Oh, my child, whither 
does this proud miened father carry thee ? What is that 
happy sheltered home he has promised me for thee ? Thy 
mother long looked for such, and found it in the grave — the 
borne, man cannot disturb." It was then the evening of 
the second day ; and her eyes met the brilliant rays of the 
declining sun, in transitory flickering reflections, on the op- 
posite wall of her chamber. " Oh i" she exclaimed, " she 
will soon be here ! — and he also, who is to take my earthly 
treasure from me ?" And bursting into tears, her venerable 
head dropt on the last basket she was binding with its reeds. 

The signal of that setting orb was also remembered by 
the father of Berenice, ^But he passed by Saint Mary's ; 
and went forward through the winding thickets of the up- 
ward woods, with the design of meeting his daughter ; or 
rather to excite again the triumphant cordial anticipations of 
his soul, by contemplating her youthful, animated beauties, 
unchecked, unagitated, by the awe and emotions that must 
attend her first consciousness of being in the presence of a 
parent so long unknown. Having proceeded some time, he 
took an inadvertent turn into- a path, leading more northerly 
than the direction in which he meant to go, aBd found himself 
issue forth on an open brow of the mountain ; which, by 
the unimpeded view it unfolded of the distant horizon in 
that quarter ; and the form of the vast promontory itself! 
Its shape being that of a broken arfch, projecting with a fear- 
ful height of precipice over the north western extremity 
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of the valley of Jebosbaphat ;— he could/not doubt, that he 
then stood on the avoided point of Chamosh ; the once 
noted high-place of the abominable rites of the apostate 
kings of the opposite holy hill ; and his own thoughts dark- | 
ened their meditations. 

He paced, backwards and forwards, over that silent altar 
of former groaning sacrifices. How magnificent had been 
the day of mercy, which had risen there extinguishing the 
fires of immolation, and sheathing the slaughterer's knife ; 
" It was welU and is well !" — cried he. — " All changes are i 
venal, that light not such mischiefs again !" • 

The theatre of nature around him, seemed worthy the 
peaceful morning which had then broken on its beauties ; 
and the bright serenity of the present evening, was almost 
enough to lull his troubled bosom to an answering calm ! a 
deep forgetfulness ! 

While he stopped to gaze on the rich panoply of its golden 
clouds, rolling over each other, and parting their resplen- 
dent billows, as if to receive the descending chariot of the 

aun wheeling down the steep of heaven into the sea of 

pure etherial light expanded beneath them ; at that moment, 
the clamour of trumpets from beneath the rock, startled 
the contemplating chief, and he sprang back as if he had 
trod on an adder. 

They sounded again ; and with the notes which usually 
proclaim some eminent victory. "Aye!" cried he, " I 
hear, and know thee ! — Nor shall I feel, that thou canst 
make me fly thee— even here !— No ; let my eye behold— 
and blast thee I" — And with the fearful malediction, writ as 
with characters of fire upon his brow, denouncing hatred, 
inextinguishable hatred, he hurried to the promontory 
point ; and, looking down, beheld, low in the deep green of 
the valley, all shining bright under the slant beams of the 
setting sun, the inaugural procession of Baldwin du Bourg, j 
the new king of Jerusalem. 

He was come to complete the duty of the day. Having, 
emblematically, washed away all earthly pride in such ele- 
vation, by the immersion of his crown in the sacred fount 
of Siloam; he walked in his royal robes, but unsandalled feet; 
to the tomb of the prophets, at tie foot of the mount, there 
to receive the sceptre surmounted by the dove of heavenly 
proj^ke: a badge of regal power, which Godfrey de Bouil-* 
ton would never presume to tench ; but which his brother, 
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the first Baldwin, imd swayed for eighteen years of justice, 
to the peace of the land, and the honour of his name ! 

At the moment, when the door of the hallowed sepulchre 
opened, and the patriarch of Jerusalem put the consecrated 
ensign into the new monarch's hand, then blew the clangor 
of the trumpets a third time. And, just as he turned on bis 
steps, bearing the sceptre, with the banners of Sion floating 
over his head, and tbe heralds were loudly proclaiming 
Baldwin the Second! — the sun's effulgent rays striking on 
the jewelled points of his crown, made them shine, even 
with a sort of preternatural glory. 1 
. The cavalier beheld the whole. : His eyes were rivetted 
to the object. But his teeth gnashed against each other ; 
add the clenched hand in bis breast, worked with an impo- 
tent rage, as if it would tear out the heart, writhing to tor- 
ture, within. Utterance was denied to the storm that shook 
him. But the bristles of his hair stood up ; and bis flaming 
eyeballs seemed starting from their sockets. Perturbed 
in every limb, the wind, blowing aside his vestments, show- 
ed, tn their disordered motions, that a being moved there, 
-whose spirit was at war with humanity.— Indeed, he hardly 
knew wtiat he did ; that he had seized a piece of the rock 
to hurl it from the mount, even as if he held a thunderbolt. 
The king looked up. But whether that glance discerned 
the distant menacing figure on the beetling cliff, which then 
hung over the passing .group, the cavalier cared not. He 
saw him ; and that was every thing to his full soul of hate. 
But its tongue now forced an utterance. 

" The deep perdition of my transgressions, past and to 
come, blight thee ! Wither thee up ! till they bring me to 
walk as tkeu dost now-H-Baldwin; accursed 1" 

"Ooraed l v retorted ,a loud, and thrilling voice y even in 
the teeth of his malediction ; and, ere has wrathful start had 
moved him owe step backward— forward, would have pre- 
cipitated him headlong, — " Cursed !" resounded from be- 
hind him. He turned, in fury ; but nothing living was visi- 
ble -therey*~wbile Cursed, Cursed Y 9 reverberated in 
shrill, retreating echoes* till they faded away into the far-off 
sky ; like the reluctant denunciation of some departing 
heavenly kost Hfei recovered his presence of mind, wkHe 
listening* wofcderiqgly, to the gvidmiwy dying accents of the 
visionary responded anathema ; then, breaking into a scorn- 
ful laugh, withdrew his hand from the hilt of the sword he 
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" Ahl" oxcfoimed she, wbiiebeld id the Y**er*We arms, 

«] am too happy ! — I have seen that Jerusalem, which my 
brave father assisted to win from sacrilege — where my mo- 
ther sleeps in a hallowed rest! — And I have seen the hero- 
king, who will guard her tomb— so Bear the holiest spot on 
eartb.—Oh, my best friend ! In a few months I, too, shell 
pour forth my gratitude there I — 1, the humblest, happiest 
handmaid waiting on that sacred sepulchre !" 

" My child," returned the Commandress, straining her 
with a pious resignation to her maternal breast ; — " Heaven 
has provided your filial piety other duties l''— and, with the 
word, raising her from her fond position, she took her aside 
to her private apartment ; and there gently unfolded to ber, 
whom she might expect to see ere that evening closed ; aad 
that his purpose was to take her with him from the convent 
for ever. 

Berenice listened with amazement ; and a quick succes- 
sion of immediately awakened filial feelings, and their 
thoughts, agitated her, at times, almost to fatotiog. But 
tears of a grateful joy at last gave freedom to her breatbing, 
restrained, before, by blissful wonder ; and she uttered her 
thankfulness, in language which the Commandress felt, ought 
to comfort herself. 

For the delighted, sacred convictions, that she had indeed 
a parent living ; and that he was come ; and that she should 
look on him ; and abide in his bosom; — were too simply 
present with Berenice's young, wo-onstricken heart, for 
her to find there even a perception of the consequences 
implied in the other part of the information ; — that, in at- 
taining that one object of happiness, she must leave all the 
others she had loved from infancy ; and go, she knew not 
whither — far away ! 

The cavalier being again arrived, and wishing to see the 
Command re*s, was whimpered to her by a serving-sister, 
before she felt to herself she bad half completed her com- 
munications to her beloved charge. But Berenice, quite 
happy, and bewildered by the surprise and suddenness of 
what she had first heard, hardly had been conscious to any 
thing that was further added ; nor did she even think of 
asking the name or quality of her father — subjects she bad 
often wistfully mused on ! — though the Commandress's grate- 
ful remarks on the magnificence of the jewels he had 
brought, in pledge of his future munificence, might have 
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excited the question. Bwrtrfice^kioke* at -thferii without 
seeing then* ; for, just as the^opened^casket was placed be- 
fore her, tae serving-sister had entered, tmd whispered her 
mistress ; a gla#oe from the eye «>f *he daughter^ inquire^ 
of her maternal friend, «• Who bad heen announced ?*' 

" It is your father," returned *hte> " and be await* us in 
my private parlour." r 

Berenice sprang from ; her teat, i Her heart Was already 
at the feet of her father— *nd she flews conscious to nothing, 
till she was in the room of bis presence ; and hardly even 
then, till she found herself raised in his arms from the 

ground, where she had indeed cdst herself be fere him; 

and felt herself clasped, for tfbe first trcne, to thd warm, 
sheltering bosom of a parent. Th^ fulness of her joy was 
too much ; and, with a faint, mumiuriht? sob, «he answered 
thebhssml recognition she' heard^^tny daughter!"— and * 
turning her face upon that bosom, swooned to momentary 
lifelessness. 

While she wa* recovering to perfect rec6H*e«ion, where 
the anxious care of the Comtnandrfess had placed her from 
the infectious agitation of her father's arms, she Air -his hand 
yet clasping hers ; it seemed to touch her heart ; and gently 
drawing H towards ber breast, she pressed it there, with all 
a daughter's filial reverence. Her father V eyes were rivet- 
ted oh her re-animating face white* fcer's half-opening, and 
closing again under their lucid drops, appeared even like 
stars struggling with some dewy cloud, which rather gem- 
med than dimmed their half-seen radiance. The Command- 
Yeas, while anxiously removing her dear pupiPs veil, to give 
her more air, saw indeed reason to pray for Heaven's calm- 
ing power over all that too eloquent pathos in her loveli- 
ness, by strengthening the tender sensibility which gave it 
such softening flow. — " Ah ! Berenice," thought she, «« this 
is thy mother's heart V\ 

What were her father's thoughts? 

«* How beautiful she is 1 ." was the internal remark he 
made, while gazing on her with a serenity in his admiration, 
and a steadfastness of r'e solve, which surprised himself. 
Only a few* minutes before,— and ere he had held her in his 
arms, and called her ddut^ker! — it was not so ; then his 
resolution almost wavered ; but now — how was it ? The 
answer might have been found, in the apprehensive con- 
science of a husband's heart ; which, though not acknow- 
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lodging it to himself, had, at first sight of Berenice, made 
her seem to htmeven as the lovely phantom of another form. 
For, as she appeared to him through the shadow? screen of 
the intervening boughs, sad then, at a greater distance, on 
the hill cliff* a certain resemblance in the ethereal move- 
ments of her figure, to the peculiar graces of his own lost 
Berenice, making him feel at once, this was her daughter I 
— the husband's fond memories, in those moments, com- 
pleting the picture, could not but consecrate the child to all 
a father's tenderness. 

But when in the Commandrese's chaaaber, and he looked 
on the entirely unveiled face of his daughter ; the child be 
had just so convulsively held to his bosom, with every pn ren- 
tal, every conjugal feeling, roused to tumults there ! When 
be saw her beautiful form, perfect in the untouched sym- 
metry of a happy youth, extended on the couch-aent where 
her protectress had laid it ; when that face he had just im- 
printed with a kiss which shot a dagger to his soul, was 
quite revealed to him ; he marvelled at the instant change 
within him ; every tempestuous surge had sunk at once, lie 
beheld a lovely woman ! — But where was the apparition, 
his soul felt to have seen on the mount ? Here were, in- 
deed, all the kindling blooms of youth and innocence ; bright 
tresses, tailing over features of matchless mould ; hut, of 
how different a contour from her mother's (Paula'B 
anxious eye had marked they were his own!) And then 
the luxuriant hair itself, that partially shaded them ! During 
her trembling movements, it might have been deemed light 
rather than shadow 1 The long mnntling ringlets ot-his own 
lost Berenice, bad been black as night — night, round the 
fair moon, reflecting brightness i But these golden tresses 
of her child, spreading over -her bosom, under the last beam 
of the evening sun, might have almost beeri deemed part of 
his lingering rays ! 

Beauty was indeed here ; beauty, even more faultless 
than her mother's ; but it did not now touch one responsive 
chord in her father's breast ; for it no longer reminded him 
of her who had awakened the first, nay, it may be said, who 
had hushed the last, throb of real rapture in bis heart ! — 
real, because it was guiltless ; slid be felt that angels might 
have shared it. But that hour and day were gone ; and toe 
sky was lull of tempest that was to u*her in his next dawn 
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of transport. " Qe tose i" cwed be,*xuliingly, within him- 
self, " I now hold her who shall hrhig it me 1" 

While this pawed in hts miad* his eye, meeting that of 
the Commandress, looked his proud satisfaction in the 
beauty of his daughter, but pot a trace of any regretful 
memory of her who had given her life. 

" Has this mysterious being, a heart V sighed the shud- 
dering Paula to herself. 

Yes ! and that heart was man's— various, ambitious, 
self-centered man ! For even Berenice, the adored wife of 
his bosom, even while he clasped her most rapturously 
there, was not the passion of his sou). That fondness of 
her nature, which made him too truly a* a god to her, had 
indeed been excited by his own resistless love ; and her 
sweet, devoted tenderness he received as his soul's balm. 
But it never could have placed ft. bond on him to live for 
her alone, one day, who would have sacrificed the whole 
of her existence, to purchase him the happiness of a single - 
moment ! In the first and full enjoyment of her gentle vir- 
tues, they had made him forget h^s nature ; they had given 
him to taste, what man might have been before the fall. 
But these was that within him, which could not rest. He 
must seize, and struggle to subdue ; and hold in chains, of 
a proud, compelling, vassalage, the beings, he enjoyed to 
rule, and woman's suit, submissive heart, was no sufficient 
throne lor him l— So had the wife found it, dearly as he 
loved her ; and so must the daughter meet tfre destiny in 
nis character. ; 

Berenice lay in the agitated trance of her new happiness, 
while he thought ajl this. $ut when ajicdid open her 
eyes and looked up into his fece, sheco^ild aot read the ab- 
sence, of jtfce father there, tears stilt blinding Jier ; and her 
feelings being top full of a child's reverence, \ Q her joy, 
to aljow her lips to touch even the Mnd she was yet clasp- 
ing to her heart, she cast herself off the chair to the 
ground ; and on her knees, embracing his, the first words 
that broke faltering from her tongue, were — O i bless me 
— my father I" 

The cavalier, now indeed passed his hand over the 
rushing current on his brow. The accents, were those of 
bis dead BereujceJ and he had fcjt her kneel thus ! But 
his pausing hearty soon recovered its tone ; and he bent 
towards her, with a sudden smiling illumination over his 
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whole countenance, tririehv t<V the Commandreas's eye, 
seemed to restore bis fine features 10 all the had formerly 
beheld there ; to present him to her again, what she had j 
seen him, even in that very ctramber, eighteen years ago, | 
when he supposed she came He tell him he was the father 
of a son ! 

The change then was fearful ! The present, she bailed ; 
and its brightness was not so fleeting as that in the hour 
she too Well remembered. 

The Cavalier raised his daughter ; placed her on the | 
seat beside him ; and. with the soft lawn of her veil, which 
lay near, wiping away the gliding drops fronVher cheeks, 
gently lifted the tear-wet ringlets from her forehead, and 
again gazed admiringly on her face. She felt that look of 
full, self-gratulatory satisfaction in his child, as if she heard 
the blessing breathed over her she had sought. But, alas, 
Berenice! it was not there. Thy father dared hot bless 
thee"! • ! 

Recent, as yestertay, seem to me, even now, the cir- 
cumstances of that evening. The emotions of the first 
meeting having subsided, hour after hour passed blissfully 
to Berenice in the presence of* her father ; who appeared 
never to be sated in dwelling on the graces and accom- 
plishments of his newly- recognised daughter. 

Again and again he called on her to delight him with 
her exquisite touching of the lute, tbt* lyre, oud the bnrp. 
Exquisite indeed, for it was all done with the simplicity of 
a genius which hardly needed art to modulate the genuine 
taste of her ear and hand. The harp was the native in- 
strument of Palestine ; and the strains she raised from it, 
something mote thsm taste confined to thy songs, sweet 
Sion! The Cavalier listened attentive, with a downcast, 
quivering eyelid; yet he did not desire them a second 
time. But when she took the Roman Kite, it was a hymn 
to the seasons she made answer its strings, and the <ibft 
notes of her voice seemed the very turtle's teriderest swell. 
Again and again she repeated this, and her father walked the 
room in ecstasy. 

«« But your lyre, Berenice ?" said he, " Santa Paula tells 
me, you make that speak like a muse !" 1 

The reverend mother's pale cheek mantled, though she 
answered with a gentle smile: — «* A sacred one, then ; for 
1 said, like another Miriam ! 3 ' 



Berenice did not wait for, a second intimation from 
iter father. All in air at sight of the animated pleasure 
she gave lum ; (and such bursts of admiration she had 
never heard before ; quiet, evident enjoyment, being all 
the praise deemed wholesome, within those walls for the 
heart's humility ; she flew to an inner apartment of the 
room, where the instruments were kept, and returned with 
the lyre on her arm. 

The lightness of her step, and the corresponding turn in 
her graceful figure, with which she moved forward, seemed 
almost the beautiful position. of a Grecian nymph coming 
forth to the dance ; and her white, rose tipped finders, in 
the happy buoyancy of her spirits, sweeping a few gay notes 
over the chords while she advanced, gave her father to see 
at a glance that she possessed as much power over the en- 
chantments of motion, as of 'sound. 

He looked to the Commandress, and inquired, whether, 
if the young pupils of that house were allowed the inno- 
cent recreation of d mcing, he might not now see his child 
in that most pleasing exercise of youth ? 

'* Whatever is an innocent recreation," replied the vene- 
rable Jady, 44 is privileged here. It well becomes the 
guiltless, and the guileless, to be gay in their h.ippiness ; and 
thus, I am glad to bid Berenice please her father in this, as 
in her other little accomplishments." 

But now Berenice's friend Mildred was obliged to be 
summoned, to complete the proposed movement ; qo danc- 
ing being there taught for display, none was ever done 
singly. She obeyed. Each held a lyre ; and each accom- 
panied the expressive graces of their motions, with a re- 
sponsive touch of their instruments. The evolutions of 
Mildred were fine ; perhaps, would have been finest, any 
where else than thus compared with Berenice. But Bere- 
nice moved like one to whom tuition never could have given 
such movements. She seemed no longer a creature of 
earth, but some aerial spirit floating through ether. The 
ground, she did not seem to touch ; but glided over it, with 
such graceful, nay eloquent expression in every action, that 
her father could no longer contain himself. He rushed up 
to her, and catching her - wildly in his arms, exclaimed 
" Yes, my daughter ! thou art a treasure to command the 
world!" 

18* 
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And, oh Berenice ! that wa* thy night of intoxicated en- 
joyment. At that moment, you felt, you commanded the 
world ! Thy world ! Thou wast held to an applauding 
father's heart, and the pure lips of a grateful happy daugh- 
ter, then pressed that father's cheek ! The source of his 
tumultuous feelings, time was yet to unfold. 



" By a dirine instinet, men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger : as, by proof, we see 
The waters swell before a boisterous storm. 
But leave it all to God. " 



The morning's dawn of Berenice's departure, awoke her 
from a sweet sleep : in which all the agitations of the pre- 
ceding day, had been hushed to a sacred repose, after an 
earnest prayer before she slept, for a sense of measure in 
her joy ;— a joy, which had so hurried her thoughts from 
all of her former self, that raptured expectation of seeing 
and sharing the home of this new-found, idolizing father, 
had even caused her to forget, in his presence, the long- 
cherished hope, then so near the promised moment of ful- 
filment, of dedicating one year at least of her future life, t# 
vigils which had been so solemnly invoked by the sainted 
dead, so fervently rowed by herself, at her mother's tomb. 

" Yes, my mother!" she repeated, while rising from her 
knees in the morning, after orisons then equally devoted to 
both parents ; '* when he brings me back from this hasty 
journey, that he says we must take now ; then I shall obey 
thee, and he will weep at thy sepulchre with me !" 

Happy in the opening visions of her young heart, she 
turned from the little altar of her cell, towards the entering 
footsteps of the serving-sisters ; who brought in, and left, 
a little caravan of vestments, just arrived from the Cavalier 
for his daughter's travelling apparel, and now sent in by the 
Commandress for her raiment in them. She raised the 
wicker that covered them, and each surprised her by the 
novelty of its appearance. But these garments, so strange 
to her eye and use at first sight, proved, on examination, to 
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be only of the edmmSn fashion of the east, as worn by 
women of rank there, whether Christian or Mahometan. 
Tlie fabric, indeed, was of mors than usual costly mate- 
rials ; being Cashmere camlet, not less fine in texture than 
spotless in whiteness ; with a caftan to cover all, of the 
brightest scarlet,* and seemingly scattered over with a gold 
dust, so brilliant and light, that when her customary atten- 
dant, a little Syrian damsel, approached to lift it, she almost 
expected to see the glittering shower fall to the ground. 
But when the girl found the shining material not only ad- 
here, but also a part of the stuff itself, she laughed with 
childish pleasure, in her Wondering admiration ; and then, 
as suddenly looking grave, with an air of no small conse- 
quence in her knowledge, declared, " it could be no other 
than some of the costly cloth of Baudkins, she had often 
heard her father tell of, as coming from the farthest country 
in the world !" 

" If so, perhaps I am going to that country !" thought 
Berenice, recollecting that her father had not named to 
where he was taking her. But she did not speak the 
query, to the little talkative damsel : only smiled, as in some 
reply to her communication. 

Another time, her youthful curiosity might have felt a 
similar gratification in viewing the splendid rarity, and in 
questioning Sarai, of all she knew about where that country 
was. whence it had come. But at the present moment, it 
was rather with a sort of inexplicable shrinking from the 
strange apparel, thap inquwitiveness* concerning its origin, 
that she saw the glittering vestment braced over her trans- 
parent cymar ; and, while clasp after clasp were fastening 
it on, she instinctively turned her eyes towards the meek, 
shadowy gray of her novice habit, with its white cross, pure 
as the silver wings of the dove, upon its bosom, her only 
raiment for eighteen years ! It lay in a corner of the cell 
on the floor, where the Syrian bad thrown it, on filling its 
place on a chair with the new garments from the cavalier. 

Berenice fixed her gaze on it, with a feeling of one look- 
ing for the last time on a long familiar, and therefore endeared 
companion. The little waiting damsel, meanwhile, continued 
her busy task, for having frequently seen a married sister, 
whh whom she sometime lived at Damascus, array herself 
in the gala dress of the country, for the often occurring festi- 
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val§, fihje found no diflkaky now in properly disposing tbc 
novel ornaments of her young and onobserviog mistress. 

She gathered together her redundantly flowing tresses, and 
weaving them into close plaits, hound them under the rich 
cincture that was to receive the coiling turban. The latter 
was to occupy the former station of the simple linen veil 
and olive wreath, on that fair brow. And, with all a wo- 
man's pride, -ryoung as the handmaid was* to feel so, — in 
the beauty she was* adorning, she wrapped the gorgeous 
shawl, sent for the purpose, round the bright forehead. 

Exultingly she finished ; and again laughing with delight, 
snatched up the small mirror of a nun's toilet, scarcely a 
span wide, and put it into the hand of Berenice, to admire 
the beautiful metamorphose she had made. Bat Berenice 
started at the strange apparition she presented to her own 
eyes ; exclaiming, " Ah ! how like an infidel woman i 
look*" 

" No, no," returned the damsel, clapping her hands, 
" like Queen Esther, when she found favour in the sight of 
King Ahasuerus." 

Berenice rose, and put down the glass, without reply ; but 
her heart answered, " May I, indeed, ever find favour in 
my father's sight, and my dress, whether cloth of gold, or 
sackcloth, shall be equally precious "to me." 

And thus reconciled to her new fashion, though sighing, 
she smiled her thanks to Sapii, for the pains she had taken 
in making her so — unlike herself! The maiden kissed her 
hand, and with a gush of tears in her otherwise always 
sportive eyes, hurry in^ly withdrew. 

Almost io the same moment, while Berenice was wiping 
away the ready answering drop, the Commandress entered* 
The now touched heart guessed her purpose ; — to give her 
beloved pupil her parting admonition ; or rather her ten- 
derest farewell blessing, without other spectator ; ere she 
led her thence, to take her affectionate leave of the convent 
sisters, then assembled in the refectory for that purpose, 

•* I come, my child," cried she, folding her to her breast, 
with a pang there, she dared not utter, at sight of that dress, 
so full of the gorgeous world! — " I come, to hold thee for 
a few brief moments, where thou hast been cherished for 
so many years !— here, on my heart 1 — ere we part indeed, 
for our long, long separation 1" 

"Oh, madam!" returned Berenice, the contagion of the 
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teneralJe*«(iy& f »jiiwlMt*y sefetitig her ownbosoo* " Is 
it then to* so very fer a country my father takes me, that 
it mimbe:lon^ ritf\9^ before be brings me tack again V 

" Brings you back, Berenice ! Alas ! will the world ever 
permit you to see? this Jhely spot again?— You go. to the 
world, and to your father's home. — But where that is, nay 
child, I «tb not know, He bis not, yet, told me even his 
-oatne*'* ■' ' • ^ '." 

The countenance of the Comamhdress, in ottering this, 
expressed what she did not mean to show— the extreme dis- 
turbance of her mind at the stitl persisted mystery. Bere- 
nice's quick observation took alarm, and, in spite of herself, 
feeling an apprehensive chill stealing through her veins, 
without perhaps being quite aware of the full import of her 
own words, she faltered out : 

•« But be 'tt ray father." 

"Were there doubt of that," returned the Com- 
mand ress, " the World's force should* not take thee from 
these walls. 1 can never forget the identity of that noble 
potft ; those features, now time-furrowed ; and that won- 
derotts smite, which shone on you last night. — Ob, I have of- 
ten seen it bid your- mother forget her sorrows, and she 
obeyed — because he willed it !" 

'Berenice' felt that smile, and all the filial happiness of the 
preceding evening, recalled to her in that single word ; and, 
smiling like it nerserf, ner tears standing but as summer dew 
upon her cheeks, and fondly kissing the revered lips which 
had prOnouflced it, she exclaimed, — "So shall his will ever 
command the happiness of his daughter ! Conceal whatever 
he may, he is my father ! and that is sufficient for my trust, 
and my love." i 

The Commandress was rallied to her own confidence in 
the overruling protection of ft yet more efficient— an Al- 
aatgbty parent — by this reply. And, even while her as- 
tftttetf sjirit was breathing the spontaneous benediction of an 
almost prophetic blessing, on such true filial piety, Mildred 
entered the room, to say the cavalier was in the convent, 
and the travelling train at the gate. The venerable mo- 
therland Berenice, at this announcement, by one impulse 
were locked in each other's arms ; and the moment was 
not a brief one. 

In a few minutes afterwards, Berenice had passed Into 
the refectory, and was surrounded by the companions of 
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her childhood. Tears, now flowed copiously from her eyes, 
— from all ; embraces, prayers, clung around her. 8a- 
lonaG'a pale lips pressed her cheek, : and she tremblingly 
whispered, 

" If you go east ward— -and see Edeasa^rememher me ! 
there, is one—" 

Berenice's heart finished the uncompleted sentence, aad 
she gently answered — "I will remember, that Alexia Fo- 
ligne baa jet a sister here I" 

Salome* needed no more. She drew her thick veil over 
her face, and harried to her cell. 

Berenice beard the door of the convent parlour, shut 
behind herself, after she .had entered there, before she 
ceased, to bear the loud sobs of the r*et of her companions, 
echoing down the long passage from the refectory* In the 
parlour, she found her father, seated witfc the Command- 
ress; who bad proceeded thither, to hold a lest -discourse 
with him, during bis daughter's parting with the objects of 
her earliest affections. 

He rose on her entrance; the same .gracious countenance, 
immediately clearing away the stern gravity of brow with 
which be was liatenipg to her protectress. But his ob- 
serving eye, seemed scanning her from bead to foot, till 
its usual lustre blazed to an effulgence* which, with some- 
thing of the terrific uniting in its expression, so amazed 
and < j «* . cl cii his child, that, Tumble cq bear it longer, she 
bent her lips to his hand ; while her heart panted in her 
bosom, as if she were under the gaze of some supernatu- 
ral being. The cavalier well understood the effect of his 
look, and be inwardly felicitated himself on the power it 
acknowledged. 

But, ere much could be spoken on either side, and Be- 
renice's agitation made what .she said hardly ineligible, 
Mildred, and the Baroness of Hardres, had glided into the 
room; to take their leave of one so beloved,, before she 
went forth, and met the full distress assembled to besrail 
her. 

Mildred had not words for utterance. But her heart 
beat its agonized farewell, against that of her mosj. che- 
rished friend. Berenice did speak ; but so low, and tremu- 
lously, that only her friend heard her. «' Mildred! my 
elder sister, in this dear house ! You are to be a nun. But, 
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whithersoever I go, if^God blesses me — I shall die In your 
arms at last !" 

Mildred can never forget the thrill of her soul at that 
moment. Bat it is yet in the bosom of our God, in which 
arms, the one or other is to meet His summons ! 

The Baroness of Hard res loved Berenice ; but not as the 
companions of her infancy loved her. Hence, she was able 
to mix the world's courtesies to the father, with her parting 
adieus to his child. And, perhaps, the yearning anxiety 
within her, to be really satisfied by something more than 
conjecture, of wko he wcw, who was bearing away from that 
roof the very lamp of all its cheerfulness ; this idea might 
urge her to the hazardous reference, in the form of a vague 
compliment, which proved not less abortive of her aim, than 
dangerous to the peace x>i her who had awakened such in- 
terest. She took her silently weeping, from the relinquish- 
ing embrace of Mildred ; and, holding her tenderly in her 
arms, " Berenice," said she, " at this moment of losing you, 
I would yet congratulate you on quitting even the dearest 
friends, tor a noble father's care ! 

" Ah ! brave sir," continued she, turning her own frank 
and noble countenance towards him, while his daughter's face 
lefctned still on her bosom; «* it is the wife of Aucher of 
Hard res, whom this dear child has comforted through many 
dreary hours divided from him. Receive, then, my hus- 
band's thanks with mine, for even the brief loan of such a 
treasure ! A brother soldier's thanks ! And, I feel, I need 
not ftoubt that a knight, with such a mien as Berenice's fa- 
ther's, must well know that most faithful ally of the Bouil- 
Jwi p* inces here in Palestine, the friend of their hero kins- 
man, HArold of Beaufort, the flower of our British host !" 

While she was speaking, the features of her auditor gra- 
dually darkened to a haughty gloom ; but at the close, on 
her adverting to the princes, and the earl, his very brow 
seemed to emit lightning*. A flash shot from his eyes — 
from her, to his daughter, and thence on her again, — as if he 
would consume both, for having dared to attempt pene- 
trating by stratagem, what he had determined to conceal. 

But the innocent Berenice, unconscious almost of what 
Jiad been said, saw not that look. The Baroness met it, and 
shuddered as one grazed by a thunderbolt No eye beheld 
it, ihatdid not shudder too ; and, instinctively, crossing our- 
selves, we put up a silent prayer for our devoted Berenice. 
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The Baroness raised her, she knew not how, from ber 
bosom, nor what hurried farewell she murmured in her ear. 

But the cavalier, having launched his indignation, was im- 
mediately present to ntmeetf again, fie returned the lady < 
of Hard res, a coldly .dignified acknowledgment for her kind 
sentiments toward* bis daughter ; and then taking the band 
of Berenice, 

44 My child," said he, u your hearers are at the gate* — 
Kneel to your benefactress, for her parting bemson I— and j 
we must begone." I 

Berenice obeyed, with a kneeling heart as well as limb. 
But in that hour all was well nigh a vision to her. She only 
knew, that she heard those revered accents over her ; that 
she was led from the room, where she was taken from the 
arms which had first received her into this world, by the 
supporting arm of him who had given her life. And the genial 
warmth of the paternal bosom against which she then leaned, 
seemed to sustain her indeed from fainting, while passing 
along the cloister, crowded with the widows, and the or- 
phans, whom her charitable cares had ministered to ; whe- 
ther in the shape of comfort to the sick, or pouring her own 
pious spirit into the opening minds of the children. Their 
lamentations rung in her ears like a funeral knell, for she 
had heard such only over their dead ; and she found a too 
true evidence of the sincerity of their grief, as those nearest 
her caught the corners of the large veil and mantle, with 
which her father had covered her Asiatic dress in quitting 
the parlour, and snatching them to their lips, and streaming 
eyes, wetted them with tears. 

At the gate, the throng was even greater. The villagers 
of Saint Mnry's and their children, were there. And, just 
as she was lifted into her curtained vehicle, from their cling- 
ing arms, and pressing forward with their little offerings, she 
felt her hand touched by a bearded face. Her eye glanced 
down, and, under the hermit hood that looked up to her in , 
the act, she saw the deeply remembered countenance of 
the aged Hadje. 

" Alia guard thee !" whispered he, putting something 
into the hand he instantly relinquished; and, dropping his 
cowl again quite over his face, crawled away, unrecognised, 
among the weeping crowd. 

The cavalier, full of his own thoughts at this amazing ge- 
neral homage t$ his child, — the homage of her gdodness 



alone4-~tiir«ed to thdie of the convent who had attended 
her to theigtite, and, in a low voice, ordered that a dole from 
the finds: he never would leave dry, should he liberally 
dispensed to all without and all within, who thus loved his 
daughter and regretted her. Bat, though spoken for only 
one ear* Berenice heard the beneficent command, while op- 
pressed with the v variety of her emotions she had stmt 
do*n on the silken cushion* of her vehicle'; arid now, her 
overflowing heart gratefully murmured to herself— " Bless 
thee, my fattier 1" 

The Cavalier closed the curtains round her; and pro- 
nouncing the word, " Proceed,"— the throng separated 
from before the mules which bore the canopied machine 
that shat her from their sight ; but a wail arose, as if it were 
her hearse they saw ; and again Berenice trembled on her 
gorgeous bed within.* 

The animals that carried her, moved lightly over the 
smooth sod ; and swiftly, and sure-footed, down the craggy ^ 
steeps of the hill; but still the cries of weeping, and lamen- 
tation, seemed to follow her long in distinct familiar voices, 
till Intervening distance mingled them into one sound ; like' 
the murmur of trees, or the beating of the surge upon the 
shore ; and, at last, gradually sunk them, with the dying 
breeze, into total silence*' * > » 

Berenice's hand gently emote her bosom, while, in faint 
utterance, she e*cteimed-A*~'^And so, dear OKvet, we are 
parted 1" 



« What is he, whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis ! — whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes tham stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ?" 



The stillness which followed the mourning from the. 
Mount, had been to Berenice like the extinction of a friend's 
last sigh ; and, having called forth its answering ejaculation 
from her heart, she had sunk into tears ; and then into a 
sleep, the consequence, and the balm, of exhausted nature. 

It was within an hour of mid-day when she awoke. But; 
where was she ? — Her father, who had dismounted from his 
horse, and approached the side of her vehicle, heard her 

19 
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stir; and, opening its curtain, (old be> 4he wile* xmwA 
baited at the pass of Adomnio ; where he bad left Iflf amed 
attendants to be ready to rejoin him ; 44 such being a neces* 
sary guard through the always infamous Valley of Jfeviebow" i 

At the name of that valley, which, though it might be ter- 
rible, could never sound in unison with an opprobrious 
epithet, to her ear, to whom the parable of the Samaritan 
had rendered it a scene of the moit animating interest, she 
started from her tear-stained pillow ; and, with all the en- 
thusiasm of her quick sensibility to sublime as well as ten- ( 
der objects, promptly obeyed her father's request, that she 
would alight, to repose herself during his inspection of the 
cavalcade. Almost without his assistance, she stepped 
down upon the rough soil of the pass ; not regarding its 
peril to her soft, lightly slippered feet, though the whole 
ground was covered with the loose fallen stones which con- 
tinually broke from the beetling cliffs above. The huge 
overhanging rocks there, were tremendous ^appearing at 
some points to meet, but at a height so immense, that the 
main tower of an old Jewish fort, now in ruins, stood half 
way up the craggy side of the defile, and yet the precipice 
above seemed nothing lessened. 

The fort itself, presented a specimen of true Eastern 
abandonment. The great tower was actually grown into 
the body of the rock, againsttertecjh it had been built ; and 
the entire surface being encrusted with masses of moss, and 
stony excrescences, by the power of time, its shape only, 
bore any show of its having been of other fabric. From the 
low square porta), stretched the crumbling traces of its ram- 
part walls, down to the gorge of the pass, where they were 
met by one of its flanking towers ; which formerly had been * 
joined to an opposite bulwark of the same sort, by a pair of | 
strong iron gates ; all, indeed, of the latter were gone, ex- 
cepting the vestige of a huge staple in the remnant of wall J 
which yet remained of the other totally demolished tower ; 
though sfill marking where the great excluding barrier had 
been. 

Berenice looked up, and around her. — On the clear sky, 
peering through the giddy heights above; — on the dark 
shadows of the incumbent rocks ; — on the yet abiding bul- 
warks of the brave of other days : — the days of Israel's mar- | 
tial glory ! of David, and Saul, and Joshua ! 

Her eye turned on her father who stood, examining her 
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conntenanie w&Ae she thus gazed, with a vender within 
him that ma4e him question the evidence of bis senses. 
u What U it ?" said he to himself : " Had this been the son, 
I expected Berenice would give me under that convent 
roof, 1, might have anticipated that rocks, and towers, and 
desolation, apd peril in prospect, would have dried the. tears 
of his nursery regrets ; — but, my daughter ! standing* as if 
her. soul were now at horne^-ii is not to be comprehended I— 
" Berenice !" said he, speaking aloud ; when her bright- 
ened eje sought his* full of the sublime, the rapt perceptions, 
of indeed her Soul ; but, incapable of uttering them, she put 
her hand into his* outstretched to receive it; — " Berenice, . 
what are you thinking of ?" — and his smile invited a frank 
rsply. 

" L hardly know," was her blushing answer ; " but I feel, 
my father/' said she, drawing close to his side, and fondly 
clasping his arm between hers ; — " As if you were taking 
me- to all the places in the world, that I could wish to see, 
to make me happy 1" 

" And can seeing place*, make you happy Berenice ?" 

4 'Not any places she replied : "but such as these. 
Such as I saw yesterday, from the Mount, where the great 
and good have trod before me ; ami their footsteps seem to 
have left a presence, that I see and feel." 

" And that is enough," rejoined he, " to sooth your fe- 
male fears in a place like this ?" 

" Where, and what should I fear, " returned she, though 
more timidly, and again pressing the arm she leaned on ; 
" who, fear, when my father is with me 1" 

The Cavalier at that moment seemed to have struck his 
foot against a large stone in the path, and suddenly dropping 
her hand, stopped, as if to move the impediment out of the 
way ; but, lifting it up, he cast it with a violence on the 
opposite cliff that shattered it to atoms. Berenice was 
surprised to see, on his turning round, how this trifling an- 
noyance had disturbed, the countenance of her father; 
^either did he at all resume the discourse it had interrupt- 
ed, but culled to a woman, by the name of Rhodie, whom 
his daughter then perceived issuing, from the portal of the 
old tower above. 

His summons was quickly answered, by this person hur- 
rying down the precipitous zigzag ; and in a few minutes 
ftj^mdipg before him, bowing her half veiled head to the 
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greond. He instantly cenvaAttf to 

—and Berenice, as immediately obeys*} the potetrtigof bis 
finger* by following her future-attendant op the same patb she 
had descended. Fortunately, rfhe found e*eh< a path no tte w 
thing; having been acQUstoafred to simitar, in climbing the 
often deemed inaccessible . pmnaetes* of negative mount, 
when, even while a laughing child, she Jeft bfer less adven- 
turous compaartns behind her, end, peiiebediike^mebappy 
cherub amidst the clasping roots of the evergreen ; oaks 
on the summit, called aloud on the little coWards below, to 
came and look how far she could «ee !— But how minor 
those heights, to what the now beheld around her I 

Entered within the tower, her eye met a strange mixta re 
of modern Eastern refinement, with all the wild abandon- 
ment of that aneientfortress. The rugged stone walls, in 
parts, Gripped with 2 oozing water from the earth-springs 
behind them ? and- in' other places, where covered with a 
spontaneous growth of bushy verdure ; while even the large 
limbs of trees projected through the fissures, and hanging 
down from the roofless battlement, occupied with their 
abundant > fringe, the former stations where* the banners of 
Jttdea and Rome had Waved. Uhe floor was a cleared sur- 
face or the native rock ; just what it had been of old time, 
when the mailed heel of the Warrior trod it, and his rest 
between the watches, was found on its hard bed. 

But now, on a rather raised shelving part, towards the 
'farther end, Berenice saw that a rich carpet was spread, 
and embroidered cushions laid on it, as if for repose ; while 
a most splendid equipage for refreshment, shone on a tray 
before them, mingling the bright hues of gold and silver, 
with these e€ the blooming fruits each glittering vessel con- 
tained. A silken canopy, stretched ovcfr all, and looped 
from branch to branch of the pendent trees, recalled to 
Berenice's recollection, another temporary shelter of the 
same character. But how different tins splendid little men- 
zil y (for so the woman named it, while inviting her towards 
it ;) from that she- had seen tn the Moslem dell ; where squa- 
lid poverty, stamped every national peculiarity, with the 
itnpressidn bf loathsome discomfort. Bat this was altogether 
like a feast described in a fairy tale ; and its novelty de- 
lated, even more than it surprised her. 

While ascending to the fort, she had gladly discovered % 
la the respetJtfal offers of Rhodie to assist her uf the ao 
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cllvity, that her present attendant could speak the common 
language of Palestine. Her first appearance had not pro- 
mised so much ; her complexion being riot only of the ' 
darkest Asiatic hue, but the commands of the Cavalier 
were given to her in a mixed kind of Armenian dialect, 
hardly ever heard west of the Euphrates. Berenice's gene- 
ral study of languages, and fondness to discourse with pil- 
grims of all countries, particularly from the east, had made 
her sufficiently acquainted with the Armenian tongue, to 
understand it when spoken ; but not knowing enough, to 
speak it herself, she was much pleased to find it in her 
power to satisfy her wondering curiosity by questions about 
all she saw. And she was soon informed, that such deso- 
late halting places, were those mo9t likely to be found 
every where in the east, when out of the reach of convent 
benevolence, caravansary shelter, or the granted hospita- 
lity of an Arab tent. 

" And thus," said the woman, " my lord's servants 
spread his bread and hifr salt, and put water in his own ves- 
sels, and lay his carpet for sleep, where the sun may not 
burn him at noon, nor the moon shed on him her dews at 
night ; and the like we do for my lady his daughter !" 

Rhodie's head bowed low to the ground while she spoke, 
and pointed for Berenice to take her place on the cushions. 
Bui Berenice drew back, asking where her father was to sit ? 
Rhodie replied) he would not partake her repast this time ; 
being without, preparing the men for accomplishing the 
passage of the valley before the shadows of evening. Fcfr 
at those hours, the robbers from its mountain caverns, were 
most likely to take travellers by ambuscade. 

'i But," continued she, «* my lord, your father, would 
slay every man^f them, ere they could touch the hem of 
your garment. His sword has made the grass wither, and 
his fo6t dried up the wells !— So, lady > repose in peace, 
and take comfort for the journey. 99 

Having finished speaking, she went aside ; and taking a 
large crystal vase, filled with rose-water, poured some of its 
contents into an equally transparent basin ; and, approach- 
ing Berenice, who wtos then seated, held it to her to wash 
her hands. - Berenice, smilingly obeyed, and the. refresh- 
ment v was delightful. Her, attendant next presented her a 
towel ofiihe fittest Hnen,embroi*ered at the ends. That, 
too, was duly touched by the fair fingers of her master'^ 
• - - 19* ' ^ ' 
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daughter ; who, turning *° • Q Jtf banquet on its 
cnjyet board, supposed all these probably customary we» 
monies were over. Bat the unwearied Rhodie, though 
not immediately perceived, again hung over her, sprinkling 
her garments wit)» {he essence of the ipse ; wUli the young 
novice herself, frith her hand* atwtchcd.aver the fruits be- 
fore her, . was breathing, an incense far more fragrant than 
any then wafting arounp' her, the. sweet incense of her re- 
fectory prayer, ere she tasted their refreshing juice* 

When Berenice rose from her short repast, it was to 
meet the summoning voice of her father at the fort door. 
She hastened to give him her hand, to lead her down the 
declivity ; but he smiled, and put it back. 

"No; — you are a daughter of the rock! and already, hare 
the mounting mind it needs. — Follow me. — Follow me, in 
spirit as in footstep, and when we travel this way again, thy 
menzil* shall not be a ruin." 

Berenice felt that his presence made all perfect to her ; 
and her glance told him so. He nodded his cognizance of 
that look, with one of answering fondness, But had the 
breast been opened, and its secret shown ;— how strange 
that such fondness,, could be preparing the seal he meditated 
to stamp on hers. 

He hurried rapidly down the steep, hardly regarding the 
regular path ; and she, with her feet now guarded by a slip- 
per of better resistance to the nigged way, followed his 
careless track with the fleetness of a young deer. When 
at the bottom, he looked up, and perceiving the course she 
bad taken, he rushed back in some alarm ; and holding 
out his arms to her, she sprang into them from the brow 
of a crag, she was just going to descend in his own way. 

" Berenice, my child!" said he, "I did not mean thus 
to the letter V 9 

" Ah, my father 1" replied she, " It is so.sweet to re- 
ceive a command from a father— that, i think, I could even 
find death sweet — if you bade it, and by closing my eyes, 
I could obey you !" 

" You are safe from that !" returned he, leading her 
towards her mules, (the only part of the travelling train, 
yet visible in the. pass ;) << But if yna do all, your father 
may. wish ypu to dp— ia living for him !— then thy obe- 
dience, will be to his head, a crown lr-^eodto.bia haarW* 

♦The eattsm tern for the est t of repass or refcekaeat. 
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He did not' complete the sentence. —B«t had she looked 
in bis countenance, the blare of bit eye bed pronounced 
it-^« Vengeance I" 

A trumpet blew from a cleft in the pass, and she beard 
the trampling of horses. " My people are coming forth," 
he hastily added ; and, placing her withinthe curtains of her 
former vehicle, fastened them as belore ; and bade the mule- 
drivers proceed. For some short time she was carried for- 
ward with nothing to excite her attention from the stillness of 
her situation, excepting the cradle-like swaying of the car- 
riage itself ; and, now and then, the light beating away of the 
lesser atones in the path, by the hoofs of the careful animals 
that bore her. But of a sudden, the mules stopped ; and an in- 
describable sound, but most tike the rush of wind among 
trees, seemed near her.. She had scarcely noticed this to 
herself, when she heard the trumpet blow again ; and in- 
stantly the full roll of the horses feet, as they swept up the 
defile, sounded iike advancing thunder ; and the speed with 
which they approached, appeared so rapid, and so close to 
her ear, that had she not been conscious to their being led 
by her father, she would certainly hare expected that her 
slighter equipage must now be rode down. But even at 
that very moment of her thinking so, — his voice in loud 
command, by one word — "halt!" — Ghecked the whole 
troop. The horses stood firmly still ; but breathing in- 
deed with a noise of respiration, proportioned to the extra- 
ordinary tension of strength to the muscles with which 
theyjhad so instantaneously, as if struck by a wizard's wand, 
obeyed the mandate. 

Berenice longed to look out. She had never seen an 
armed host ; nor even a full-armed warrior. And now she 
heard the clang of steel against steel ; not indeed with a sort 
of sounds her fancy had well supposed must be those in 
mortal combat ; but of swords, and spears, and targets, 
striking against each other, in the accidental movements of 
the wearers, while re-settling on their horses. 'The Cava- 
lier rode up to her vehicle ; and, without unclasping the 
curtain, he told her, they were now about entering the 
formidable valley ! but she must be of good courage, and 
keep herself close ; having better than his single arm to 
defend her ; a strong escort, both in front and rear. And, 
if she needed refreshment before be should stop again for 
breathing bis troop, and thai he hoped would not be, till 
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they were got quite through the t alley, she had only totmkle 
a little bell which bung in the corner of her canopy, and 
Rhodie, who kept near on her chamor, would ijmnediately 
attend. 

Without waiting for even his daughter's thanks, he had 
no sooner spoken this, than she heard the plunge of his 
horse, in bearing bim off again ; and, in a few minutes 
more, his voice echoed down the line—" Forward !" 

Then recommenced the clangour, before and behind; the 
harness of the soldiers, rattling with a dinning violence, in 
the moment of starting on full march ; and the caverned 
earth, resounding from beneath, as if ready to open under 
the tread of the martial band. But the first few minutes 
over, the weapons, and those other parts of the armour of 
the men which had occasioned so much dissonant noise, 
seemed to fall into as good discipline as the troop itself; 
keeping a sort of regular time in their motions, with the 
measured pace of the' horses ; and thus the sound of the 
tramp of the animals, with that from the movements of 
their riders, gradually assumed a monotony ; which might 
have insensibly lulled a hearer, shut up from seeing what 
passed, into the 1 half unconsciousness of long reflection, if 
not of sleeping repose. 

Berenice's spirit, quite awakened to the scenes around 
her, could not so very tranquilly pass hours of confinement 
in her silken cell ; where, cooped like a young butterfly ea- 
ger for the wing, she longed to break her chrysalis, and fly, if 
it were possible, from cliff to cliff of the awfully sublime 
vale, through which she was conscious to now making her 
sightless journey. 

There were some she left behind her in the convent, 
who had shared her early wishes, one day to behold what 
she was now in the midst of, and did not see ! and they 
would not have been so scrupulous as to lose the oppor- 
tunity that offered, by the fair excuse, of seeking the re- 
quired refreshment. But she had too true a dignity of 
truth, to descend to subterfuge for any gratification. Be- 
sides,* she did not question that her father had just reasons 
for keeping her so hidden ; for. was he not in every respect, 
under some appearance of a secrecy equally powerful to 
that he had held before she joined him ?— Even the woman 
he had given to attend her, seemed to know no more than 
that kt was some great chief. Such being all her husband 
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would s*y, when fee brought her from ber own place in Ar- 
menian Courdistan, to await his new lord in the pass of 
A tommin. 

- When Berenice heard this, it was not in reply to any 
question. — Rhodie hud ottered it simply, m expressing her 
homage to the presiding star, which had so suddenly brought 
her to the happy fortune of belonging to so incomparable a 
lady ! — and 'what more ! — so saith the adulation of the 
east. But the terms, were more of custom, than intended 

* flattery ; however, either way, Berenice thought nothing 
about them, while reclining within the close coverture of 
' her (achtaraveene ; (for so Rhodie had taught her, to give 
the name of the country to the Vehicle that carried her ;) 
and observing With the eye of her mind at least, the objects 
it excluded, she listened to every new sound that occurred; 
whether it were the bleat of the wild goat from the shelving 
precipices under which she was passing ; or the screams 
of the vulture and other birds of the wilderness, seeking 
their dead prey among the rocks ; or again, their louder 
disordered cries, when soaring away, affrighted, from the 
yelling haHoos of the fiercer orVier of men in the band ; 
who, not being allowed time to bring them down with their 
arms, took the next ferocious pleasure— that of scaring with 

1 terror what they had not opportunity to destroy. 

Different, indeed, were these notes of nature, both of the 
inhabitants of the air, and of man that walks the earth, and 
to whom " dominion over all creatures was committed," 
from those she had been habituated to hear in her native 
mount. But there, the rock was tlothed with the olive, 
*and the tender shrub ; and the sweet singing birds of peace, 
might nestle in their branches. There, also, man was more 
especially taught of Him, before whom even a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without His notice ; and the whole 
balmy-tempered air, seemed breathed of that gentle mercy. 

But here, she was in the vaHey of Jericho ! A region of 
unverdured mountain crags, climbing to the clouds ; the 
fastness of the rebel, and the murderer, from time imme- 
morial ! And could it surprise her, that no other winged 
creature than the carrion haWk, the gier-eagle, and the vul- 
ture, should take up their abode there; or, that the very 
savageness of the scene, should inspire the hideous out- 
cries she heard from her father's guards. His guards ! She 
shuddered at the thought of such protection. Bnt, what- 
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ever they . might be, her. father'* dottUuoft vm oyer theua, 
and she felt herself *afe as within her convent walls. 

Towards the fourth hour ef the journey from the entrance 
of the volley, when there, mJgbtbe ahoat as nisich roqfe of 
it to travel, the horses became exceeding feint for drink ; ' 
and, an accident having happened, by tb* bursting of the 
skins which carried the necessary element^the Cavalier 
deemed k prudent to venture turning a little out of the di- 
rect road* to seek some pools of water, which he knew must 
be within a mile or two of the spot where ha had been ap«^ j 
prised of the want. They were to be, fourfd among the ruins 
of one of the ancient aqueducts, which formerly traversed 
the valley in different quarters; and the ; arches of the old 
building, projected the remnants of its once overflowing 
waters, from the exhaling influence of the sunk Thither, 
therefore, the band followed their lord- 
When arrived at the spot ; and the men had led their 
animals round a bend in the defile to the ruins of the great 
reservoir, the Cavalier again drew to the side of his daugh- 
ter's vehicle ; and acquainting her with the cause of the 
delay, told her, she must alight also, for the refreshment of 
Jier mules, and face the horrors of the. place ; which, he 
added, notwithstanding her boasted heroism, he had wished 
to spare her. 

Berenice had boasted no heroism ; nor did she observe 
the bitter sarcasm, which her mother (now at peace !) might 
have found, as too familiar, in the voice that said it.- She 
was full of too eager a delight at being invited out, and to 
look around her, to hear aught else in those words. Her 
hand was instantly in her father's, to assist her in springing 
from her little prison, 

"There is a cave above, yonder.'!, said he, "where 
Rhodie is spreading your menzil. The way up> though 
shorter, is worse than that to the old fort ; for there. never 
has been a path here : so, I must .help you over it. Come, 
lean on me. — Comei" 

At the second com^L Berenice started from, the gaze, 
with which she hadrstood rooted to the spot, and now did 
as she was cpmisanded ; but, while hastily ascending the 
rocjc, s^e. almost immediately looked ba^k <agajn to the stu- 
pendous acene which had ao transfixed her.;, qnd» in the act, 
stumbled and fell. Her father* by having hold 4>f her arm, 
prevented greater mischief; but with much of a cjiajfed im- 
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patience liFl^ Ume^eTequefetediier to measnre her boW- 
jiess to her-stflerigth ! . . f 

Since Berenice had breathed the breath of life, rfever be- 
fore had she heard such a tone addressed to her.: But a 
tone of unkindness needs no interpreter; it speaks every 
language, direct to the heart ; is understood at once ; and, 
piercingly, Berenice felt it. Obeying, indeed, the impulse 
of her lather's arm in raising her from the crag over which 
she had fallen, but yet remaining on her own knees, vead 
clinging to his, while he. still held her in drawing her from 
the ground, she looked up in his face, and saw it was irri- 
tated and frowning. 

> 44 Oh !" cried she, in a voice where all her tender, im- 
ploring soul spoke, " ray father, pardon me ! 1 have offended 
you 1" And with the last sentence, her face, too conscious 
of its distress, dropped upon the knee she clasped* 

His heart wa& smote. Yes ; the parent's heart, was then 
smote. For a moment, he abhorred himself, for such ever- 
returning, remorseless harshness to female love and softness, 
whenever it came under his power; and lifting her from 
her knees,' with a melting tenderness, of which his nature 
was fully as capable as of the sternest severity, he folded her 
to his bosom. 

» "Berenice," said he, "thy father has vipers here! 
They sting him, like traitors, at times he least thinks of! 
Therefore, to my child shall 1 say it ? — Pardon 1— when 
the venom may chance to touch thee." 

This from her father ! the lofty-miened cavalier, before 
whom her protectress had trembled ; the brave, the noble ; 
for so, with all his mystery, he had announced himself to be ! 
This appeal to his daughter ; this revealment* now to her, 
that he had some bitter hidden griefs ; and, above all, the 
tone^ and manner, with which it was made, seemed to his 
chifd, to melt her soul into his, and happy even in her sor- 
row, she falteringry murmured : — 44 Oh, my father! do 
but love me, and let me comfort thee ; and Berenice will be 
blest as one in heaven !" 

" Child ! child cried he* his fine countenance visited 
by many long estranged emotions; 44 thou wilt transform 
tte!" 

<*No, no!" returned she, not fer<a thousand worlds, 
would I have my beloved -father other, than he is to me !", 
'« We must settle that hereafter,-— bold one !" cried he, 
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no* with a«aibev and fltriviog^.moTer.biM^fivhite hat? 
rying her up the steep ; but be did not find it quite w> easy , 
to stifle the«parent, as the husband; and, hotdingiber still 
close to bia .bosom in their ascent* when they arrived at the 
mouth of the cave, he turned her ronnd, and addedj " Now 
view the scene* if you wish; and tell me what you think 
of it?" 

She looked ar he directed, and was speechless ; but be read 
the^answerto his question, in the mute wonder of her eyes. 
Citffg on cliffs were before her ; mountain over mountain, 
as if they were scaling the very skies ; for clouds rested on 
their summits ; nay, not only on their summits* but seemed 
rolling, 4 a measureless space beneath them, to the lower 
ckfls; and at the top of one of the craggy pinnacles, i*t$hi» 
second; range of heights,, something moved and glittered; 

"What is that you see yonder?" inquired her- father, 
grasping her fast, while ke pointed to the animatedspeck, 
at so dizzy an elevation. > 

"A bird," she answered; " perhaps .a golden eagle* by 
the brightness of the wing I" 

" It is a man,!' returned he ; " one of the native robbers 
of these wilds ; and he holds a naked scimitar*" 

" God defend us !" cried Berenice, suddenly shrinking, 
as if even into her protector's heart 

" What ! from a single man ? — and at sack a distance ?" 
exclaimed he; " my little coward, at last!" 

" Oh, my father ; from every thing may he defend us 1" 
cried she, now shndderingly turning from the sight ; and 
the cavalier following the quick impulse of her arm, silently 
led her into the cave, while he gloomily said within himself, 
" She is righi ! It is. from a single man she may most need 
such defence ; if, indeed, the Omnipotent deigns regard to 
the puling antipathies of prejudice !" 

He seated her on the cushions already disposed by the 
alacrity of her careful attendant, and then left her, to hasten 
the mounting of his troop. Berenice took no long time in 
refreshing herself ; but she was glad to find leisure enough 
for rallying her mind from the shock it had received on 
beholding, for the first time, a human being* though even at 
so inaccessible a distance, whom she knew to be an actually 
reprobated man!— A creature self-abandoned to lawless 
guilt ; and, therefore, to perdition I This it was, that bad 
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shuddered her pare spirit ; not the panic ajpprfehtension of 
any female fear. 

Rhtfdie's national vivacity, which seized every opportu- 
nity for speech, assisted the recovery of Berenice to her 
former unalloyed feelings in the contemplation of the wild 
mountain region around her, by making a rapid, and Astati- 
cally picturesque comparison between the scenes before 
them, and the tremendous peaks and gulfs of her native 
Courdistan. While she wept and laughed, during her pa- 
rallel, she drew Berenice again to the mouth of the cave, 
pointing out the features of resemblance/ or dissimilarity ; 
and in each marking description, Berenice was made to dis- 
tinguish the different parts of the awful whole, which had so 
overwhelmed her faculties, till they had been centered in 
the more terrific horror of beholding man as he became the 
direst ruin in the world. 

Now that blot against the fair sky was gone, and Berenice 
gazed, with an expanding soul, on heights and depths, down 
dark abyss-like ravines, and aloft the mountain's towering 
pinnacles, flooded with light y till entirely absorbed in the 
one intensity of her sublime conceptions, she inwardly ex- 
claimed,—*' O, Father ! whither shall man go from thy 
spirit ; or thither shall he go from thy presence ? — If he 
climb up to the heavens, thou*art there ! If he go down to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, thou art there also ! In 
heighth, and in depth, thy hand shall lead him, and thy 
right hand shall hold him !" 

Rhodie was thinking more of her own little mountain 
arie in Courdistan, during all this, than of attending to her 
commanded duty of preserving the person of her lady sa- 
cred from all strangers' eyes, particularly those of the dif- 
ferent rude mercenaries her husband might be obliged to 
hire, to add their security to his lord's escort and she 
was only recalled to a sense of her present negligence by 
the sudden shout of a savage* admiration, which burst on her 
ear from the bottom of the steep, immediately below where 
she and her charge Were standing. She looked down, and 
beheld about half a dozen of the wildest of these barbarian 
supernumeraries, not yet mounted, but armed at all points 
in the rugged harness of their tribe, gazing upwards. 

That their eyes were fixed on her master's daughter, she 
did not doubt ; and so it was. Berenice having 'gone 
20 
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forth almost unconsciously, was without her veiling mantlg; 
and her matchless beauty, added to the richness of her 
dress, might well astonish the senses of men unaccustomed 
to either, when presented so unexpectedly to their sight, j 
But in the next instant, comprehending; who she must be, 
whom they were thus presuming to profane by looking at, 
they threw themselves at once prostrate on the earth, with 
their faces buried in the dust. Meanwhile Rhodie, even 
more in dread than themselves of the consequence of such 
unintended sacrilege, drew her lady back into the cave ; 
and struck as it were suddenly dumb, silently and hastily 
disposed Berenice's veil, ready for the summons of her 
father. 

But when the poor culprit really heard his steps ascend- 
ing, she ran from the wicker, into which she was repacking 
the travelling furniture, and with clasped hands implored 
Berenice •* not to notice to the chief, that her face had been 
seen of the men ! For," added she, " though my lord 
would not bow himself down, to look on his handmaid, to 
reprove her, Orodes, my husband, would punish ; and I 
should be stricken on the eyes, and be banished my ladyjs 
presence I" 

The woman's tears, bore evidence to the # sincerity of ' 
her apprehensions ; and Berenice, with a new shock at the 
fierceness of the people, even closest to her beloved father's 
person, was the mare earnest in. assuring her petitioner, 
that no information^ should be volunteered by her, that 
could ever implicate her safety with her husband. Rhodie 
had scarcely expressed her thanks, with the fervour of her 
country, kneeling, and kissing the hem of her mistress's 
garment, before the Cavalier's head was descried by his 
daughter, just rising the steep, to the level of the cave. 

In the next minute he entered it. — Speed was in his 
looks, but not alarm. Yet he had found it might be neces- 
sary to get his train out of the defile, ere the bandit, he 
had discerned on the peak, could possibly station an am- 
bush in his way. Hence it was not prudent to allow any time 
for ceremony, with respect to the moment in which his 
daughter should resume -her vehicle, but she must imme- 
diately be led to it, although the ground was yet full of his 
remounting guards. 

Berenice hastened to obey ; though now, indeed, shrink- 
ing into herself at thought of the gaze of so many lawless 
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eyes. But while descending the rock leaning on the arm 
of her father, she gladly recollected she was now too closely 
concealed under her large thick veil, covering her from 
head to foot, to be distinguished from her attendant, Rhodie ; 
whet, wrapped in the same sort of mantle, was hurrying 
down the cliff, directlj behind her. 

Berenice, however, did not then risk a second stumble 
from the revered arm she held, by venturing a glance be- 
yond the verge of her footsteps. For, though veiled, she 
might have looked around her ;* there being openings in 
that peculiar garment of the east, which permits sight to 
the wearer. But on arriving at the side of her mules, 
while she stood only one-half second during the Cavalier's 
unlooping the curtain of the vehicle for her admission, her 
eye had taken in the whole strange and warlike scene. 
The troop, in two bands ; her vehicle between the divi- 
sions ; part, armed as she had seen in pictured soldiers of 
the crusade, with corselet, helmet, and the red cross pen- 
non at their lances. These* were tbe men, whose managed 
steeds in full charge, bad obeyed the one word of the Cava- 
lier, as if arrested by the touch of a spring. The other 
horsemen were of the mercenary tribes from the neigh- 
bouring valleys ; who, if not hired to be protectors, would 
most probably Have issued forth as robbers. Only some of 
these were mounted, the greater number being on foot ; but 
all were dark, bearded, ruffian-like men ; arrayed in every 
variety of barbarian defence, and with weapons of ■all 
countries, from the short poniard- knife, to the long spear, 
and heavy battle- axe. 

While turning from this rapid glance, to be placed within 
her little ark, she felt the refuge of its security, from even 
the contemplation of se appalling a rac%; and, while her 
father, was fastening up its entrance on her, she thought to 
herself, " Surely, of like aspect to these men, must have 
, been those among whom the poor traveller to Jericho fell, 
and was stripped by them, and robbed, and wounded unto 
death ! Ah !" added she, " the Christian must come to be- 
hold this mountain world of desolation, and the men who 
haunt it, to feel the full power of the Samaritan's charity, 
to that lonely traveller !— to understand, that the vale of 
Jericho is not merely a place of sublimity, and sacred re- 
collections, but of yet abiding horrors ! — making, indeed, 
the. evil of man, bear a good he wills not ; even showing 
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witnesses, if need were, of the verity of that bQok which 
told of such things, eleven hundred years ago !" 

The voice of her father again rung from rank to rank, 
and the train proceeded. 

But in spite of the cavalier's unceasing exertions to pass 
the whole of this formidable .valley, ere the shadows of 
evening could render its objects indistinct, the sun had 
been half an hour sunk, before his troop had quite cleared 
the last precipice pointing to Jericho. For it had been 
along such paths, and of* the most imminent peril from 
every possible circumstance that could render such roads 
difficult, that Berenice's mules had to accomplish this half 
of their mountain duty. Twice, her father had approached 
her vehicle, during these last four hours, and warned her 
to keep close and still ; for the smallest stir on her part, if 
in some parts of the road, might disconcert her mules, and 
thence endanger her life. Berenice, after this, did not re- 
quire sight, to show her the perilous track? she was tra- 
velling. Her ear told her, by the echo of her mules feet, 
and other sounds from the bands in front and rear, whether 
her vehicle were descending the hollow of some deep 
abyss ; or taking its course along the narrow shelving path 
of a precipice, pressed by a wall of perpendicular rqck, 
fathoms high, on one side ; and, on the other, by a gulf, 
fathoms deep, in blackening darkness. 

From all this, therefore, Berenice, was as gladly thankful 
to depart, as she had been rapturously delighted on entering 
it ; when her father, for the last time that evening, ap- 
proached her vehicle, and opening it, told her she might 
alight, and take rest till morning, for she had passed the 
valley of Jericho ! 

# 

" What, with this star-like nobleness !«— I am rapt, 

And cannot cover such a monstrous bulk 

Of direful vision, with any form of words.—" 



But it is not to take you the literal pilgrimage of Bere- 
nice, 'from this land or the other; to lead you, with a 
traveller's accuracy, from city to city ; from country to 
country ; that this record is made. It is the pilgrimage of 
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ker life, I am to tell ; from event to event, from crisis to 
oasis,* of the lending circumstances which stamped its des- 
tiny for weal pr wo. 

Hence I shall not expatiate, in detail, on the. innocent 

! pleasure, nay more, the animated interest, with which in 
iill faith that whithersoever her only parent were conduct- 
ing her, it was to a home of happiness with him, she fol- 
lowed bis steps through regions, of which she had never 
heard the name; or passed, in sight of others, precious 
to record, and to the heart. For may not the place where 
a man's " honour hath dwelt," be regarded, in after time, 
even as a part of himself? something like the body, which 
once held the great, the glorious soul — the actual living 
being! and which mortal tenement, though laid in the dust, 
stili, even by the very tradition that there it lies, shows 
some monument to his memory ! 

Days and nights were thus passed by Berenice, in heir 
long, long journey. Sometimes, when the weather was 
particularly pleasant, and the scene more than usually re- 
mote from observation, she rode a beautiful animal, called 
the aton; of the ass species, but for its grace of form and 
rarity, resetved for the purchase of persons of quality 
alone. It was docile, and spirited ;. and Berenice enjoyed 
the freedom, and exhilaration, that mode of travel occa- 
sionally afforded her. But most often she was confined to 
her tachtaraveene ; reclining, with the curtains closed, or 
in part thrown open, accordingly as the points of the road 
invited her attention, or required seclusion. 

Thus, having spent the first night of her travels, in a 
. little village at the notbern extremity of the terrific valley ; 
and set forth again next morning, after the wilder compa- 
nies of their escort were dismissed, she looked aside, from 
under her opened # canopy, on the silent, long-extending 
ruins of the city of Jericho's self;. lying, in vast mounded 
heaps, like the common graves of some- mighty battle field. 
And silent as those ruins themselves, sjie moved on ; hear- 
ing no sound disturbing the stillness, save the light patter 
of the humble order of animals, whioh bore her over that 
way ; where once the armies of princes had marched, and 
blew their trumpets, and the walls of the city fell with a 
great noise*! 

Then eastward, andtnorthward, and southward, lay the 
great vale of its name ; stretched, one way, to the sea of 

20* 
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(^PWimlbi fotbe other* tchlkfrt qf Gwtmkl in tfa*? 
cenfcre^floved Jordan ; and tb$ pM^f: <Mfeal U> it- 
Berenice was allowed by her father to wylk out upon tiuat 
sacred plain* She was permitted to gather dates from the 
palms, that grew there ; to fill a little cruise, with some of 
the balm, ever distilling from its abradant groves of bal- 
samic trees, and which emitted an aromatic air, deemed 
sak&rioug to all who breathed it. The sua was setting, 
when she looked back on the ruins of Jericho; and its glory 
rested yet on the solitary plain of Gilgal. 

But it was in declining from the wide level of the great 
vale of the Jordan ; which may be said to extend from the 
mountains of Jerusalem and Jericho, westward, and from 
the mountains of the Arabian desert, eastward ; that, while 
gently descending into the wooded region of the immediate 
banks of the river itself, Berenice became wholly absorbed 
in that fix^, but serene contemplation of the beautiful and 
august around her, which soothes, while it delights and ele- 
vates the soul. » 

The thickets through which she journeyed for nearly an 
hour, opened into glades, or traversed each other, in every 
romantic form. Green with the richest foliage, and varied 
with blossoms of every hue and fragrance, from the silver 
plane, to the golden glow of the chesput ; from the scarlet 
pomegranate, to the snow-white thorns, which bear fruit 
and flowers. But the shades of evening were drawing 
their blending shadows over all ; and the imperceptibly de- 
scending dews hung on every leaf, twinkling their little 
orbs to the just emerging stars. The melodious tsippor 
began their twilight song. The nightingales of Persian 
groves could not be more sweet ; the turtles of her own 
Olivet laad never been more tender '.—Berenice whispered 
to her heart, " Can this be the wilderness of Judea ? Oh, 
stmt land of promise, how lovely are thy borders !" 

And then shk remembered, that a wilderness need not be 
a ^desert. The one, being nature, left to its own uncultured, 
unrestrained luxuriance; the other being jnatuie uncultiva- 
ted, sterile and desolate. 

" It wasnight /when she passed the Jordan : a fine moon- 
light night. The river was then low, but, as usi&l, rapid 
in its current ; and the float, which was to carry her light 
vehicle, with herself, and her father across, took them 
down the stream, much to the southward of the spot where 
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they bad embarked. The cavalier stood, leaning agaipat 
the^side of her canopy, durong the whole of tbfjjt one* 
voyage. There was a repose, a heavenly repose on every 
object, above and below ; that made her wish, so to glide 
down the stream of time with him for ever ; and in a low 
voice, as if ' shf feared to disturb the sleeping shadows 
around her, she remarked to him oo the mild splendour of 
the night ; on the solemn expanse of plain, stretched be- 
neath its starry concave ; on the awful, yet beautiful still- 
ness of the river's bank* ; but more than all, on the equally 
peaceful and exquisite happiness she felt, in knowing she 
was then floating on that sacred flood, where all that was 
most precious to memory, had passed, and repassed, often 
and often ! And that it should be with her father, was the 
circumstance that made, what otherwise would only have 
been pleasant, happiness to her !" 

44 It is a holy place V\ cried she, in her tenderest voice ; 
" and — ph, my father, bless me ! — Bless me here, my fa- 
ther 1!' — and her arms were fondly stretched to his neck. 
" Never, yet, has your daughter received that treasure 
t from your sacred lips I" 

The cavalier was more than surprised, he was astounded 
by this filial petition, so earnestly, so persua&ively made ; 
but most at the repugnance he again felt, to utter the simple 
words she requested. He did, however, attempt it ; but 
the attempt almost choked him. There was a something 
within him, that held a curb in his mouth ; and drops ^tood 
on his brow, very # difF$rent from those which now glittered 
- on her cheek. 

" What !" said he, within himself; " is my soul in league 
with my enemies.? — But.it shall not be !" And bending his 1 
head to his daughter, he kissed her spotless forehead with 
his burning lips. 

" Berenice," said he, "I reserve my blessing, to one 
great crisis of your fate and mine. It is near at hand. If 

• you obey me, then, and ask it of me, you shall have it !" 

In the moment of pronouncing the word shall, with the 
determined emphasis, of the promise he intended, he look- 
ed again on her face — ant) thought it appeared with the 
hue of death ; her eyes, too, were closed. 44 Berenice," 
cried he, starting her, from the cushion on which she had 

* dropt in awful wonder at her father's reply. 

8< My father ?" she answered ; and, without further 
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Utterance, pressed his hand to her lips and heart; more 
eloquently than words, declaring the vow of obedience 
breathing there. 



During the remainder of their journey, ere they ap- 
proached the mountains of Arabia, towards which the cava- 
lier at last informed his daughter he was directing their 
course, the magnificent high lands of Giiead were Seen afar 
off, for many days, on their left. The loftiest range, crest- 
ing in the sky, and clothed with forest ; the lower, bosomed 
with vineyards ; and below, spread the rich pastures, where 
tbe lowing herds of Bashan once grazed ; where the sons 
of Israel fed their father's flocks, when he crossed the 
brook of Peniel in 44 two bands 1" 

Onward still, and without accident, went the light train 
of the cavalier, by night and by day. For he bad long 
dismissed his military troop, to meet bim at a certain ap- 
pointed spot, further in his journey. The common mer- 
cenaries of the country were deemed sufficient guards in • 
the open tracts he was now to trend, before he reached* the 
barrier mountains between these fertile plains and the sterile 
passes to the Arabian desert. 

Till nearly approached the borders of those hills, rest 
and refreshment had been found for Berenice in villages ; 
or, where they were not, under the canopy of beautiful 
groves, among the wild wooded solitade%of nature ; or be- 
neath the grottoed side of some natural fountain shaded' 
with palm-trees ; where Rhodie would spread the mossy 
grass with her glittering canisters? filling them with fruits, 
cooled in the limpid spring ; from which she also drew the 
grateful beverage sparkling in the cups. 

But, on farther progress, tbe verdure became scant, the 
earth assumed an arid rigidity. No trees were visible, save 
at vast distances ; and the cavalier told his daughter, she 
was now going to taste a little of Arabia ; but not, yet, Ara- 
bia Felix! • 

The barren mountains before her, towered naked, stony, 
and glaring, into the burning sky. In parts, showing peaks 
of an intolerable whiteness ; in others, pile rose over pile, 
lurid and red, as if fire smouldered within ; while beyond, 
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the gray-streaked rocks, uniting with the blanched cliffs 
above, appeared as if already consumed to cinder. 

Through these was to be her path ! Berenice still felt 
no dread of where she was going* This might be the bor- 
der of Arabia Deserta ! there was an Arabia Felix 
bey ond it ! Her father had propounded the word ! A land 
of the shepherd, the pasture, and the flock ; of frankin- 
cense, and the myrrh groves ; such a land as the Baroness 
de Hardres had described, as lying beyond those mountains ! 
And she knew she could not reach the one without passing 
through the others. Beside, in entering these sterile tracts, 
she was going to behold those very wilds of H agar and 
Ishmael, she had so 'often most ardently, and hopelessly 
wished to see near, when descried from afar, like fleecy 
clouds on the horizon, from her walks on Olivet. She, 
therefore, begged to have the curtain of her vehicle un- 
drawn, and gave herself up to the full delight of seeing that 
she was then actually in Arabia. 

She saw the camels crossing the wide unobstructed plain, 
at different distances from her. Some, with bales of mer- 
chandise heaped on their backs; others with, women anc^ 
children seated on them, wrapped so thickly in their large* 
woollen chadres, as to appear almost like bales of goods 
themselves. The men, in loose -blanket garments, of the 
same fabric, with huge staffs or spears in their bands! walked 
by the side of each camel ; rather seeming the companions 
than the drivers of this noble domestic animal of the desert ; 
which knelt down for its load, rose and moved on again, 
with a mild majesty* in its " docility," that certainly com- 
manded the respect, while its usefulness engaged the love of 
its simple masters. 

Farther off, almost on the verge of the horizon to the 
left, she perceived one of the transitory encampments of 
the Arabs ; a throng of black tents, studding the yellow 
plain in that quarter. She pointed them out to her father ; 
asking some questions concerning them. He told her they 
were probably of some marauding band, from the disposi- 
tion df their lines ; but it was neither with them, nor such 
as them, with whom he would seek her that night's menzil. 
The one he intended to occupy, lay in the gorge of an old 
pass of the tills to the right. A spot he, expected to have 
wholly to himself ; being the remains of a caravansary, 
which, lying much out of the presentmost frequented track, 
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had been long deserted. Thither he had despatched Orodes 
and his wife, to prepare the lodgtog. 

Bat when the pair, with their requisite attendants, reach- 
ed the place, they did not find it solitary. The Sheik of a 
small tribe had taken up his reffdence there ;.and the peo- 
ple of another traveller he had just received, were leading 
a considerable number of horses- to manger, in the centre 
of the court ; a spot always appropriated in caravansaries 
for that purpose. These inns of the multitudinous east, 
being totally unlike those of this little western isle, I shall 
pause a moment to describe them. They consist of a large 
quadrangular building something indeed like the internal 
appearance oi our cloisters ; but with high walls, and 
towers at the angles for defence. The gate, too, is under 
an embattled porch, within the four walls ; and built against 
them, are usually two ranges of cell-like apartments, one 
over^he other, vaulted at top, but open in front to the cen- 
tre* cfourt, or quadrangle ; which, from the nature of the 
building, and its extent, can have no roof but the canopy of 
heaven. In the middle of that square, a sort of low pillar 
stands, round which the cattle of the occupiers are fodder- 
ed, and the goods of travelling merchants disposed. When 
these^earavansaries are in frequented use, they are usually 
in charge of persons appointed by the power most in com- 
mand of the district ; ,and then they are well provided with 
provisions for purchase, and regularly closed at night. But 
when forsaken, like this of the pass of Chical, they present 
nothing but naked walls, and a free entrance to any roamer 
of the desert ; at least, while they are vacant ; but posses- 
sion of any place or thing, within the unconquered borders 
of these independent sons of the waste, made it their 
own. 

Hinel, the Sheik of the tribe Orodes found in the cara- 
vansary, was then its lord ; and in the manner of bis coun- 
try, which has no word for denying hospitality to those who 
seek it, he listened to the request of the man for a night's 
lodging for his master, and his master's daughter,' and their 
train, just following. Shelter was scarcely asked, before it 
was granted ; and the best preparations were ordered to be 
made, which the time, and now doubly-crowded place would 
admit. But the other traveller no sooner heard df the ex- 
pected arrival, and that a lady was with it, than he com- 
manded his own people to give up the quarters ihe Sbeik 
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had already allotted to him as the best, and resign them in 
favour of the strangers ! 

Meanwhile, night shrouded every object. And, a rare 
occurrence at that season of the j^ear, it happened to be 
deepened in darkness by a sadden overclouding, and a 
weight of vapours, which hung down from the clouds to the 
earth, like curtains of black mist. Tbera was also a shrill 
shrieking of the wind, either from them, or the fissures in 
the rocks of the adjacent hills, which gave a horrid, almost 
living presence, to the gathering storm ; and, while the night 
drew on so gloomily, — the first that had not shone with 
moon and stars, since Berenice set forth with her father, — 
she listened Anxiously for the tread of his horse ; calcula- 
ting how near, or how far it might be from the side of her 
mules ; and, often she spoke to him through the thin silk of 
her canopy, merely to feel protection in the sound of his 
voice. 

A throbbing, fearful joy, was, therefore, in her heart, 
when — after hearing him order her muleteers to stop, " fot 
they had reached the brushwood fence of tl^. caravansary 
and after being aware of the guiding touch of his hand on 
the bridle of the mules themselves, leading them gently into 
the court of the building — be opened the curtaiu of her 
vehicle, and took her thence in his arms. 

Still all was dark, profoundly dark ; but she heard the 
Buz of many voices around her ; wild tones, and of the gut- 
tural Arabic ! This was not what her father had told her 
to expect. But she was with him ; — and in silence she 
leaned upon his breast. 

" My child !" said he, " you are alarmed ! The*place is, 
indeed, pre-occupied ; but the' people are harmless, though 
poor, and Tiave assigned a menzil for you. I shall carry 
you to it." 

However internally assured, Berenice continued to trem- 
ble from agitation, and gratefully clung to her father ; clung 
to him, but rather in affection than fear ; so soothing was 
the tone hi which he spoke, so paternally tender the man- 
ner in which he bore her in his arms ; not permitting her 
to touch the ground with her foot, till she reached the 
vaulted chamber prepared for her repose,. Orodes led the 
way, with a small lamp, or rather lantern ; and, its chance 
ray falling on different objects while passing, Berenice now 
and then caught, a glimpse of a swarthy fierce countenance, 
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close to her father's shoulder ; or of some of the gaping 
black hollows of the range to which she was going, marked 
by the gleam striking on the rough-hewn edges of the walls 
dividing the compartments. In the depth of one or two of 
them, a lamp glimmered af the bottom, and human figures 
huddled round it ; while at various distant spots in the dark 
court, similar lights were visible, but flitting about like the 
meteors of a morass, without any apparent holder ; so thick 
was the gloom of the night, and the incumbent cloud. The 
air felt unusually sultry, with a penetrating sulphureous 
smell, which made the cavalier hasten to get his dai|ghter 
through it. When Orodes brought him to the arched cell 
appointed for her lodging, he was pleased to find an ample 
hair-cloth curtain protecting its entrance. 

On stepping within, the faithful Coord advanced to meet 
her mistress. The cavalier laid his daughter down on the 
cushions ready disposed for her, and for a few minutes seat- 
ed himself by her side. Rhodie had spread the adjoining 
carpet with her tray of refreshment, and set her lamp in 
cheerful blaze fn the midst of dried fruits and other delica- 
cies she had culled from the travelling store. She ap- 
proached, with a little Cake and a cup of warm milk. Be- 
renice silently waved tfiem away ; but her father saw her 
extreme fatigue, and feared she might become ill. For 
though she smiled when answering him, her voice w^as 
faint, and her cheek pale ; he therefore took the service 
from the Courd, and himself gave it to bis daughter. 

" Cheer thee, my love," said he ; " refresh thyself, and 
take repose. To-morrow night tby menzil shall have no 
rude voices to affright thee ; and the day after, thy path 
will be smoothed to thy home." 

The kindling, the resplendent countenance with which he 
uttered this, and looked on ber while she obeyed him, — so 
implicitly, indeed, in all things, that he felt as if her very 
soul was in his hands, to mould it as he pleased, — shot such 
a brilliancy of light around it, that the Courd, drawing back, 
stared at her master in wondering admiration of a change in 
his appearance she could not at all comprehend. She 
usually saw him reserved, haughty, wrapped within himself, 
and folded in his mantles. His palmer cowl, had indeed, 
long been discarded ; but the hood of his mantle had /alien 
from his shoulder, and the sable cap he generally wore un- 
der it, he had laid aside, on entering, to cool his brow ; 
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that brow, now so full of a magnificent expression of con- 
scious triumphant power. For, there was much more in 
his thought* at that moment than his daughter could form 
any guess of ; and again he shone, as be did in the oratory 
of the Commandress, with the youth of eighteen years re- 
newed over him. 

Berenice, therefore, gazed on her father, as she had 
never seen him before. Effulgent, it might be said, in the 
illumination of greatness within ; in the splendour of a form 
and features which had hardly ever been matched in mor- 
tal man ; be was then standing, and looking down upon her ; 
and, with such a power of proud affection in his eyes, that 
she felt the exulting emotion contagious. — " Yes !" cried 
hec swelling heart, within itself, " my father sees in me 
something he deems worthy bis rarely-bestowed love ! His 
love ! How can 1 ever deserve it ? What, of created earth, 
ever appeared so like some dazzling being just lighted from 
the heavens !" But had she been asked, she could not 
have said, "It seems an angel 1 behold !" Had Berenice 
been a heathen, she would have answered, " It is a demi- 
god !" 

In this moment of her soul's wonder, almost her soul's 
idolatry, Berenice thought on her mother ; and she felt 
within herself, how certainly, when separated from such a 
lord of her heart, she must have sunk under the bereave- 
ment ; and left, as a world without it* sun, have perished. 
" Even were I, now that I have seen him, ever parted from 
my father — Oh ! how could I live !" 

Alas ! Berenice ; a daughter must live, and does so, with 
a better comforter than any human heart, after many more 
grievous woes than a justly-beloved parent's absence or 
death. 

Orodes' harsh voice, but in the subdued tone of respect 
for the presence within, was heard from without the black 
canvass, summoning his wife to bear back a message to their 
lord. When told, it was to inform him that the Sheik await- 
ed his company at the supper be had spread for him, and 
his other noble guest, at his own board ; the cavalier in- 
stantly replaced his large furred cap on his head, and fold- 
ing himself round in his mantle, was again almost as invisi- 
ble as his daughter when wrapped in her Asiatic veil. — 
" Farewell, Berenice,", said he, " sleep soundly till mora, 
and meet me with roses on thy cheek, bright as thy smiles !" 
21 
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And the smiles were indeed bright ; the brightness of a <ei 
happy, adoring child, while she looked on and listened to I 
him. He left the chamber. But did Berenice sleep ? — s\i< 
The first watch of the night passed away, and yet her eyes be 
had not closed. She bad been thinking of her father, of net so 
mother. She did not marvel that the Command re ss had th 
given her so appalling an image of his wayward humours ; hi 
for, who else than a wife or daughter could ever know the bi 
power he held, even in one moment, to heal the most h< 
bleeding wound they could inflict ? — A charm in himself, of lit 
delighting, to the oblivion of every other object ; a melting, w 
cherishing affection, whenever it poured itself out on wife h; 
or child, that was Lethe* to every remembered unkindness. v 
Hence, though Berenice could not have been so many i 
weeks in travel wiih her father, without having often shud- a 
dered at the despotism with which he ordered, and even n 
constrained every creature, man or beast, to obey his will ; i 
though she frequently, herself, shrunk under his frowning 
glance, or trembled at some sudden sternness in his com- 
mand to herself ; or, what was still more stabbing to her 
full, confiding nature, met the abrupt scorn of his eye m 
answer to some gentle appeal of tenderness : — yet a look, J 
a word, such a? he could direct, snch as he could Utter, dis- 
pelled every shadow from over her ; and again she was at 
his feet, in glad, grateful tears ; again he held ber in his 
arms, his cheek pressed to her's, in the fond, parental 
emotion of a self-accusing spirit ; or speaking, with smiles 
of a tenderness no sense of past injury could resist ! — " Ah, 
my father!" cried she, closing her meditations on him, j 
" thou art omnipotent over thy child !" 

With thoughts like these she sunk to sleep. But she did , 
not lie long in this bland state of even visionary happiness ! 
— for she dreamt of her father — ere she was awakened by 
she knew not what ; yet, when quite roused to her recol- 
lections, she supposed it must have been by some noise con- 
nected with the long-impending storm ; which then began to 
stir in distant howlings, as if coming onward from above, 
though still far away, over the heavy, billowy clouds. 
While listening to its awful, yet, in her sheltered state, per- 
haps solemnly tranquillizing sounds, others of a different 
nature caught her ear ; — alow murmur of voices, as if very 
Bear her. She raised her head from her pillow and looked 
around. Her chamber was perfectly still ; and she saw 
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ft ho die lying profoundly asleep in its opposite corner, with 
ber little watch lamp glimmering in its shade beside her. 

Berenice began, to think she must have mistaken some 
sudden moaning of the wind for voices; and was bending 
her head, to lay it quietly on her pillow again, when the 
sounds of speaking returned ; and, though still very low, 
they appeared approaching her. She turned her face as 
her ear directerl, and then distinctly heard them from be- 
hind a portion of the black hair-cloth, and close to where 
her bed was placed, which lined the sides of the apartment 
lik*> a tent. Alarmed at such extraordinary proximity, but 
without venturing to move from her pallet, she put out her 
hand to cautiously feel whether there were any passage be- 
tween the rough arras and the wall ; and gladly she found 
the hard stones close at its Jjack, excepting only at a few 
narrow and jagged hollows, evidently the effects of the com- 
mon ruin of the place , and, probably for the sake of hiding 
their dreary appearance, had been covered by the hospita- 
ble care of the Sheik. One of the largest of these gaps 
opened directly behind the canvass nearest to Berenice's 
pillow. Hence, the quieter she lay, the more distinctly 
she distinguished every word from the speakers, whether 
' they sat or stood. 

But who were those speakers? — With her soul conjured 
to her ear, she heard her father talking with Orodes. It 
could not be said that Berenice listened ; for in the moment 
she discerned his voice, she became petrified to the spot on 
which, she lay ; and blessed would she have been never to 
have heard what he then uttered, — never to have heard 
again in this world. He, appeared to be answering some- 
thing the Caurd had spoken during their approach to the 
head of the chamber, but which she had only caught in its 
muttering sounds. What her father replied, came only too 
distinctly to her ear. 

"Orodes," said he, " when I am resolved, Heaven may 
disappoint, but it shall never deter me. I do not, therefore, 
usually parly in my commands ; but, 1 repeat to you, the 
man is in my way ; and, if you mean to profit by your for- 
tune in coming into my service, you must serve me as I will i 
Do your duty now, and the reward 1 shall give, will not 
leave you what the vizier has left you, — a despised rene- 
gade slave I" 

Orodes* voice, in reply, sounded like the growl of the 
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tiger : — " Having become a renegade," said be, " I need 
not be suspected of much fear of Heaven, in the doing of 
anything else ; bat Heaven shows signs ; and I don't like 
the night : the wind Mows through the moon's horns, which 
never yet boded good to our mountain ambushes ; at least, 
it never did to me t w 

" Let it bode ill to the life of my enemy," returned his 
master, " and the spell shall be broke to you ! — But, are 
you a man, Orodes ? A brave Coord, who has burst the 
trammels of the Armenian saints, and their military chief to 
boot ! — and dd you talk of fearing phantoms V 9 

44 Yes, I do fear j" again muttered Orodes, *' but it is the 
man 1 am to murder. — Young as he is, he has the strength 
of a lion, and the eye of a lynx. If he once gets a stroke at 
me, your secre£ will be betrayed, for I shall be slain !" 

" Dastard !" was the furious reply to this ; and the next 
sounds were as if the enraged speaker moved with some des- 
perate action ; for the voice of Orodes immediately appear- 
ed to answer as if from the ground, where he had cast him- 
self prostrate. 

«' Only, my lord, have patience wkh me !" exclaimed he, 
" and if you command me, when I have told the reason of 
my fear, then even you must abide the issue ; 1 will obey." 

" Speak on," returned the inexorable accents of the ca- 
valier ; "but stand and let me see ijt is a man, and not a 
reptile, with whom I deign to parley— whom I have power 
to crush or raise !" 

The trembling wretch, cowering indeed under the yoke 
his vices had drawn upon his manhood, stood up, and falter- 
ingly commenced. But as he proceeded, the subject re- 
kindled some glow of worth, even in his debased soul, and 
he spoke like a man who had once been a soldier. 

" Slave, though I am now I" said he, «* hardly a year 
ago I was leader of an armed band, and then I first saw this 
crusade knight. Oh, my lord, had you seen him, as I saw 
him, in the port of Tyre ! — The sie^e had been long, 
when Baldwin of Edessa, now of Jerusalem, proposed to 
attack the island-citadel in every quarter from the sea, and 
during the unlikely period of a threatened storm. But to 
ensure success to so bold a scheme, it was necessary to be- 
come master of the mole, which connects the old rock-for- 
tress with the beleaguered city on the mainland ; — and the 
lA ider sent on the enterprise, was this very Canute de 
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Beaufort ; with orders to seize the post under cover of the 
night, and maintain it at all extremities, till Baldwin should 
bring up his galleys at break of day, and the rock be carried 
by escalade. But the night was not a covering shield: 
when he reached the point of his attack, it had let the hea- 
vens loose upon him ; yet he resolutely effected his purpose, 
though it blew more than a threatened tempest. The 
surges of the boiling ocean beat against the ancient buttresses 
of that ever memorable causeway, as if it were then to be 
uprooted from its foundations. — The battlements seemed 
reeling into the sea, in the moment he planted the Chris- 
tian standard. We gave the hallo of victory, no ear could 
then hear but our own ; and stood each man to his station, 
with the temporary shelter of the parapets. But the 
storm raged more and more, coming on from the north like 
the huge leviathan's self, devouring earth and sea. The 
shore was rent into yawning gulfs ; the rocks were riven 
from their beetling cliff*, by the towering, plunging waves ; 
and the flood, unimpeded, poured towards the mole — on it 
—over it, in resistless waves. — The soldiers of De Beaufort 
native, or of the crusade, all fled their posts. The floats, 
which ha* I borne them to the danger, were instantly made 
the instruments of their escape. He called to them by 
every hope or dread in man to return to their duty ; to 
abide where they were commanded ; but authority had then 
no power ; the ocean threatened louder ; and he was left 
alone. Morning was just glimmering from the east, and the 
whole was discerned from the crusade lines on the shore. 
A cry issued thence for him to follow and save himself! and 
a float was sent back upon the boiling waves for that pur- 
pose. No herald pennon of command was raised on the 
Shore, neither appeared there any on the float. Beaufort, 
therefore waved it off with his hand ; his single voice could 
no longer be heard through the contending elements ; and 
pointing with his sword to the standard of the cross, which 
his own arm had planted that very night on the signal pillar of 
the mole ; he was seen the nex' moment climbing its shelv- 
ing sides to the highest part he could reach — the spot where 
he had fixed the standard ; and there, with his scarf, lashing 
himself to the brazen rings of the column : he no sooner 
had accomplished it, than he stood, without appearance of 
•tber movement, awaiting, in calm courage, bis death by the 
graves, or his recall from his desperate station hy the mei- 
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senger of him who had commanded him to hold it at all ex- 
tremities ! But Baldwin having fallen back with his galleys, 
within shelter of the nearest cape, knew nothing of the 
earl's personal danger. While the garrison of Tyre, seeing 
from their tower that they had not only been dispossessed 
of their mole bulwark during that tremendous night, but that 
the victor was since abandoned by his men from terror 
of the elements ; and observing the invincible courage with 
which he stood at the po?t, all others had deserted, these 
veterans justly considered that his life was worth them all, and 
determined not to await the chance of the waves sparing it." 

" Orodes, you have spoken it !" sounded from the lips 
of his master.*— " But go on l" 

The Courd proceeded : 

" The surge had risen, foaming to his breast, when the 
Tyrians sent out a strong armed boat, from a gulley to the 
south of the mole, to attack him. Flesh could hardly 
stand the sight ; — a crew, against a single man ! yet it was 
a glorious spectacle ! every band that aimed a blow at him, 
seemed dismembered by his parrying sword ; and the sea 
was red with blood around, while not a scratch appeared 
on his invulnerable body. — Another boat came out, — 
fuller, fiercer armed. — But now the earl was not to fight 
alone. His mighty spirit had conquered more than the 
desperate onset of his enemies; — the alarm of nature, in 
the men who had left him ! — Float followed float from the 
shore, and rallied -round him. — Boat followed boat, front 
the gulley of the city ; — and the conflict became man to 
man; till the bleeding death-struggle, sinking in the 
whelming waves, again proclaimed the star ol Beaufort. — 
For even in the instant of this new victory, one sweeping 
surge of the main, rolling its heavy billows over the* the* 
invisible mole, towards the city gate, burst it inwards. 
Then was the voice of Beaufort heard over the water ! — ( 

•* ' On, Christian soldiers ! — Heaven opens the infidel's 
gate! Tyre is yours !' 

" He had already thrown himself upon the float nearest 
to the vanished point of the flag-staff- He led the way, to 
enter sword in hand, the awful breach that ocean-rush had 
made ; and 1 need not say more ! Tyre was ours, be- 
fore Baldwin reached the shore. Can I, then, — one 
among the many who quailed that night, — raise my single 
arm, against tke conqueror of storms, and waves, and hostel 
of men?" 
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c < Qrodes," returned the Cavalier, in a voice so deep, bo 
profoundly deep and dreadful, it seemed spoken from the 
depths of his soul ; ay, from the very depths of the grave 
of man's perdition ! " I have listened to you, but to con- 
firm my purpose. Had this man been less than he is, he 
would have been unworthy the sentiment within me, that 
demands his death. Observe me ; he is one who occupies 
a place where I must stand alone. Therefore, at a word, 
say he dies this night by your bands ; or I shall find some 
readier executioner !" 

The instant rising of the stern speaker, seemed to pro- 
nounce, he would hear no farther parley ; and the Gourd's 
voice gaspingly answered, — " 1 obey ! But if he wake, 
while my dagger is over him — " 

" Coward, wretch, worthless of my confidence and its re- 
ward I" retorted the cavalier, "the man has been locked in * 
sleep these two hours, in the very next chamber to this, and 
alone, without a guard ; but not as ye left him on the rock, 
with all his senses in arms about him ; nor are there people 
gazing on, to fly and save him ! Solitary ruins alone, sur- 
round his present post of danger ; and yet you fear to hang 
over that sleeping lion one moment — and, he is, no more. 
I would do the deed myself, bould I bend my manhood to 
an act of such poor courage ; and it does not suit my po- 
licy, to dare him to the open field. But — " 

" Nay, my lord, name no other servant to your will !" ab- 
ruptly interrupted the Court! ; 44 I will do it; and i have 
thought of a means to do it surely. I have a noose yonder, 
among my horse furniture, with which I hunt the wild 
eattle. If I throw it over his neck while he sleeps, one 
jerk of the cord strangles him, and — all is then, indeed, over 
with him ! But, my lord, with regard to me, twice an apos- 
tate ! first to my father's faith, — but that was my own elec- 
tion; now to my once commander, and that is yours ! I 
trust to your bounty, to pay me for my soul !" 

And the wretch dared to laugh ; but it was with a horror 
in its sounds, that shook Berenice where she lay, as if tbe 
enemy of mankind were himself then at the ear of her fa- 
ther. Of her father ! and was it her father, her adored fa- 
ther, whom her almost idolatrous love had, even in the 
moment before she last slept, proclaimed omnipotent over 
her ? — was he there ? — Himself the tempter to the bloody 
deed, this ruffian was sporting with ! - Her senses seemed in 
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a whirl of madness, yet she felt that all was indeed dread- 
ful reality. She had heard it all, and was yet alive ! Was 
it possible, that her ear should not hare closed in sadden 
deafness ? And had it still power to convey to her freezing 
heart the issue of the conference ? 

Her father answered the Courd, while, in the collected 
haughtiness of his tones, he distanced the presumptuous fa- 
miliarity of a conscious emissary in crime. 44 It is well, 
Orodes," said he, 44 that you understand your duty, even at 
the last. Come with me to the horses, and I will see whe- 
ther one of my sumpter mules does not carry some weapon 
equally safe for you in using, and more worthy giving death 
to a brave knight than a halter. He must die ; but 1 would 
not willingly have it the death of a dog." 

With these words, the cavalier and hi a slave left the cell. 

Berenice listened, without drawing breath, to their de- 
parting steps, till she heard tbem no more ; when, suddenly 
braced in body and soul, an by some supernatural power, 
and almost thinking she heard a voice whispering her, 44 He 
shall not die ! Not die by your father I" she immediately 
rose from her bed, and calling in her heart on the God wbe 
seemed to fill it with the prompting thought, to indeed arm 
her with strength, and guide her to her purpose, she wrap- 
ped herself in the gray travelling mantle that lay near her, 
even to her head, and glided gently from out her vaulted 
chamber into the court before it. The air was awfully still 
and oppressive ; and all wa* profound darkness, save, at a 
moving point, far in the distance, where she discerned a 
glimmering light ; probibly, she deemed, and she deemed 
truly, the solitary lamp of the evil pair proceeding to the 
horses. She knew her tra< k wa« to keep close to the line 
of her own cell ; feeling her way with her hands, along the 
front of the one her father had just left — then, by the fallen 
arch — and in the neit she was certain to find that of the 
purposed victim. 

Swiftly did she pass to her object, distinguishing by a touch 
every intervening place. But when arrived in front of De 
Beaufort's cell, she paused. Not from any maiden appre- 
hension, of treading for the first time. the sleeping chamber 
of a man and a stranger : not from any shrinking of her soul 
% from aught that night's after events might prove, in conse- 
quence of what she now dared : — hut again to invoke the 
All-merciful blessing on her deed. Her eye glanced round. 
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She could no longer see the receding lamp. Her hand felt 
for the step that led into the chamber. She discovered, 
and passed it in the same moment ; and, in the next, found 
herself by the side of the sleeper's couch. Found, by still 
feeling with her hands — for all within, as without, was dark- 
ness. 

"Beaufort!" she cried, "awake, for your life!" He 
started up at the sound, demanding who spoke. " An un- 
happy creature cried she, ** but sent by Heaven, to call 
you to rise, and arm. yourself. This very moment quit this 
cell — the foulest murder is preparing, to destroy you in it." 

" By these treacherous Arabs ?" and be sprang from his 
couch, half armed in his leathern hauberk, as he had Iain- 
down, 

<c Not them, not them," returned she. " But swear, 
you will not seek by whom ! Swear, you will summon your 
men, and quit this place ! This instant quit it ! — or, you 
may live, but you will know, that your deliverer dies. 
Swear!" Her voice was that of one in mortal, mental 
agony. " My men are at a call, by a single blast of the 
bugle now at my neck," he replied ; and, whoever thou 
art, that thus seeks, at some desperate risk, to preserve my 
life from some near enemy 1 do not know ! Rest confident, 
that my deliverer's voice, being woman's, 1 shall obey and 
strictly. Hear, Heaven ! I swear it !" 

At that moment, a peal of thunder burst over the caravan- 
sary ; and a flash of lightning filling the cell, showed them 
to each other in apparitions never to be forgotten. Bere- 
nice was standing in the instantaneous blaze, with one arm 
clasping her falling dark mantle round her ; the other raised 
to heaven, as if invoking its seal upon the oath she had just 
heard ; and her eyes looking upwards also towards the aw- 
fully responding sounds, seemed all that was left of mortal 
life, in that deathful beautiful face. So pale it was,, it seem- 
ed that of some sheeted corpse, inspired awhile with vital 
voice, and movement to warn him from a treacherous grave ; 
but the sublime loveliness of that phantom being, stampt it- 
self upon his soul, with living memories. 

Berenice's eye dropt towards him, just as the flashing 
flame was vanishing. But in that glance, she saw she had 
saved a man of gentle aspect ; and though yet habited in his ' 
hauberk, the breast straps were unbraced by which the as- 
sassin's steel would have had free entrance ; and she saw 
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the noble neck bare, he had threatened with his cord. Of 
the face of De Beaufort, she could not have told a feature ; 
but it shone like the light of goodness. So, at least, after- 
remembrances of that hour represented it. But in the mo* 
ment, she was not cooscious to observing anj thing, but that 
she then beheld a human being devoted to murder, whom 
she had preserved ; and whose murderer would have been 
her father ! 

With the vanishing flash, she too was gone. And the 
thunder rolled, and the rain began to pour in torrents, just 
as she re-entered within the canvass curtain of her cell. In 
the self-same minute, she heard the shrill bugle of De Beau- 
fort, and the answering gathering shout of his men. 

" I thank thee. Heaven ! " But with the words yet on 
her tongue, the strength of her frame failed; she threw 
from her the mantle which had concealed her thin night- 
clothes ; and sinking down on her bed, drew the coverlid 
over her. The world seemed whirling in her brain and 
heart, for a moment ; and then, all of that world, with the 
consciousness of pain or wo, were stilled within her. 

Berenice lav insensible. 



" Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not more thus." 



When Berenice revived to recollection, all was in pro- 
found quiet around her. But a vague impression of misery, 
immediately vibrating in her heart, she lay a few minutes 
without opening her eyes, striving to remember what could 
have made her feel thus wretched. Those few minutes 
too truly bringing the flood of horrible memories back upon 
her, she started aghast from the apparition, and dashing 
aside the curtain of her couch, in quest of she knew not 
what, bebeld, not only Rhodie in watching attendance, but 
three other women, all seated on silken cushions on the 
carpets of the floor ; while the room itself, no longer the 
close, dismal cell of the caravaosary, presented a spacious 
and superb chamber, such as she had never seen before. 
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But where was she ? How came she there ? Vtas she 
indeed awake ? Or, were her senses bewildered ? — Her 
soul grasped at the thought, that she was yet in »!eep ; and 
every horrid, pressing image, the flouting of la dream. Her 
trembling lips, however, called on Rhodie with the ques- 
tion, "Where am It" 

She scarcely had uttered the inquiry, ere »the faithful 
Coord, joyful at this proof of recovering health, hastened 
forward, and told her, she was lodged for a while where her 
father's commands were law. At the word, the three 
women bowed their heads to the floor, and quitted the room 
on a sign from Rhodie. She then, more particularly, an- 
swered the anxiously questioning Berenice ; informing her, 
she had been long ill, very ill, of a phrenzy fever; which 
seized her the night of their sojourn at the caravansary ; 
that about an hour past midnight, during the height of the 
storm, she had awakened from an apparently tranquil sleep, 
in a state of raving agonies, which roused and terrified 
Rhodie ; who hurried to her fide, and could hardly hold 
her down on her bed, while the continued incessantly calling 
on her father ; but with so many appalling proofs of deliri- 
um in what she said, that when he did rush in from the 
raging elements without, to learn the cause of these cries 
from her chamber, the disorder of her intellects became 
so frightful, that, on hearing her ravings, he became nearly 
as distracted himself, or stoodrf^pell-bound, gazing on her. 

«• Saint Gregory guard up !" continued Rhodie, IJfrning 
pale at the recollection; "for of a surety, the caravansary 
was struck that night by *ome evil planet. The strange 
chief, with all hi* band, went out in the teeth of the whirl- 
wind, leaving no word to the Sheik for so wild a fleeing from 
shelter. Orodes gashed himself across the face with his 
knife, swearing that demons were let loose, but his master 
should see he feared neither men nor devils ; and would 
have run out also into the plain amidst the thunder and light- 
ning, had not my lord your father caught him in the despe- 
rate act, and commanded him, on peril of his life, to keep 
1 guard over our mcnzi/, and let none approach to disturb my 
watchful care over his daughter ; and there I staid till about 

wn, the weather abating, my lord, then composed and 
: of hope for your recovery, came and took us thence ; 
y ought you hither, to be cured by the great Arab sage 
desert.'* m 
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While these circumstances were relating, every uttered 
word united so convincingly to Berenice, with the horrible 
facts of her memory, that all hope of its delusion died in her 
breast ; and she listened, with a shuddering, freezing heart, 
feeling that beucefortb aoy sense of happiness there, was 
queuched for ever. What was her father now in her eyes ? 
a meditated murderer ; and she felt she could not ask— 
" Where is he ?" 

But Rhodie gave the information unrequested. He was 
gone, far into the wilderness, to bring a certain water from 
a spring there, which the sage had assured him would revive 
his daughter to all she had been before her illness. 

" The water that is to revive me to what 1 was before my 
illness, must indeed be presented by his hand, Rhodie !" re- 
turned Berenice, breaking iuto a passion of tears ; " but 
that spring is not of earth ; and my father must drink it 
with me !" 

Rhodie did not understand her. Nor- did Berenice, 
hardly re-settled in mind, mark whether she did or not. 
The broken-hearted daughter, could only weep over the 
sacred name of father her lips had again pronounced, with 
the roused throb of an agonized tenderness, on hearing of 
his journey into the trackless waste, in search of means for 
her amendment. 

fVom that hour she rapidly recovered. Prayer for her 
father's penitence ; and prMfe that his intended victim had 
really escaped, and, by performing his oatb of silence in his 
departure, had prevented further discovery of the medi- 
cated perpetration ; — both subjects for her gratitude, con- 
curred to sooth her into hope and peace. Buf it was the hope 
of a mind no longer concerning itself with this world ; it 
was faith in his contrition, and humble hopes of heaven, that 
inspired hers. And, while her soul, during her matin and 
vesper orisons, reverted to the holy tranquillity of Olivet, 
she often felt within her — " O ! that I could now stretch my 
wearied wings towards thee, and be at rest !" 

But the sabbath of Berenice was not so soon to come. 
Her time of struggle with the world, she had so yearned to 
wander in, was not yet completed ; and the spear was tc 
enter still deeper into the heart, which had leaned on ' 
with the worship of a God! — Yet, what mercy meted ^ 
that sentence ! The chastened spirit is the happiest ; f 
it is taught to know the object of its trust; and, w" I 
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there confides its peace, the seal of immortality becomes 
stamped upon it. 

In the course of a few days after Berenice's first revival 
to herself, she gradually resumed her former appearance ; 
so far as that her cheek bloomed, and her step became 
light ; but she seldom smiled, and her sighs were frequent. 
The sumptuous mansion she was in, furnished with every 
luxury of Asiatic wealth, never once drew a remark from 
her. And the crowding attendants, who obeyetl the behests 
of the sage, the owner of the house, in sprinkling her bath 
every morning with roses from the borders of Syria, when 
they hovered near her, were alike unobserved, till seeing 
them kneeling in slavish prostration, with their different 
offerings of service, she waved her hand for them to rise, and 
leave her to the affectionate duties of Rhodie alone. 

But the hours were many she reserved to perfect solitude. 
And then she sat retired within shadow of the half trellis 
that ornamented, as well as sheltered, the corridor or balcony 
which opened eastward from her chamber window ; and 
thence commanded a view, not only over the vistaed garden 
of the mansion which stood on the edge of the desert, but 
that boundless tract itself. Here she contemplated the 
stern grandeur of nature ; the awful expanse of sterile 
plain, reflecting with ocean -like brightness the radiant con- 
cave above, clasping it in, like time meeting eternity. ~ 

Such had been her mediations one morning, while lin- 
gering, as usual, in her fai^nte seat some time after the 
sun had risen, and the heat was becoming almost insufferable 
from the intensity of his level rays ; when, just as she turn- 
ed to quit thej)lace, het attention was caught by a sudden 
and extraordinary appearance on the southern horizon of the 
desert. A vast yellow cloud, coming forwards actually 
along the surface of the earth, and gradually increasing in 
body and denseness as it seemed swiftly advancing towards 
the point where sbe^ stood. For she did stand ; gaaing l 
astonished, at the phenomenon. But presently the echoes 
of a rolling thunder, sounded from wkhin that cloud ; and 
soon told her now practised ear, that $ covered a train of 
horsemen. The next moment, a gust of wind blowing 
aside the sandy dust from before them, discovered, not 
horsemen merely, but horsemen in wide flanking array, in 
all the military pomp of Asiatic warfare or parade ; enclo- 
sing between their ranks a numerous body of ladep camels, 

22 
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some mounted by men, others appeared carrying women ; 
while, in front, proceeded three elephants, gorgeously ca- 
parisoned, and each bearing a canopy on its back. 

That Berenice beheld all this, though at first only by 
little more than a minute's wondering view, arose from the 
abrupt entrance of Rhodie behind her, just as she was re- 
treating back into the covert of her trellis ; bat the Courd, 
enraptured with what she saw, or rather having learnt her 
lesson what to do, with apparent un intention, yet respect- 
fully, detained her lady in front, of the open balcony, till the 
young and guileless heart again awakening to observation, 
her eyes became rivetted to so extraordinary a spectacle. 
The singular beauty and splendour of the centre elephant, 
particularly engaged her admiration. It was spotless white, 
with triappings of cloth of gold ; and chains of the same^re- 
cious metal, hanging over its breast, and fastening the cano- 
py on its back, whence the rich embroidered curtains, fringed 
with gold, pended over the huge sides of the animal like 
the devolving drapery of n tent. Above, floated an azure 
•banner, studded with mimic stars, and held by some invisi- 
ble hand from behind the canopy. The elephants were 
all guided by tnen on foot, in sumptuous raiment, answering 
to that of the animals they attended. All this now described, 
Berenice could distinguish with ease, being in front** of 
the^trray. But beyond, there appeared an indiscriminate 
crowd of camels, horseme^^glittering pennons, and the 
pointed tops of the peculiar «ft of traveling carriage borne 
by the camel. The sun's sfdnt btf&hs, shining at the spme 
time through the yet not quite dispersed cloud of sand in the 
rear of the pageant, by surrounding it witlyi kind of misty 
halo, gave it altogether so visionary an appearance, that 
had Berenice been in her former happy state, when the 
mind can play with its objects, she would have smilingly in» 
quired of Rhodie, " Whether the scene before them, were 
not some illusion, some Peri mirage of the desert ?" * 

But, as it was, She only expressed her astonishment at 
any thing SO splendidly magnificent, forming a travelling 
train, and therefore being exposed to all the casualties of so 
desolate a track. She did not even say to Rhodie, " Whence 
come they ?" for she saw by the sparkling crescents on the 
ensign tops, they ratist own some Mahometan lord. But it 
teemed there Were* those in the band who knew what eyes 
looked on them, even though covered by a veil ; for, by a 
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simultaneous movement, oa signaL by a clash of cymbals, 
each elephant and camel knelt down* as before ||er, and . 
every standard bowed, and every dismounted horsenian fcenj 
his turbaoed head in the dust. — 

" To you, to you, my lady !" exclaimed Rhodie. But 
Berenice, shocked at suoh notice from a host of infidels, 
and believing they must have mistaken her for some other 
female inhabitant of that house, who, by Moslem birth, 
might have some right to such homage, hurried away from 
further view of the scene. She had hardly reseated here- 
self within her apartment, and recovered from the re- 
doubled disorder into which the exclamation of Rhodie had 
thrown her, ere she heard steps approaching through the 
outer chamber, and which her filial heart instantly recog- 
nised, but with a surprise of horror that shook her to the 
soul, to be her father's. She sunk back into, ber seat, pale 
and trembling. The next moment he entered speaking, 
inquiring for bis daughter ; in spite of herself, she shrieked 
at sound of that voice, and put her hand upon her eyes ; 
then, instantly aware of what she had done, she threw her- 
self forward to the floor, on her knees, and with her head 
bent to the ground* „ * 

She cavalier did indeed read all that was, passing in her 
I and heart, in these actions. But he knew his course ; 
and calmly drawing near, raised her. She shuddered, as if 
in the grasp of the grave, wbiWjie clasped her to his breast. 
She felt as if blood met ber there I the*, if bis whom she 
had saved, had beten actually shed ; " What," thought she, 
" could in this moment have preserved me from dying, 
where I ought to honour — hut living, I must abhor ?"— She 
gasped as one* expiring, and hep head dropped ; but where 1 
not on her father's bosom, as it was wont ; bat on her own 
— coldjdonely J 

" Baj^nice," said be, " you have been fearfully ill 
are yetso, 1 dread, since you do not seem to know your 
father !" * 

" Yes ! yes ! . I do know," — was all her convulsed heart 
could answer. , * 

He gently res^teo 1 her, and placed himself beside her. 
The seat stood n^ar the gilded trellis of one of the windows, 
and she leaned her throbbing brow against it. 

" My daughter he resumed, " your feifer was full of 
many spectres ; and, in your delirium, you described your 
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father as one of them !— and your present manner, so dif- 
ferent from thai with which, til! now, you ever hastened to 
my arms, and gazed upon my face, and vowed, in dial dnty, 
to live for me alone !— cannot hat lead me to suppose that 
you do believe me guilty of all your frenzied tongue then 
charged me with ; — black dishonour, assassination, and 
tempting men to their perdition ! — Berenice, look on me, 
and answer me!" 

While he spake, with the solemnity of an innocent man, 
and also the affectionate solicitude of a parent, Berenice 
felt almost franticly bewildered* Had she really been in 
maddened fever from the first closing of her eyes, in that 
dreadful caravansary ? Had ail been a frightful conjuration 
of the brain ? excepting, indeed, her report of that false 
vision to the chief; who, in consequence, had fled.! Of 
that Rhodie had testified ; though little aware of by whose 
suggestion he had done so incomprehensible an act ! 

Again she pressed her burning forehead, while obeying 
her father, in turning towards him. Inwardly she called on 
Heaven to restore her faculties ! Then, withdrawing her 
hand, she looked upon his face. 

" Was it infleed all a dream ?" she said ; and a real wild- 
ness was in her eyes when she put the question. Th&f a- 
valier tenderly folded her hand in his. — " What was a 
dream, my child V 9 

" Ob, that fearful nightf ' returned she. " Yes, O ! 
yes ! It must have been a dream, blessed Heaven ! — It 
must have been a dream ; for you left me, my father, on 
my bed for sleep ; and I did sleep ; and then 1 waked — 1 
know not how— and I heard such things — such horrible 
things ! — But it was a dream — and it made me majl, very 
mad ! — But it was a dream .'—Say — say it was, my father ! 
— and I am happy — well, again !" — And, with thefedjura- 
tipn, she was on her knees before him, clasping hWbands, 
and wringing them ; for the recollection of what she then 
heard, had renewed all its horrors within her. * 

" It must have been a dream," answered he, " or the 
beginning of your fever, my Berenice, that^haped those 
dreadful images to your fancy ; and, since, have almost 
killed your father, in anguish for your sufferings.' 9 

At a reply so fraught with life to her, her lips clung, 
speechless to his hand. — He took her fiftm the floor, and 
placing her Jigain cloae to him, tenderly soothed her agt- 
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tated nerves, by big ibpd expression* of the fyllest parental 
confidence. 

« Bui jtott mutt repay me for it all f ' gently whispered 
he, while he kissed her cheek* Her head was then leaning, 
in blissful tears* upon bis bosom ; — " You must restore your 
father to his birthright- — It is in your power, my child," 
added he, in a -loudetf and firmer tone, 44 to crush every 
viper, which, I told you, has been tearing this breast for 
eighteen years !" 

" In my power, my father ?" — and she looked up, de- 
votedly regarding bis face. 

44 Yes," continued he, " it is in your power to be to me 
as that son, for whom your mother had besought Heaven id 
vain, when you were born 1 that son, whose birth would 
have secured to me the rights of my name, and what is 
dearer to me, of my renown ! — But which, the baseness 
and the ambition of them who owed me duty, have since 

wrested from me. Hear me, Berenice! and let thy 

father's spirit enter into thee, whilst thou nearest me !" 

He rose from' hie seat, and stood before her ; and now 
she beheld him distinctly ; doubt, and emotion having, till 
then, almost blinded her sight. — His whole figure seemed 
dilated by the lofty . spirit that did indeed at that moment stir 
within himself. He was clad in the complete steel of a 
crusade knight ; a full suit of chain armour, with the red 
cross glowing on its breast. But the plumes of his unvi- 
sored helmet rather shadowed the noble contour of his face ; 
and the ample folds at his mantle in part concealed the 
points of the cross. But Berenice's eye fastened on it. — 
" No assassin's heart could beat under thai sacred symbol \ v 
cried she, within herself.— *" W retch ! parricide of my fa- 
ther's fame ! — to what has a frenzied dream led me !-— Oh, 
biesftd was my ignorance* of hie name ; else that too might 
havetaen promulged in my madness, and the stigma affixed 
for ever !" 

All this rushed at once through her thoughts ; and in a 
paroxysm of mingled remorse, aod^evoted reverence, she 
exclaimed : — " Yes ; my father, ilRll hear thee, with my 
soul ! — And by that haly sign upon thy bosom, I repeat the 
vow — that, whatever my mother would have prayed, a son 
or daughter might be to thee such wiU I prove, if Heaven 
grants me power !"— 

At the last sentence, he 1 reared himself like the prouf 
22* 
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steed of the desert feeling the rei« still in its mouth, and 
frowned, with a nostril as eloquently disdainful of the hand 
that curbed him* — But Berenice's bead was hewed down, 
in her deep humility; and she did not see the momentary 
change in his aspect. — He advanced again nearer to her, 
but continued standing while he spake.— 

" Be it so, my daughter !" cried he, " and know me to 
be one, born to compel the power of men — Eustace de 
Bouillon ! brother of two sovereigns of Jerusalem of that 
name 1 and, but for the treason of Baldwin de Bourg, your 
father would now be the third !" 

Berenice was indeed roused from her bended position. — 
She started— she rose, at the annunciation of that name, as 
his ! which even afore, she had heard pronounced with 
more than a simple interest in its heroic fame ; with an idea 
of its belonging to the prince, who probably had command- 
ed her own brave father. — Add was that heroic Eustace 
now before her — and in his person did she see her father ? 

She gazed on him with amazement, but not in doubt. 
Here stood the splendid wreck of all the marvellous beau- 
ty, she had been told was the portion of Eustace ; bearing 
its own evidence to his daughter, that this was he ! — Here 
too, she had witnessed, was that impetuous, that magnificent 
spirit} she had heard described as the dazzling characteris- 
tics of that intrepid prince ; — and, when she recalled to re- 
collection the sorrows of her mother, — here, then, was 
" the leopard, with his spots !" — and this was her father! — 
The illustrious, by birth 5 the hero, in renown ! — The in- 
jured, by his own kindred ; the betrayed, by the chieftains, 
whom he had led to victory and dominion ! 

Berenice felt all this, imaged on her at onee ; and the 
noble form before her, so outraged, so shorn of its inherit- 
ance, appeared to her sufficiently glorious in its rlnown 
alone ;— but, oh ! how dearer in this appeal to a daughter's 
consolations, than if he stood before her Prince of Edessa, 
or King of Jerusalem !-— Her very soul was at his feet ; and 
throwing herself, tregfrlingly, yet fervently before them, 
she exclaimed :— " mhie but how your child can devote 
herself to the service of. such a father ?— and 1 am his.' 
—She was in his arms, and on his heart, when the last 
word dropped from her tongue. 

"At night," he said, "when the moon rise*— that was 
the hour of my birth, Berenlee * — I will tell thee how thou 
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canst give new life to thy parent ! — Meanwhile, this evening, 
you must receive, as my daughter, the messenger of a great 
sovereign, thy father's friend, who comes to guard us in our 
journey eastward. Let Rhodie dress you for the inter- 
view ? For though my Berenice is ever lovely in her father's 
eyes, splendour is a duty in the daughter of Eustace de 
Bouillon. This nobleman alone, of any here, yet knows 
who I am; but a little time^and all Syria shall hear it." 

Having said this, he soon after withdrew ; and Berenice 
retired to the little recess she had constituted her oratory, 
where her every joy was acknowledged, where her every 
sorrow had received a balm. 



" Away with slavish weeds, or churlish thoughts ! 
Thou shalt be bright, and shine in pearl and gold ; 
And so, emblazon proud, thy mistress' name !" 



When the time approached for the ceremony her father 
had intimated, Rhodie again appeared ; and conducting 
Berenice to her attiring-room, adorned her according to 
the directions she had previously received, in all the splen- 
dour of an Eastern princess. Having performed her task, 
she went aside, to replace some of the superabundant 
materials ; and, by mistake, opening the private casket of 
her lady, in which she kept her little treasury of remem- 
brances of Olivet, the quick-eyed waiting woman caught 
a glimpse of a very strange relic to be found with a daugh- 
ter of that mount ; and snatching it up, suddenly exclaim- 
ed,—" What ! a talisman of Mecca ?" 

Berenice, glancing round, saw it to be the offering the 
Hadj6 had pressed into her hand at the porch of the convent; 
and which, on .looking at afterward, had appeared to her 
some rude sort of ornament seemingly moulded of scented 
gray wax, and stamped with a few j^longer legible Arabic 
characters, mixed with a sort of Vnge, — a small silver 
ring pended from it. — She asked Rhodie what she meant 
by a talisman of Mecca ? 

" A charmed cake," answered she, " kneaded, when the 
moon is in horn, of the dust from the false prophet's 
mosque there. The spouse of a nomade Sheik once showed 
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m> on* ; and she more by the stars, when he? lotd went 
out against hie enemies, it mad* him bw« as pi evrord ; 
and* when she sauted to be pleasing in bfo eight, sb? had 
only to put- the talisman into bet bosom, and presently abe 
became beautiful aa a hovri. — 1, being a ChHstiap C^rd, 
thought 1 must not believe tbat daughter of Mahomet} but 
tbe Uke cAaro* is with you, most pure and beautiful lady! 
and — but bow dare I presume to speak my heart to my 
lady 1 vi hen 1 know it also preserve* travellers from every 
evil thing !" 

She ceased, with a vivid flush mantling over bar smooth, 
dark cbeek ; but her eyes were atill fixed on tbe talisman. 
— Rbodie was yet in the prime ol her days, and handsome 
for one of her tribe : but she knew that her husband had 
ceased to think her so ; and tbe present temptation to re- 
store the past, overbore her better lakh. Berenice dis- 
cerned the poor heart-betrayed wife's unholy meaning ; 
and pitying the weakness she could not but reprove, an- 
swered her, however, without showing her that she quite 
understood her. 

" If that cake be a eharm" she gently replied, " by your 
own account, it must be a banefel thing itself ; having bad - 
an evH origin, lt was, however, given to me, along with 
a blessing, from a grateful old man ; a blessing, not addressed 
to that false prophet, but to the Father of all mankind ; 
and such blessing is sacred from whatever lips it come. 
But for this dumb idol of error, I was ignorant of ha im- 
port ! — Give it to me, Rhodie ? it must no longer pollute 
our eyes. — There," added she, dropping it from her whrotow 
into a deep tank below, " tbe waters will soon dissolve the 
poor tainted piece of clay to its dust again; while the 
blessing, like the spirit of man, mounts up to the power 
that breathed it." 

Rhodie stood, blushing with conscious sbeme ; and be- ' 
fore other word could pass between tbe gentle monitress, 
and her ardent, but only half-taaght Christian attendant ; 
it being then the hcj^of sunset, her father's voice sum- 
moned be* into tbe gaining xoom, to accompany trim to 
tone audience chamber of bis apartment*. She met him, in- 
deed, one blaze of jewelled radiance ; and, exultingiy, be 
thougta she rather graced them, than they her ; then, with 
a nod of approbation to her faithful handmaid, he took hie 
4*ughte*te*eady hand, to lead her to the firpt scene of her 
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communion with the world ; the actual world, that tries the 
soul and reins '. Bat I will not anticipate my subject. 

In passing one of the numerous minors, which mingled 
their bright reflections with the various other ornaments 
on the arabesque walla of the rooms, she caught a view of 
her person ; and certainly would not have recognised it to 
be herself, had not her eye glanced from the splendid appa- 
rition, to the noble and revered form on which it leaned. 
Her jewelled vesture shone through the transparent veil 
that covered her, like light behind a mist, appearing more 
brilliant by the dispersion of its rays. But to her father's 
sight, fond as he was of pomp, the virgin bloom of her 
youthful face, breathing nature's purest rose and lily, lit by 
the loveliest eyes of tender innocence ; these were to him, 
with his views, the most precious gems behind that lucid 
gauze. He saw the start she gave, on discerning her splen- 
did image in the glass ; and smiling, told her not to be as- 
tonished, for she only appeared dow, what she ought fa- 
miliarly to have known herself ; for, he added, that in this 
mirror she might read the story of her mother's lineage. 

" There," said be, " as thou seest thyself now, the hero 
Ptolemy first beheld the first Berenice of thy race ; and 
such was her daughter, of thy name also, when she won a 
second monarch of Egypt, by her own heroic spirit ; and 
whose bright locks, in ensign of that triumph, were con- 
secrated by her royal husband,— till you see them now 
translated to the skies!" 

Berenice gazed at her father, not at herself, during this 
address. "I am serious," continued he; "your mother 
was of the lineage I speak of, princely as my own. * But 
centuries have rolled between it, and its power ; and when 
I met her in the hospital of Saint John, one of the noble 
unprocessed sisters of mercy there, she was the last germ 
of that once magnificent tree, and proudly I transplanted 
, it into my bosom. Thou art now, what she was then ; the 
last princess of the blood of many sovereigns, from the Ti- 
gris to the Nile ; and there is that whispering thy father, 
Berenice, which, tells him, thou a^>orn to be the mother 
of many more. 

The magnificence of all she now saw under her father's 
command, and heard of as connected with him, made noth- 
ing in what he at present, said, appear incredible, however 
Incomprehensible it yet was to her ; and whether his home 
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wotld finally be beyond the Euphrates ; whitber she un- 
derstood they were proceeding, id cbargft of every caval- 
cade she bad seen or oa the other »de of the river of 
Egypt, she knew not ; only she felt, that she did compre- 
hend so much, as that her father possessed royal claims 
somewhere ; end, whenever gained, she was to share them 
with him. But to be with him always, was her sufficient 
kingdom* Therefore looking on him with all the legiti- 
mate homage of the filial heart, she again obeyed the im- 
pulse of his conducting arm. 

The apartment into which he led her, was an immense 
saloon, entirely open towards the garden, where it fronted 
the coolest point of the heavens in that climate ; and where 
shade, and fountains, and every refreshment from vernal 
nature were visible. The chamber itself seemed that of a 
palace ; being wrought with gorgeous traceries, shrine-like 
screens, and gilded columns ; with every other accompani- 
ment of satrap luxury. Towards the higher end were two 
low chairs cushioned with cloth of gold, and elevated on a 
slightly raised platform, covered with a similar carpet. In 
one of these the Prince de Bouillon seated his daughter, and 
then told her, she should soon see, as if in image, something 
of the countries which had once been her ancestors', and 
might be hers again ; a small train of persons of her own 
sex, from some of these would immediately enter, eaph 
bringing to her a little offering of duty — which must be re- 
warded, by her making £ sign to Rhodie, who would then 
stand at her side, to present each with tf purse of gold, of 
which an open coffer near her was filled to the brim. When 
they had performed their tasks, the messenger of his friend 
would next approach : " And," remarked her father, " I 
shall trust to your own graciousness, to receive his gallant 
tribute as becomes the daughter of a prince of chivalry*" 

Berenice listened to all this with the ingenuous delight of 
youthful expectation ; a sort of temporary intoxication, from 
so many objects of strange romantic vision, which had, and 
were to be, presented to her sight ; and there was even an 
echo in her young, gloAg heart, to the latter adjuration. — 
Her slight veil being quite off her face when alone with her 
father, her eye, in her reply, reflected for once, the whole 
flashing grandeur of his own. He thought he now saw the 
loftiness of ambition there, as well as the consciousness of 
inborn nobleness,— and his soul was on fire to declare all 
within it. 
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6< Berenice V cried hey laying his hand on herahoulder, 
3nd rapturously regarding her radiant courrten^nce, dimming 
indeed the ornaments about her ; hut lie felt, he dated not 
yet trust the fullness of his triumph to his lips — and he 
turned hastily, as if to the sound of the approaching steps. 

The next instant Rhodie appeared at one of the portals, 
and dressed as Berenice had never seen her ; the costliness 
of the materials being equal to that of any of the superb 
train who immediately followed her. From the Euphrates 
west, to the Indus east— from the Caspian north, to the 
Great Sea south — from almost etety country between those 
famed divisions of Asia, one beautiful native presented her- 
self, habited in the fashion of her people, and bearing, on 
golden salvers, choice perfumes, or rich silks or stuffs, or 
precious stones ; all according to the countries whence the 
presenters seemed to come ; who laid them, successively, 
at the feet of Berenice ; and then passed on, bowing, and 
veiling their eyes with their hands, as if from the dazzling 
of her beauty. 

Berenice was not less astonished at the varied beauty in 
these fair Asiatics tlfemseltfes, than by the evident value of 
the offerings they Ifcd brought ; and she had opportunity to 
observe the ladies, for they did not withdraw,~but on each 
receiving her little present from Rhodie, made a profound 
obeisance, and arranged herself with the others, in a kmd 
of semicircle, on the opposite quarter of the room. They 
had scarcely thus placed themselves, when the curtain of 
the great portal inH the chamber opened, and two black at- 
tendants appeared, one bearing a large golden vase, breath- 
ing a fragrance which immediately filled the whole room ; 
and the other a waving banner, which by its vernal hue and 
motion, added a feeling of freshness to the air it constantly 
agitated. Between them walked an august-looking person- 
age, majestically and martially arrayed, with cuirass and kaf- 
tan, and shawls, and glittering dagger hilt; and a ckeltnk in 
his turban, of the finest jewels. But even that august head, 
bent to the ground, on approaching Berenice. Her father 
was then seated in the chair next hafcj and the veil of Cos, 
he had again cast over her, hung over her face and figure, 
like a tent of woven mist, through which she shone as a half- 
hidden star. 

Three times theJshnirbotyed, while advancing to her — 
and each time her head instinctively did the same. Eustace* 
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inclined hit head also—bat he did not rise to receive him* 
When the Emir reached the step of the platform on which ' 
she and her father, sat, he took a roll of velluu from the bo- 
som of his vest, also a small casket, and raising first the one, 
and then the other, above his head, and then touching them 
reverentially with his lips, he . opened both* The vellum 
he presented to the prince, who then stood up to receive it 
— the contents of the casket was a broad bracelet of eme- 
ralds, linked with diamonds of the purest water known in 
the east. That bracelet had been the subject of many a ^ 
tale, and many a minstrel song. He held it towards Bere- | 
nice, bent down before her on his knee, and wigi the long, 
dark fringes of his eyelashes dropped reverentially both" to 
her and the royal pledge he held. She then saw his face ; 
and it was that of a man in the meridian of his life, hand- 
some, warlike, and noble ; but with the beard of the Mos- 
lem, as well as the turban. How strange, she thought, was 
this scene ! — and again she remembered that in the dell of 
the mount, — and the Hadji's talisman — and she was glad she 
had caat it from her. But her father was now with her — 
and why should she shrink from any people where he was ? 

Eustace smiled on the Emir, and eft his daughter ; and 
taking the bracelet from the former, first touched the vel- > ' 
lum scroll with it, which he immediately put to his lips ,* and 
then, himself, clasped the gorgeous ornament on his daugh- 
ter's arm. 

" It is that which was worn by the bride of Haroun Al- 
raschid !" exclaimed the Emir : — at tfe moment, every fe- 1 
male head in the chamber bowed itself to the very floor; 
and the august messenger himself did the same, while he yet 
more impressively added : — "Great Prince! m this thy 
daughter, a lovelier than Zobeide, adorns the bond of hap- 
piness. May my lady live for ever !" 

At this word, two Etbiop boys, bearing small silver trum- 
pets, and standing rather behind. the curtains of the portal, 
blew a sort of glad clarion to the train without; and the an- 
swering clash of cymbals, with the roll of the drum, and the 
shout of many people, and a peculiarly appalling sound, like 
a burst of thunder o%ken by a whirlwind, the roar of the 
elephants, rose at once from beyond the garden. 

But by a glance on her father's face, Berenice read there 
was nothing really to alarm in all this : rather the reverse ; 
and therefore such acclamations, with their uproarious ao 
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companiments* she supposed must be meant in compliment 
to him, and connected with his receiving the scroll from his 
great ally ; probably, she thought, the treaty between them : 
lor she did not understand the language in which the Emir 
had adressed him. 

During the noise, which was repeated thrice, and while 
every head was again bowed down before him veiling their 
eyes, he gave his hand to his daughter* and led her from the 
chamber. What was then in her heart ? — Alas, Berenice ! 
more of the daughter of a prince, than of the novice of 
Olivet ! 



He conducted her to his private apartment ; and seated 
her near an open veranda, which looked far over the desert ; 
then blending its golden tints from the sunken sun, into the 
silvery hues of the prevailing moonlight. The air was 
very tranquil ; and the lofty beatings of Berenice's bosom* 
began to subside amid the serenity of sublime nature. Her 
father, meanwhile, walked the room in silence ; his pulses 
were perturbed, but his countenance did not betray it ; yet 
he once or twice turned his eyes upon her ; and, when she 
met them, at the moment he was approaching her to speak, 
she then saw they were full of anxious matter. 

" Berenice," said he, ** not an ear is near us now! — and 
thy destiny, the destiny of thy father, shall be wholly re- 
vealed. While I speak, my daughter, let your heart answer 
all its own questions! — You know who I am; who your 
mother was. Both sprung from a race of monarchs ; both 
deprived of their birthright ! — She, now in her grave ; I, a 
wanderer from land to land, seeking same just hand to help 
me to my own . Edessa should have been mine, when Bald- 
win, toy brother, transferred it to Baldwin de Bourg, a 
mere knight ; but whose wiles were surer than his sword ! 
—-Jerusalem .should have been mine, when Baldwin, my 
brother, bequeathed it to this same De Bourg 1— What, then ? 
—Did gfatitade, ki any way, bind him to respect the race 
that made him ?— No t — He told me*to my teeth, that this 
i or that, were all preferred before me ; a train of successors 
were planned, and my name as none of them ; — that the 
very least of them all, was worth the best, now left of the 
De Bouillon ! 

« He told me this, and lived, Berenice !— but thanks to 
23 
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Ilia prepared cowardice, and a band of concealed mercena- 
riea, wretches from the mountains, who sprang upon me, 
and wrenched the sworn 1 from my hand, that would soon 
•have made a bloody gap in that recreant roll ! 

" Whither, then, did i flee ?— Not to Antioch ; sot to 
Edfessa ! — all, all were filled with my enemies ; for all dreaded 
the name of Eustace . 1 . — and well was I aware, that the fate 
which had held me ten years imprisoned in England, when 
the jealousy of its usurping king shut up his brave" brother 
and myself there, would have plunged me into deeper dun* 
geons here in Palestine. — Think, my Berenice, think of thy 
lather, menaced, ambushed like a ruffian ! — Think of the 
victorious arm, which had planted the first standard of the 
crusaders on the walls of Edessa, — on the towers of Jerusa- 
lem, — think of that arm, pinioned like a slave's in the very 
city I had won ; and by the hands of the basest hirelings of 
the robber of my rights ! Think of thy father— the brother 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, banished, like a reprobate, from 
the Holy Land ! — and by whom ?— Baldwin de Bourg, his 
bowing henchman ! — Where fled I then ! — even to yon de- 
sert t My single arm alone, against the beasts of prey, and 
the bold challenge of the avowed despoiler ! — But I fared 
kinder there, than with my kindred, my people, and a 
crouching hypocrite ! j 

•« Berenice, would you not do much for them who there 
sheltered thy father? — who served, cherished, and honour- 
ed him ? — yea, who treated him like a brother, till he almost 
forgot the mortal wound within his breast ! — and these were, 
what you may yet possibly deem strangers to us, Berenice !" 

«* Strangers ? — my father !" cried she ; <« they are to me 
as hrothers, as sistefs indeed i — And what would I do, you 
ask me, to show them my gratitude ?— Ah, rather say, what 
would I not do! — to prove a gratitude, boundless as my 
duty-— as your daughter's love, my father !" The latter 
words were uttered with all the devoted, the reverential 
- piety, that then filled her soul. 

" Berenice," continued he, " at the head of they people 
—but I do not mean the wild Asiatic people of this desert 
— there are noble countries, beyond the deserts yet farther 
distant ; and at the head of one of. those, is the sovereign, 
. whose slaves sent to attend you, you have seen in those 
women who laid his offerings at your feet ;• whose captain 
Of Us own guards, sent. to do me honour, you have beheld 
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in that Emir, This house also, Is his ; prepared, ere I set 
forth from my palace in his kingdom, to be my daughter's 
lodging in my return ; and the sage that holds it in charge, 
is his servant ; and every living creature you have looked 
upon, Within and without its walls, since you entered them, 
are his ; — and all collected together on this spot to serve,my 
chilci ! yet, that is but a drop in the tide of his full faith 1 

"Edessa is now beleaguered by his forces. — That 
treacherous city, once mine ! the war-steed of Eustace de 
Bouillon, will on as it wont !— and Berenice shall see her 
father crowned at Jerusalem !— Yes, my daughter, I go 
with thee, to the destiny of thine own mounting spirit — 
for 1 saw it, like an eagle pluming for the sun, — the mo- 
ment I beheld thine eye measure the rocks of Jericho t" 

He paused. — Berenice had risen from her seat. All 
that was within her of daughter, ay, and of son also, was 
then roused in her heart and soul ; all, too, that was within 
her, of that strange romantic chivalry, born in her bosom 
like an instinct, was on fire.— -It was not blood and horrors 
She thought on, in the beleaguered 1 field ; it was not wounds 
and death she saw, when she triumphed in her father's 
victory ; nor did she then see aught in his becoming sove- 
reign of Jerusalem, than his succession by lawful right, and 
the just resignation of the present king. The glory, then, 
was alone present whh her; land her mind's eye behehi 
her fether, seated on his throne, brighter to her in his feme, 
than from any splendour of his royal magnificence ! 

She had not power to speak, the depth of her sympathy 
with her father's wrongs ; the mightiness of her thoughts, 
in his triumph over his enemies ; but clasping his hand fre- 
quently between hers, and raising her eyes, full of filial en- 
thusiasm, to heaven,-— she pressed it closely to her hearty 
and the beatings there, tpld that the silence of her lips did 
not reign there, — Then, turning those devoted eyes on him, 
her bosom heaved yet more strugglingly, till at last she ar- 
ticulated-^ 4 My father, the daughter's spirit is thine,. — I 

(eel it^— nor even in dangers, nor in death, would f wish 
toother destiny than thine." 

** My own ! my own !" cried he, snatching her to his 
bosom ; 44 Berenice !— kings lean from their clouds to hear 
and own thee ! But it is not to dangers and death I lead my 
treasured child ; — 'tis to the pavilion of my victory j 4 — to 
a home of seated greatness; and, what is dearer to tbcfi 
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. pf munificence, boundless as thy beart-rBot, who gives it 
to my daughter ? — Not her father — " again he paused. 

" Ah ! Heaven, indeed, gives it: and every other bless* 
ing, to my father, and to me!" ardently replied Berenice ; 
" and my life, were it to eternity, could never speak my 
gratitude !" 

" Heaven, in its agent, gives it to thee, my Berenice 1" an- 
swered he : " The great sovereign to whose side I conduct 
you, bestows it all ; — the happy husband to whose arms I 
lead you to repay him all !" 

When the latter part of this reply was uttered, Berenice 
hardly knew what it all said; for, when she heard that it 
was to a husband she.was going, her heart became mute, and 
her ears' further sense was lost to her. — To a husband J a 
strange, unknown husband's home, her father was taking her 
— not to his own ! — and the sudden shock of dire disap- 
pointment wrung her to the inmost soul. She felt, Indeed, 
hat the desert was now before her, for — he was to leave 
her at the end ! — and how ? 9 

" Oh, my only parent !" cried she, at last forcing utter- 
. ance : " It is your destiny that is to be mine ! — It is for yon 
I liye ! — give me to another, and I die." She bung, trem- 
bling, on his bosom, while she feebly spoke. Eustace felt ' 
the chaste, the pleading pulse of his daughter's heart. All 
the timid woman, all the clinging fondness of the child were 
there ; but no longer one lefty throb of the imagination ; no 
longer one single beat, of that latent " pride of life," bora 
with all who come into the world ! 

♦He looked down on that lovely virgin face, youthful, in- 
nocent in all its smiles of happiness ; and on the heart be- 
neath it — devoted to him, as part of his very being — his 
hetter being ! For there was yet a point, to which be must 
urge her, that, he foresaw, might, place him on a throne ; 
but this trusting daughter's love and reverence, would he 
lost to him for ever ! ' 

" Berenice !" said he, and the tone entered her heart and 
soul ; for all that was tender and noble in bis own, were 
then in bis voice — «' Berenice, let me look on thee!— Look 
in my eyes, my child ?— Dost thou not see there that thy 
father loves thee ? — Yes, my daughter ; and as he has never 
jfet loved woman. Berenice, thy father could die for thee ; 
but, in living, he must exist to a duty beyond himself; — bis 
renown ! Eustace de Bouillon must not perish, and leave 
bis name in basenieqt !" 



♦ ■ 

Whttethi* wm» speaking* Beseme* did indeed see fclHm 
fetber wftaikea* feeling, as printed on faifr et pre es we teutfr 
.teaancfe ; and the writing mad* her hia. 

"My fetter," cried ah* with the generous glow ofi **- 
tteeeelfrdedicatioa to bfe will, mantling from herbosem t* 
her eheek ; 44 what am I> that I should set limits to my do- 
ty to thee ! My love hat none. Do with me what you 
please. Bat — if I am to be another's—" ate stopped, 
gaspfagty, and with a paleness unto death, — and than add- 
ed — " Oh, let me not be always separated from tb* patent, 
tfeet is myall in this world! This kindles* world} into 
which I followed thee, my father, to live and die wifih the*, 
and Ue down in the same grave at last 1" 

Her head lay on his bosom, when she said this ; and her 
tears were there also. He felt that he eoald net himself 
bear to crush the fond confidieg fottb, that new rested 
there, — even like a dove on a volcano's mouth ,<-*-aafd be 
knew that the utteranee of hie fu& answer to what ah* had 
jpst said, whenever it was pronounced, would do* it.««- 
'therefore, he tenderly kis8edherfereheed>enf} with staged 
emotion only replied 

" This is enough for the presen*. The young votaress 
of a convent life, may well be shaken by the new views I 
have opened to her — the destiny of happiest woman i to 
leave her* father's bouse, to love, and be Moved by other 
than her kindred 1 But we shall travel now, and think no 
more of these things, till the banks of the Euphrates rise 
fteibre us ; and then, my child, you shall be told the name 
pf him, your father's benefactor, who await&you beyoftd 
them. But not to take you from your father ; rather to 
unite himself with mS the firmer; even as a son with a 
father ! And you, my child, will have given hi Ao me, eg 
a 'son, who; has my fete* at his command I Go tela to thy 
rest, and sleep sweetly en that cenvictiep; ft* to-*|gW 
must see us on our journey." ^ - - . 



When Berenice found herself returned into her own 
chamber, to retire for an hour or two's repose j for thtfjp 
were indeed to start that night witk the meridian moon, for 
their k>ng travel across the desert ; sbe felt like a creator* 
walking under the jp&ience of some strong exciting, jret4to* 
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numbing opiate. To become a wife, and so euddeniy, and 
to a being she had never seen ! again recurred to ber, with 
shuddering. 44 Yet what of that!" cried she to beveelf, 
while throwing her throbbing head upon her pttiow ■>« he 
if my father's benefactor. And what most he be, in noble- 
ness as well as power, to whom Eustace de Bouillon would 
give such a title J" 

But to become the wedded partner of any man, had, in* 
deed, never entered the thoughts of the young, and almost 
professed nun of Saint Mary's ; and again and again shrink- 
ing from the idea, as of a sacrifice that only her father could 
have claimed ; and, only for that father would it ever have 
been contemplated ; in a sort of stunned resignation, she 
dropt suddenly to sleep. 

The time was short she slept, but it was long enough to 
have shed a calm of comfort over her troubled spirit. She 
dreamt that her father led her over the desert to a green 
mountain ; that the side of the mountain had a great cave m 
it, out of which a war-chariot, like those of antiquity, came 
forth ; and a personage was in it, dressed in the manneHtf 
the Emir i but of a younger and more beautiful aspect ; and 
she thought his (ace was like that of De Beaufort, as she 
saw it in the lightning. On seeing her, this personage 
stretched out his hand to her, and put a ring upon her finger ; 
and with his other hand placed a crown on the head of her 
father who immediately looked no longer like his present 
self, the noble wreck alone of transcendent manly beauty, 
but such as he must have been when hailed the Arintheus 
of Edessa; — and, smiling, he took her hand, and said, 
" Now, I perform my promise — come with mej — Ton have 
the ring j^but your spouse is ia heaven. Come to my 
home anaJfours !" 

" Angels have ministered to me in my sleep !".she softly 
murmured to herself, when she waked ; 44 and by this sweet 
dream of presage, have made kind compensation, fqr the 
horrible visitation of a former night ! I thank thee, Father 
in Heaven ! if it is to be so ! Short is to be our time, till we 
come to his lasting dearer home— the home where my mo- 
ther waits, us I" 

Thus calmed, _the calm of a sacredly assured spirit; it 
was even with a'cheerful step, she obeyed thecall of her 
father's voice, and^gavehim her hand, to lead her tp the 
train. She was now enveloped in a veil impenetrable to 
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any eye ; but every knee bent before her, while she passed, 
and tarbaned heads swept the dost ; yet the universal, 
silence, and the monotony of action, made the wh,ole ap- 
pear more like a piece of nicely constructed machinery, and 
the actors mere automatons impelled by some master spring, 
than human beings showing reverence and regret. How 
different from the scene of her departure from Olivet ! But 
there was the living soul, and she was a simple maid, part* 
ing from those that loved her ! Here, indeed, was every 
display of honour to the daughter of a prince. The pas* 
sages she trod, were laid with carpets ; and darning censers, 
breathing aromatic fragrance, lit her steps to the great gate 
ofthe mansion. There, man's illumination was extinguish- 
ed; for the night shone in all the soft splendour oi an 
Asiatic climate. There, too, were drawn up in array, the 
travelling cavalcade ; all glittering under the brilliant stars. 

The moment Eustace and his daughter appeared at the 
gate, every standard bowed, and the cymbals proclaimed 
their approach. Berenice now felt the charm of these pom- 
pous novelties dissolved, by the knowledge they were likely 
to become too familiar to her ; but, while again observing 
the pointed spears, and crescent pennons, glancing in the 
moon-beams, she could not refrain from the sighing reflec- 
tion, — "Ah, why does the magnanimous sovereign that is 
my fathers friend, -and who commands so many nations, 
_wny does he employ this host of infidels ?" 

The thought was chilling to her, till, turning her head, 
she saw the object of her wish, as their companions at 
least ; a troop of warriors, armed cap-a-pit* like crusade 
soldiers ; and from amidst them, the proud charger was 
brought rearing, and bounding from the earth, that her 
father was to mount. But first, at a signal, the white ele- 
phant came forward, and crouched down on his knees ; and 
to the side of this magnificent creature, Eustace led his 
daughter. 

' «« Berenice,' 1 said he, «« you will not fear to be carried by 
this noble animal ?" 

" Berenice fears nothing on this earth, but being divided 
from her father!" was her answer. 

" Cozen an angel from his orb J— and that voice, and look, 
' wHl do it," thought he ; " but it lies not in earth, or heaven, 
to cozen die ambition of man, from its object 1" 
_ He placed her within the golden-tissued canopy, or 
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rather tent, which this regaUreat are bore ; ■ a n d all acotwad, 
under iU splendid draperies, testified the Mine royal hand 
la the jiiapettsatioit of tU furniture. It seemed a palace 
chamber in miniature : — and Rhodie held hex attendance 
within its ample circle, bat divided from her lady's psmtton 
by the intervention of a thicker eortain. In piaemg his 
daughter, Eustace told her, that the chief of the ladies she 
had seen, now here, would occupy the elephants oa each 
aide of hers, in waiting of her commands ; while the Ottawa, 
of subordinate service, were close in attendance, on their 
respective camels. The Emir would head his charge, oa 
his own elephant, in the van. Berenice's train would occupy 
the centre. — *' And for myself," added he, " yonder is my 
brave Bucephalus. It will bear me gallantly, tby guard 
across those burning sands, where the wild tribes as often 
track the way as the kindly Bedouin. But were tbey in 
armies, you are secure with such a host as this. Therefore 
rest happy, my own Berenice !" and his lips, her father's 
lips, touched her band ; — " for yon new-orbed moon will 
hardly have shaped herself into the ensign of the east, be- 
fcre you see the Euphrates -thine own Euphrates ! — the 
herald of him, whose name and arms await thee there ; to 
hail and bless, both child and parent !" 

Berenice then answered his radiant smile, fyth otft as 
bright, though it was full of maiden meekness ; for her 
dream had brooded on ber memory, and seemed, by eten 
its betrothment, to sanctify the espousals to which he was 
conducting her. Her lips then bent to her father's hand, 
and he left her. 

The elephant rose, still as a steam from the earth ; and 
ere she knew he had stirred, she saw herself above the 
whole travelling train ; for he was of the royal elephants, 
the highest in the stud. The trumpets blew, and the array 
moved on. Berenice knew she moved ; but so gentle was 
the motion, that sailing over the bosom of those sands, when 
spread with smooth waters, could not have been more im- 
perceptible to her senses. She looked up to the yet orbing 
planet ; for there were curtained openings in her pavilion, 
to command the views she pleased ; — she looked around, 
from side to side of the apparently interminable plain. 

The travelling train, though released from the trammel 
a regular line, stretched far to the right and to the left. Her 
fathers troop, alone, held in compact body ; while the 
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crescent horsmen, were scattered extensively about in 
groapes of different numbers, seemingly od the look-out 
against any hostile "object. Yet, widely spread as was all 
this scene, it appeared a speck-on that vast trackless waste ; 
a waste, without tree, or shrub, or blade of grass ; or moving 
creature, save themselves. — All was silent— like the world, 
ere it was bidden to teem with life ; all lay under the deep 
concave of the firmament, where the moon, and the stars, 
and all the host of them, shining in brightness, were indeed 
singing, in their harmonious movements, their Creator's 
praise; such anthems of the skies, when" the evening and 
the morning-' were the beginning of days \ 

«* Wherever I go then," cried Berenice, " thou, my God, 
art yet with me ! for thou claspest in the world with thy 
band ! — and, where that ia, there is shelter ; there is the 
protection of a parent i" 

The desert was not then alone in her thoughts ; but the 
world beyond that desert ; full of newness of life to her, 
full of duties, she trembled to contemplate I 

# - # * * * * 

" Back to the world, and bravery dare, 
Of grief or wrong thy destined share ; 
Resume life's toad : 

C Mourn not, but cheer thy kindred dust ; 
And for thy final blessing, trust 
Safely thy God ! ' ? 



[A large gap was here in the original MS. ; bat the sense of the pas- 
sages lost, may easily be imagined by the reader, from the content 
' of what remains.] 



Rhodie wept day and night, and smote her breast, and 
told her beads, and wept again. The poor Bedouin women 
in vain tried to comfort her. 

* " No !" cried she ; " he has gone down into the depth in 
bis sins ; and there is no consolation for the mourner of 
th,e wicked !" 

Berenice listened to her despair, with a yearning pity 
that rent yet more her own bleeding heart ; for she could 
not say, " He might repent, and be saved, even in the ev 
piring moment V 9 
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There was do such coitions .moment, to him, nor to ny 
who perished with him. The blast had passed orer all, in 
their sleep, and they were no mere. Yet Berenice did not 
relinquish ber attempt at soothing these agonies of the sonl, 
in herfeithfnl servant; though, alas ! too truly responded 
by her own ; and again and again she drew the camel ahe 
rode; closer to the animal which carried Rhodie, repeating 
to her, the only consolations of her own heart. 

* Think," cried she, " on the mercy granted as ! that we 
are spared from the death, to pray, with faith unceasingly, 
for the sonls of the unannealed ! not the lost I — for who 
shall dare pronounce, that any being created in the image of 
Him, before whom it now lies prostrate, is lost for ever ?" 

Rhodie wept yet more bitterly. " I cannot pray ; my 
seal is seared like his. Oh, that night, that fatal night ! when 
the mocking of the river, rose upon the desert, and deceived 
ns aU ; when the feast of the false one, was given to as ; and 
the Emir drew the corse of heaven upon us, by proclaim- 
ing that my Christian lady, would cross that river to j» the 
Caliph's spousei Then it was, i too, tasted the abomination 
of the just, and forgot Him, whose face I dare never seek 
again ! — then it was, Urodea drank wine with my lord's, 
warriors ; then it was he sought, and found me in my tent, 
where weariness in revelry had bound me fast in sleep*#}He 
roused, and boasted of his sins to me ; that he had abjured 
his holy faith ; that he had sold himself to the great Caliph, 
for a golden chain, and a harem fairer than I ; and then he 
uttered blasphemies, I dare not tell of— but they showed me 
my own vileness, in having tasted from the same cup ! a 
drunkenness unto death ! He fell before me, cursing in his 
sleep : — Oh ! in that very moment, the tent around me felt 
like the mouth of hell — and 1 fled to yours. It was the 
wing of the destroying angel I ' and it came* and found him 
in thai sleep— and so he died !— speak, gracious lady, to 
those stones, to live— and then 1 may believe Orodes par- 
doned I" • 

The ruffian Courd had indeed so perished. But that 
messenger of death, the dire samiel of the desert, had not 
come to blast the criminal alone ; all were lost, of the 
whole travelling host, excepting its scanty remnant of 
three : and one of them, was a transgressor ; even, more 
guilty, than the wretched, ignorant, apostate, wh&feadbeen 
swallowed by the grave ! 
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Har&therl O! what a thought, for a daughter, who had 
sat her soul upon him, as the great, and good, and injured ; 
far whose just fame and rights, she would have sacrificed, 
dearer than her life, herself, to another home than his! 
Bast when the tale was told, that horrible night! He, yet 
professing Christianity ; he, yet wearing its cross upon hie 
breast; was leading a train of trusty followers, hern in 
Christian lands, to league with infidels ; to draw their 
swords, against their brother's breast ! He was leading his 
daughter, the offspring of his blood ; she who had been 
baptized by the tears of a Christian mother, to be the part- 
ner of an infidel's bed ; to be the mother of a race, swear- 9 
log eternal hatred to the Christian name ! And, by suefe 
sale, he was to purchase the crown of Jerusalem ; to be 
anointed there by Moslem hands ! 

Berenice withered to the heart, whenever these recollec- 
tions came over he* ; and blest the. insensibility, which, 
seizing her 'the moment of their frightful exposition to hep 
ear, had shut every sense that direful night, indeed of sin 
and judgment ! And when she waked ; how was it. Net 
where the tending haada of new sworn, busy slaves, had 
laid their future empress ; not in the abhorred pavilion, of 
the dark undoer of her father's fame, and soul ; but on the 
baraen waste! drenched with the contents of the bath, 
which had been prepared from a near well for her morning 
refreshment; and .which the hurl of the sudden sarnie), 
bad precipitated with the falling tent. The silken curtain 
of that tent, lay heavy over her, when Rhodie, then by her 
aide, attempted to raise tier head from the fearful trance, 
which seemed te have held them both,—- and feeling about 
with her hand, gaspingly exclaimed! " Where am 1?" 
Berenice's voice faintly responded Rhodie's name; and, 
trying to rise also, found herself borne down again by the 
folds of the yet wet curtain ; which had, in fact, been their 
preservation from the samiePs destructive breath. 
* A word of horror from Rhodie, then told her what mass 
have happened. And while the awe-struck Courd, who 
had once experienced the same, was speaking in a tone na- 
if she feared to rouse the just slumbered demon of the 
waste ; while all around, save that one feeble, trembling 
whisper, lay in the soundless stillness of a dead repose, as 
if they two, of all the living beings who had been moving 
'there only a few hours before, were alone existing ; Bere» 
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nice thought only of her lather, her guilty, yet beloved 
father ! and could herself, or cries, have broke that tent, 
in search of him, she would have done it. But her strug- 
gle was in vain; faint, and in despair, she fell back upon 
the earth. And, that was the moment, in which Heaven 
shed its unwearied mercy on iier ! 

The dreadful muteness of the air was shaken, by the 
appalling cry of one voice — 4 4 Does any live around me ?" 
A fearful pause succeeded4 and no reply was made from 
other voice, than their feeble attempts, which, from distance 
could not be heard by him who spoke. But again that cry 
sounded louder and nearer; and Berenice distinguished i 
that it was her father's ; now calling franticly for his daugh- 
ter, amidst the heaps of moveless, blackening dead. Des- 
perate, it seemed to recede, or to advance, as he fled from j 
place to place, wherever the sands were tracked by the 
* prostrate tents, or marked by the drifted mound. Again 
and again the failing cries of Rhodie and Berenice, essayed ! 
to answer his incessant calls ; but stall the weight and thick- 
ness of their covering, seem to quench all sound. At last 
he rushed towards-the spot — a gleam of the lurid sky, 
striking on the golden pinnacle of the royal tent, he dis- 
covered where it lay. 

" Berenice ! my daughter !" again rung from his ago- 
nized lips, and with all the despair in his soul ; for he felt, 
if no voice answered him here, he was indeed alone ! 

But that voice did speak; did cry, towards him ; and 
the fainting, eager hands struck against the mass of silk, 
beneath which she and Rhodie lay. A father's arm, soon i 
rent a passage for her; and Berenice was clasped within I 
them. Rhodie stood up, and looked anxiously around. 
She uttered not a word ; nor did Eustace say aught, bat 
held his daughter to his heart, and bent his face on 
hers. She, dumb with terrific awe, breathed to God alone, 
her gratitude, upon that breast His mercy had yet pre- 
served. But suddenly, the bursting shrieks of Rhodie 
broke the dismal silence; and the sounds were fearful ; 
loud and shrill, as if the air were void, and the cry would 
unimpeded reach to the dome of heaven. "Orodest 
Where is Orodes ?" 

"He sleeps, with the rest, Rhodie !" 

Berenice gasped, and shuddered, in horror at the words, 
which implied that all were lost. He felt the cold chill of 
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h0r frame, 'shoot info his veins. " Berenice ! " cried he : 
" *Ltfok up, my child ; and let your father see, that in this 
hour, like the judgment-day, you can look upon him, and 
noi upbraid him ? You can see him stricken, and not join 
the fiends in torturing, what they have mined !" 

Berenice's soul trembled, at this adjuration. She felt 
the parent's throbbing heart against hers ; bnt the despe- 
ration of his soul, was still too manifest in the impious 
reference at the end ; and in which the sternness of com- 
Brand, again mingled with the wringing tenderness of the 
father. But she obeyed, and turned her eyes upon him. 

'« My father !" cried she, " you know, that only Heaven's 
law, is dearer to me than your will ! And, oh, what have 
fiends to do with you and me ? Have not angels saved us ?" 

HenJid not answer this, hot held ber firmly to his bosom 
a few moments, without speaking again ; his face was hid- 
den on her shoulder. Rbodie, meanwhile, was seated, 
weeping on the ground. Her sobs aroused him. He 
started from his. position. " We mtat not stay, and perish 
here !" cried he. " Berenice, if you h *ve courage, now 
summon it ; whether it come from your sense of Heaven's 
protection, or your natural strength of mind, brace yourself 
to meet a sight that may appal all of woman within you. 
But yon must look oh it, to have any chance of leaving it. 
Some horse or camel, may be left alive, to bear you hence i" 
• Berenice did brace, herself She raised her head ; and 
looked before, around her. The sky was brazen red in 
front ; and there the samieTs horrid blast was wandering 
westward ; above, behind, was lurid gray; the ashy shroud 
whence death had sped his shafts.*— The plain lay vast, and 
Without one obstructing object : — Where, then, were the 
mighty host, the splendid encampment she bad seen pitched 
the evening before ? Where the crowds of reposing: ani- 
mals ? the gallant train of warriors, sporting with the girid, 
or the spear ? Where, the Emir ? whose delegated voice, 
had proclaimed her doom to the whole camp I Where, the 
young female slaves from so many countries, whose beau- 
tiful faces her swooning eyes had faintly discerned, flitting 
about her in that very tent, hardly a few hours ago! — She 
did not ask of these, by words : but the slowly moving eye, 
passing in horrid observation over the scathed Level of the 
desert, where the new raised sand heaps, with the fallen 
lent, silent, and dark, lay in motionless disorder ; that look 

24 
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Eut the question, and that. look answered iU Sbetarned 
•om the dreadful dreary spectacle ; and ber eye met her 
lather's, who stood watching ber couatenance. 

44 Yes !" cried he ; 44 that dust covers them all !" * 4 May 
God defend us !" broke from her parched lip, as her head 
sunk upon ber bosom. 

44 It is terrible," cried be ; " but we must breast it. We 
must exert ourselves ; for a few minutes' longer delay may 
level us with the rest ?" He then asked, whether she. had 
courage to assist him in seeking among the heaps, for any. 
living animal, to aid their flight from the dismal scene. Rho- 
die sat in wailing despair, hearkening neither to persuasion 
nor command. 

Berenice called inwardly on the power which alone could 
strengthen her- to such a task, and obeyed her father; but 
the ghastly sights she saw, no after-time could ever erase 
from her memory. No creature with a spark of life re- 
mained : and both father and daughter were returning to 
the spot whence they set out, in that mute conviction of 
their death being near at hand, which gave to each too true 
a picture of what was passing in the other's breast, when* 
just as they reached the almost inanimate Rhodie, Eustace 
uttered a shout of joyful surprise. He discerned a band of 
Bedouing Arabs on the verge of the horizon, approaching 
from the north. 

44 We must meet them," cried he, 44 for the tail of the 
blast is yet to come ; and they will not venture into its sweep. 
— Rbodie, rise and walk — I will carry my daughter, she 
has already done enough." 

44 1 will rise no more from this spot," answered the poor 
mourner, 41 till the resurrection-day, and then Orodes will 
know who loved him !" 

44 Woman !" answered the prince, " he deserved; not 
your love." 

44 And for that, the greater is ray grief," replied she ; 
" leave me to the death I deserved to share with him, and 
when we meet again, even in the pit of horror, he wiH 
know and love me thea!" f . . 

44 Nay, Rhodie," cried Berenice, throwing her awn* 
about her neck, 44 you- love me ! for jriy sakb live ; and l?e 
my friend, rather than my servant, through myiife !" 

The Courd rose, but with a shrieking farewell to him she 
left behind, that seemed to cleave the earth on which he 
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lay ; 'and drawing her chadre close around her, prepared to 
follow. Eustace took his now heavily fatigued daughter up- 
in his arms, the languor of the air weighing, overwhelming- 
ly, on all the springs of life ; hut her slight form was as a 
mere feather, when horne by the powerful nerve in his 
veins. Swift were his steps over the desert, and Rhodie 
pursued mechanically ; hence it was not long ere they got 
beyond the dreaded skirts of the samiel, and reached the 
journeying family ; for it was no more than a single family, 
who were then returning to their own settlement near the 
Euphrates, from a marriage feast with another tribe. 

Eustace had only to ask their hospitable help, to obtain 
it ; and a camel was awarded to Berenice, who sat on it as 
in a Chair, among the baled goods the animal carried. A 
share of One, was provided for Rhodie, along with the 
Arab's wife ; his daughter rode on a charaor, and the men 
performed their journey on foot. Their male guest was 
therefore obliged to do the same ; a hardship to him who 
had been unaccustomed to any other mode of travel than 
the back of a well-managed horse, perhaps a greater trial 
to the resolution of a knight of^ehivalry, than the brunt of 
a hundred battle? ; but the soul of Eustace de Bouillon 
trampled on alt difficulties ; however, he tdld the old Arab, 
that if either of his sons had enterprise to stand the hazard 
of the unspent samiel, and go back for half an hour to the 
spot he had just left, the bold adventurer might gather 
wealth enough from under the shrivelled tents there, to en- 
rich his whole tribe. The patriarch thanked him, but said 
his tribe did not know the use of riches, therefore it would 
be fblly to seek for what they did not need, so the wisest 
thing woold be to* speed on t 

Thus, then, did this little knot of human beings, proceed 
eastward over the trackless wilderness, where not a blade 
of grass was visible, nor even the wing of a bird winnowed 
the air. — Yet the Arabs were content and merry, singing 
gongs, or relating tales, to ears indeed that would not hear 
them. Rhodie remained in the wrapped despondency of 
sorrow and remorse ; Berenice, full of a profound sadness. 
Her father generally walked onward alone, a few hundred 
yards before the travelling group ; the other men never left 
the sides of the women's beasts. Eustace, sometimes, but 
tfarely discoursed with theto ; but he often drew near his 
daughter, and conversed with her cheerfully.— He did not 
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refer any more to the Caliph ; and as this recurred day 
.after day she began to hope that the awful catastrophe they 
bad just escaped, might have been a sufficient warning to 
him, that what he had meditated, was too impious a deed for 
him to dare bringing to farther fulfilment. 

But it was not so. When the Arabs reached a certain 
point in the desert, Eustace induced one of the young men 
to go forward in that direction to Bagdat, and thire deliver 
a letter from him to The Father of the Faithful: This letter 
was no other than the Caliph's own epistle to him, which he 
sent, to identify the truth of the messenger ; and on it he 
wrote with his pencil, what had befallen the Emir and the 
cavalcade ; whither the little caravan of the Bedouin* were 
taking him and bis daughter ; and that thither his sublime 
majesty must send another guard of honour to receive them. 
But of this act, Berenice continued ignorant ; hence the 
new-born hope within her, began gradually to renovate her 
strength, and sooth her spirit. 

The second day after the young Arab had been despatch* 
ed, and while they were travelling due south, Berenice 
heard a cry of joy from the women — "The Pnrat! the 
Phrat !" But she did not now turn her animated eye to gaze 
on that river, really flowing a line of light along the ho* 
rizon, whose mirage, or rather looming there, a few days 
before, had deceived both her father and the Emir. Both 
had pointed it out to her, as the noble Euphrates she so 
long wished to behold ; and then the Emir quitted her 
presence, to perform his allotted share in the tragedy of her 
fate ! She, meanwhile, had stood contemplating it with all 
the delight of her enthusiastic feelings an<* that moment 
her father had seized to repeat to her again — " That it was. 
berown Euphrates, she looked upon ! Ttat tbe Caliph of 
Bagdat, the mighty Emperor of all the East, stood on its 
further bank, to. hail her as his chosen queen i and, for so 
rich a prize, bis arms were to reward her father with the 
thrones of Edessa and Jerusalem !" 

Berenice, when she heard this, dropt in a half uncon- 
scious swoon ; and. had so lain, in a proibunder trance, till 
she woke amidst the last horrors of the samiel. How; then, 
could she now raise ber eyes to look upon that Euphrates, 
and not every hideous image rise again from its flood before 
her ! — She could not, she did not, but buried her head deep 
in ber garments.. 
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Go, on they travelled, till another exclamation issued 
from the lips of all the Arabs — " There is the Birs /—now 
we are near our rest!" 

Eustace drew to the side of his daughter's camel. 
" Berenice,'* said he, " why fold yourself up thus, in ap- 
proaching some 'of the most noted objects on this side the 
river ? Just before you now, on the edge of the desert, 
(for Berenice had obeyed her father's voice, in looking up,) 
Stands Bir$-Nimrod. It seems a speck at present, but 
wnen you) come near, you will find it a pile of building, 
huge as some natural mountain." 

Berenice directed her eyes as she was desired : but her 
father perceived by her countenance that she took no 
interest in what she saw. He asked her % wbether she knew 
the history connected with that Birs 9 or tower, for so the 
word me<tn* in the Arabic ? She replied in the negative. 

" Well then," continued he, " that is the veritable Tower 
of Babel ! and all around, even the ground over which we 
are now passing, toward* it, was once covered with the streets 
and courts of mighty Babylon. This is the land Shinar." 

Berenice's soul was indeed now roused to her eyes, and 
every thing else was forgotten, while her ri vetted gaze 
dwelt upon it J The women resumed their talk to Rhodie 
about the Birs, and its wonders. Their tribe held its en- 
campment something less than an hour's journey, from the 
waiting mound round the great wreck of the tower itself. 
For to live any nearer to it, they said, was impossible, 
because of the chained demons which shrieked there day 
and night, and which had been known to tear piece-n^eal 
any rash creature, whether man or beast, who ventured 
within that bounding hillock. 

. Nevertheless, when the party arrived at the horde, Eu- 
stace-told' the patrinrcii, that he should make hfis abode in the 
tower, till proper means could- be obtained to enable him 
and his family to proceed upon his journey. He silenced 
all the old man's remonstrances, by declaring that he had a 
spell, if it were necessary, to keep the4iends in subjection ; 
and if any living thing were there to threaten harm, his 
javelin and bis quiver < of arrows would dispose of such 
also. Under this pledge, he was able at last to prevail on a 
stout-hearted young Arab ' and his wife to become a fart of 
his furniture ; indeed to ■ supply the- place of the two 
Courtis, Rhodie haVkig become perfectly useless as an at* 
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tendant, from the languor which had succeeded the extreme 
violence of her grief. 

Eustace went forward to select a spot for his daughter** 
residence and his own. And he chose it in a deep care-like 
hollow, in the side of a pretty wide ravine, which appeared 
to have been cleft in the overthrow of the higher terrace* 
of the mount or tower. For what remained, was of a vast * 
pyramidal form, raised by stupendous terraces, one over the 
other, (each formerly appropriated as treasure-houses, aad 
dwellings for the priests,) and all erected of huge bricks, 
from the very foundation. The cavern, he had chosen, ' 
Seemed part of an ancient passage, being lined with a facing 
of bricks of the 6nest fabric, and looking as fresh from the. 
crust of time as if only the other day had put them there. 
It lay about half way up the mount. The then existing^ 
summit of the pile, rising many stages above the Kne of the 
cavern, appeared one shattered pile of ruins, standing like 
the rough cliff of a crest of rocks that had been struck witk- 
lightning, and shining in blackened brightness in the sun, . 
from the vast masses of vitrified matter which had fallea, 
from its yet higher stories ; the whole of which bad been 
cast headlong, and lay another vast mountain heap, a short 
distance forward, within, the great compass . of what had. 
once been that enormous temple's court. 

Berenice attentively listened to all this, as. described by 
her father, (who now sought every means to draw her from 
the gloom that darkened her once so radiant beauty,) and, 
with some of her wonted elasticity, of step, she mounted 
the, little cbamor that was to convey her to the foot of that: 
stupendous structure, the monument of ages ! to bear her ' 
within the yet existing remains of the city, built by the 
great-grandson of the second father of mankind ; the city, 
which the prophet Daniel had rendered holy by his presence! 
the city, whence the good Cyras bad restored the poor, re- , 
pentant Israelites from their captivity, back to their own 
land ! Her father rode on, and she followed him ; but how 
solemnly appalling was the entire desolation of the immense 
plain it must once have occupied ! Long tracks of marsh, 
and pools of stagnant waters, lay amidst rank and fetid 
weeds ; and mounds on mounds of <lifferent heights, and in 
different directions, stood on the dark and saline earth, the 
graves of streets and temples, prisons and palaces, all buriedy 
squally undistioguishable to the lonely travellers, who now 
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ventured to expire their long-forgotten solitudes. That 
tow*r alone remained id any form of what it was, on which 
the bolt of justice Had been hurled thousands of years ago ! 
and stiH it stood eminent, though rent and shattered— wear* 
ing the .brand on its brow, a beacon to the world, of Hea- 
ven's wrath against lawless ambition, apostacy, and rebel-* 
l ioo ! 

"Ah !" eried Berenice to herself, « c my father would 
never bring me to a spot like this, to again tempt the Al- 
mighty vengeance on himself!" and her heart glowed with 
comfort, in the conclusion she could not but draw ; be had 
evidently brought her a round, that sh« might traverse 
more of this, striking scene ; and could be menu to dare the 
band whose visible judgment lay every moment at theirfeet ? 
— Impossible ! — He appeared as bound in meditation as her*, 
self : and there was a dead stillness every where, as they 
moved along, excepting when their beasts carried them too 
near the pools ; and tbeo the water-snakes, more surprised 
than alarmed, at ^disturbance tbey had never known, before, 
thrust forth their shining heads, and hissed at them as they 
passed. 

When close to the embankment of the Birs itself, it did 
indeed appear a mountain ; a lone, silent, awfully stupen- 
dous wreck of former grandeur ; a grandeur which, like 
the Ark, rested on the confines of the post-deluvian world 1 
standing now alone in that desert, interminable even to the 
horizon, and proclaiming, by a sign more eloquent than, 
words, " Here stood Babylon ! — But Babylon lies ! fallen 
from her height; swept from the map of nations! — But 
here yet am 1 , the memorial of her greatness, and of herr 
degradation t" 

The tower had been surrounded by a quadrangular wall* 
since mouldered into an apparently merely earthen ram* 
part ; and within this, through one of its four spaces of en* 
trance, Eustace led the chamor of his daughter* He told 
her she must ascend the mount on foot ; for so she could 
not help palling the immense mass before her. With readi- 
ness she obeyed, and without a touch of weariness ; for the 
activity of the solemnly admiring spirit, was then in every 
nerve* Bui. he would - not allow her to tax. her. strength too 
far,, by going beyond the point of their future menzil ; and, 
when entered, she welcomed her hard couch, and her rude* 
(are, in the caverned lodging he had prepared for her, witfc 
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a kbs of thanks upon hie hand ; thanks too, which she did 
not yet venture to utter ; those of her belief, that she was 
still to remain with bim, his tropolkited daughter. .- 

And Berenice's days of pensive peacefulness seemed to 
grow upon her, gradually making her feel the little familiar 
cave in which she shot herself from the scotching heat of 
the sun, -a kind of home ; and then her beauteous nights of 
an almost divine meditation, when she walked out on the 
bread levels, or ascended the higher regions of the mount, 
and contemplated the stars ; — the very stars which bad 
shone on the Chaldean shepherds I the very stars which- > 
had shone on the proud eyes of Nimrod, when he com- 
manded the erection of that building to the skies J the very 
stars which had lit the son of Cambyses, the great captain 
of the Lord, when he trampled under foot the idol of the 
temple, on whose monkie ring remains she then stood!— 
Or at other times, when the wind was tip, and the doleful 
cries of the jackajs and panther*, and other animals of the 
waste, were brought to her by the bta*t from the plain 
beneath ; where the wild creatures, prowling about for prey 
among the tenantless and riven mound*, where human foot 
now never passed, bayed the moon fiercely in their hunger 
— or, desperate, tore each other with horrid how Mngs, while 
feeding on their mangled kind ; — these were points in the 
awful scene around her which, while they impressed her 
more fully of the sure Word, of Prophecy, yet she shrunk 
shuddering from ; while the others, more delightedly ever 
opened her heart to the devout and heaven-raised thoughts* 
inspired by the subltmer hours of her midnight contempla- 
tions ; all then was sabbath within her. 

But the hour drew near, when the whole happy fabric 
would again be dissolved. > She was seated in her cavern, 
ami conversing with her former ingenuous confidence with 
her father, over their simple desert repast of lentils and , 
milk, when the young Arab hurried in with information, 
that a vast host was approaching the Sirs from the river ! 
His wife followed him almost immediately, saying, the band 
were coming on in full charge, and with banners ftvingfrom 
amidst their clouds of dust. * 
* * t>o you see aught Jott their banners V 9 Uujuired Eaftifce, 
Who had started on his feet at*he4rst news. " 1 could only 
ate them glittering in the seto," replied'the woman. " It 
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is well!" returned the prince; and told them both to as- 
cend the Birs, and watch further. 

When they had withdrawn, — w Now, Berenice," re- 
seined he, 44 as yon answer to the demand I shall now make, 
you bring the blessing or the curse of your father upon your 
bead! Know, then, that the host which these people have 
announced, cornea from the Caliph of Bagdat. It is not 
improbable that himself may be with it. If so, are you 
prepared to receive that truly magnanimous prince, as be- 
comes his betrothed bride? for betrothed you are; the 
' bracelet 1 clasped on your arm sealed you bis !" 

Berenice, pale, and almost stiffened to a statue, sunk, 
prostrate at his feet ; holding up her hands imploringly, 
but her ashy lips could not move* 

" Beware," cried he, ** of uttering one word'to say me 
nay ! for in that instant, my malediction shall fall upon you - r 
a malediction to sever us for ever, — in (his world and the 
next ! for, in the moment I have pronounced it, this ready 
poniard shall preserve my honour to the Caliph ! And you, 
Defrayer of your father, will be left to the just doom of a 
parricide ! Speak ! — But let it be yea V 9 

Berenice closed her eyes from, the insufferable horror of 
his countenance. He stood over her, indeed, like the fell 
adversary of mankind, full of fury, and conscious impotence 
to compel bis will ; and yet he was her father, denouncing 
the sin of k is own death, and lasting perdition on her head* 
if she did not comply with his demand I But to see him 
die so, by his own hand, cursing her; was more than her 
filial heart could stand, and with a terrific shriek, she ex- 
claimed — 

" Do with me what you please !" 

Her father raised her from the ground, and kissed her 
lips, but they were cold and shuddering* Yet, he had 
gained hi* point, and he was.trium bant. He laid her icy 
chilled frame down upon the- mattress, in the corner of her 
cave ; and sending in Rhodie to her assistance, whose little- 
chamber was in a similar excavation, himself hastily clam- 
bered the mount to its summit, to take cognizance with his 
own eyes of the approaching array. But when up there, 
and he looked down, tl bore an aspect so different from 
what he anticipated, and almost all of it having arrived 
within shadow of the Birs itself, that his own senses seemed 
taken with a, sort, of dizzy apprehension he could not com? 
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prebend. He therefore hurried from that pinnacled scalp 
of the ruins, to examine the appearance a little nearer* 

In doing this, be rushed, unmarking, into one of the 
shunned ravines of the building, which, by its smell, bad 
hitherto given him warning to avoid it; and from simitar 
intimation done, botb himself and the members of his fa- 
mily, bad hitherto protected themselves from any chance of 
meeting the wild animals that made their dens there. 

But now, the prince, heedless of his steps in pursuit of 
what he considered the crowning pillar of bis life, darted 
along the bone-strewn causeway. He had scarcely advanced 
half-way towards tbe opening that looked towards the Eu- 
phrates, before he felt himself hrifled upon the jagged brick- 
work of the path, and with a force he knew no human per- 
son possessed ; but the same moment dreadfully explained 
it. A young Hon ess, suckling her cubs, hearing man's steps 
passing the mouth of the fissure that contained her den, 
had burst upon him, and her paw was now upon hi* breast. 
But instantly she sprung up again,— a javelin had been le- 
velled at her haunch, and struck it, and she turned with 
blazing eye balls on him who had launched it ; but when in 
the very act of pouncing on the then unweaponeri chief who 
bad wounded her, a' wild yet feeble roaring Was heard frbth 
the adjacent fissure, and thither instantly Tushed the lioness. 

•* Yonder is her den," observed two soldiers, just come 
up behind the man who had struck the javelin, " shall we 
follow and despatch her ?" 

* f No," cried Eustace, covering the rent in his bleeding 
breast with the folds of his mantle, r * let her live ! she has 
slain me in defence of her offspring, on the spot where ! 
came to sacrifice my own !'* - ! 

But the men not regarding this injunction, so like that of 
wandering intellect in the dying pet son, over whom their 
leader was then leaning, were turning with their pointed 
spears into the fissure, when Eustace, by a violent effort, 
raising himself on hts arm, called to them — *« Stop, and obey 
the last command of Eustace de Bouillon *" 

They did. For who among the ciusade ranks knew not 
that name ! In wondering reverence of the great renown, 
they then saw bleeding there, they lowered their arms be- 
fore his glazing eyes. And their leader, (who had seen the 
plunge of the lioness even in the moment of his entering 
the ravine on the opposite quarter, and by the immediate 
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uapuleeof humanity, had lanced hia weapon at her,) he 
beat over the (alien man, with something more than respect 
and jph^V-t-be bowed himself therein speechless amaze - 
oaem% Over Eustace de Bouillon, the fallen indeed ! 
' For now he moat read in him, the renegade Christian 
chief, whose messenger he had accidentally encountered in 
the Arab's way to Bagdat; and discovering he was carry- 
ing some embassy to the Caliph, he took it from him;; and 
folding, not merely the Caliph's pledge to put the person to 
whom he wrote in possession of the Holy Land, but also 
that person's reply written on it, the reader stood astound- 
ed with horror at a compact of such dire sacrilege between 
this nameless traitor, who dared to avuw himself a crusade 
chief, and yet the enemy of them all But the words in the 
letter, which had moved its gallant interceptor to present 
himself before the hallingrpiaee of so vile a shame to knight- 
hood, whoever he might be, were these,— 44 Come and take 
my daughter : she resist* every persuasion frem the dignity 
of the Caliph, but his presence must subdue her by his love I" 
Therefore, to rescue a Christian maid from such abhorred 
defilemenf, this youthful soldier of the cross, called his brave 
companions in arms around him, put the despatch into his own 
bosom, and dismissing the Arab; immediately sped forward 
to the Birs-Nimroik 

For him, then, to find this premeditated murderer of his 
own soul ; this extinguisher of ail his earthly honours, in, 
the person of Eustace de Bouillon Ha fcero, whose name 
he had ever regarded with wonder 'and admiraiion^-for 
youth does not easily discover blame, in the splendid repur 
tation-+-was, altogether, an astonishment, that might have 
allowed him to hesitate in believing it, if, in bending down, 
to examine the wound which the last exertion of Eustace 
had made bleed torrents, be- bad not seen what was likely 
to confirm his wordsJ He thought he rememberenYtbe 
features, though new so ghastly in death, to be the saitae of 
the unknown Christian chief of the caravansary *, and then 
he had marvelled at his royal port, and suspected his rank 
to be beyond his retinue;- 

. Eustace, in one glance, recognised his deliverer to he 
Canute de Beaufort^ tbe: son of that Harold (happy iff aa 
honoured grave!) who had been his own compeer ; and « 
who ha4 saved, his arm from slaying Courtenay at J erusa- 
leni, when suspeotuig .*him:of traversing his wooing of Be*- 
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renice's mother! — In the caravansary he had known him 
to be that Beaufort's son : bat he also knew that Baldwin 
de Bourghad set him down next in succession after that 
very Courtenay , to the throne of Jerusalem ! What ! to be 
supplanted again and again ; at one time by a man he bad 
held under his sword ! and, lastly, by a boy ! His pride of na- 
ture would not brook the common course of forcing restitu*- 
tion ; and when accident brought him thus, suddenly, under 
the same roof with this bis young unconscious rival, he 
Would have destroyed him that very night in the caravan- 
sary. But, oh ! short-lighted man ! the Almighty had 
preserved him, to save his intended murderer ; to save 
him to a better life than this ; to yield him " the eleventh 
hour" in his last day !-*-more to the erring, but immortal 
spirit, than all its years before. 

"De Beaufort!" said Eustace, " I know thee. Raise 
nr,e — I have yet strength to walk, -and: lean on thy arm. I 
will guide you where my daughter is. You must go in, and 
tell her what baa happened ; and tell her, the world, and 
all its vanities, are ov«r with her father !" 

De Beaufort obeyed, a* he was commanded by that voice 
which ever spoke as a sovereign ; but be obeyed, with the 
tenderness of the most heart-penetrated compassion ; for 
his own quickly discerning mind soon began to comprehend*, 
without any direct explanations, the unhappy combinations, 
public and private* which had led to the direfiil result ;— 
which, if not stopped at this very point, might have blotted 
the name of De Boullion with as foul a stain, as it then 
stood spotless fair ! 

At tife entrance of the cavern, Eustace seau ;i himself on 
ajutmentof the wall, while De Beaufort enUxmk to exe- 
cute his melancholy task. Berenice lay upon her mattress, 
supported by Rhodie ; -and, with a shock of strange inex- 
plicable feelings, (but only inexplicable: for the moment,) he 
beheld again the same corpse-like phantom of beauty , which 
had visited his we»*i7, and sent himjtbroad— a fugitive from 
death, that memorable night of the storm over the Chical 
pass. He did not pause to ask himself, why a new horror 
had started in his mind against the Prince de Bouillon, when 
he saw her ;-^he approached and spoke. 

" Lady Berenice!" t 

The stranger accents, and in such a tone of pity , made 
her unclose her sealed eyes ;~*eye«y that she had prayed, if 
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heaven willed, might never look on aught on earth again ! 
She gazed upon the speaker ; upon bis red cross armour; 
and then upon bis face. She thought it was like De Beau- 
| fort's. But how could she now trust any of her thoughts 1 
All seemed to surround her continually with vain shadows. 
But she exclaimed, " How comes a Christian knight here ! 
Where is my father ?" — And she half arose, with a look of 
wild inquiry round her. 

Short was De Beaufort's explanation ; but its full force 
could not be averted from the poor broken reed it almost 
crushed. Her father torn by a wild beast ! Dying even 
then, at the door of her cave ! But the mortal pang in her 
soul summoned her nerve to its task ; — she started from 
the ground, on which her mattress lay, rushed to the mouth 
of the cavern, and beheld him. 

She did not faint ; nor once withdraw her eyes from the 
terrific spectacle he presented. It was her father— her 
dying father— her repentant parent ! — And, all she could 
now hope, was to expire when he should cease to breathe. 
By her assistance, with De Beaufort's, he was led into the 
cave, and laid on his own felt, which was nearer the entrance 
than hers ; but his arm still clung, as if his soul were in it, 
* to her neck, while she continued kneeling close to him. 
" De Beaufort," said he, 44 1 have not many minutes to 
live ; the fangs went deep enough to reach my vitals ; but 
when I am gone, what is to be done with this forlorn one ? 
There is a sanctuary on Olivet ! — if you, a Christian knight, 
will conduct her to it ? — And betimes, dear Beaufort ! — 
that you be not interrupted by the Caliph to whom I was 
base enough to pledge her. But my punishment is on me 
— over me ! ,Jft **and he shuddered, with a rigour over him as 
of immed£*#$fissolutiotf ; his eyes fixed, and his teeth ground 
against each other. Oh 1 what was then that countenance, 
which so lately had seemed that of a god ! Berenice threw 
herself beside him on his bed, and was sensible to nothing, 
but calling on the mercy of Heaven! De Beaufort, too, 
spoke he knew not what ; for he hardly believed that ear 
beard his immediate vow, to devote himself to Berenice 
in all things. But Eustace did hear him, and revived : for 
her fate, was the agony of soul which had seized him : not 
the pangs of the Body's separation. He again raised his 
head, and turned his eyes upon the young Englishman. 
" She deserves it of thee;" cried he, " however worth- 
25 
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lest her father may be ;— for she saved thy life at the past 
of Chical." 

He paused again, breathlessly ; and Berenice, who had 
risen when her father resumed his speech, listened wither- 
ing with new horror, at this confession of all that fearful 
night had portended* 

** From whatever cause arose the menace of my life," 
returned De Beaufort, " I have never ceased to cherish her 
image, who warned me thence ; and Providence has been 
my guide to swear it to her ! 1 am on my return from Edessa, 
where we have discomfited the Caliph's troops ; and driven 
him too far into the East, to leave it likely he should meet 
me here. But even in the moment of hi* flight from Bagdat, 
I found, and freed, the son of Courtenay of Edessa, whom 
all had supposed slain. And now feeling myself freed by 
that discovery, I am on my journey homeward, by Jerusa- 
lem ; there to resign, into Baldwin's hands, his bestowed 
heritage of the two sovereignties ! For, — I am young, and I 
have fought, and 1 have gathered glory, but O! through 
what fields of horror ! — my soul is sick of all, of every thing, 
but what empowers the Christian who may sheath his 
sword, to walk humbly with his God, and be at peace with 
all his kind ! If, then, to such a man, with only an earldom's <- 
simple home in England, and a faithful heart, as dowry from 
a husband, — you, prince ! would bestow her to my care, 
twelve months, under my mother's roof, I would try to win 
her love ; and, if 1 fail, then she shall be free to command 
me, to take her to any other asylum ; to any noble bouse in 
England, or back to Olivet in Palestine." 

Eustace had listened, during this, with many varied 
emotions ; he felt he saw the true hero before him ; the 
man who fought for the glory, not the prey. ; for the relief 
of men, not a dominion over them. When he heard tba 
the Caliph of Bagdat had already been conquered, and fled, 
how wide did the hand of awful retribution seem to him to 
stretch ! On himself it lay, sealing the fiat of an eternal 
banishment. Dark as he was in soul, and going down- 
ward, even with the eyes of his mental vision opened, into 
the interminable abyss, his spirit clung to his daughter— 
he took her hand within his cold grasp : — 

" Berenice ! If my eyes are to close in any peace, you 
will confide this hand to him on the conditions he proffers." 
Almost mechanically she obeyed, and the ready hand of De 
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Beaufort grasped hers, till her father, gaspingly, resumed— 
" Thanks, De Beaufort; thanks, my child. 1 owe thee, 
Berenice, more than father ever can repay ; for by thee, 
my soul has been saved from the overwhelming conscious- 
ness of blood -guiltiness, at this hour ; but yet the sin of the 
intent is on me, aud the sin of the dire intent of sacrificing 
thee. How shall 1 wash those prints of my sentence ? Will 
this blood, from my lacerated veins, do it ? No, Berenice 
— pray, pray for thy father, that he find not a throne In the 
pit of perdition when he leaves thee." 

" Oh, my lather !" cried she ; u the blood of him who 
died upon the cross, will wash you white as snow. Hating 
your sins, believe but in his mercy, and you are saved." 
She was on her knees*, when she uttered this. 

44 De Beaufort, you are a man and a soldier ; is it so ?" 

44 It is the fact, the divinely sanctioned fact," returned 
the young earl ; " and if need were, 1 would tro to the stake 
to manifest my belief, that it is so ; but I have with me, 
one in my arm}, who will give it more holy evidence than 
lies on a soldier's lip." 

And, without waiting for reply, he instantly quitted the 
cave, and with the haste of a moment returned, accompa- 
nied by the venerable confessor, who had been his com- 
panion to Palestine. A word introduced him to the confi- 
dence of Eustace, and while he commenced in low accents 
with the dying penitent, Berenice with Rhpdie and De 
Beaufort knelt together, though apart, and all prayed ear- 
nestly, though silently, for the departing soul. 

At last Eustace called to them to draw near him. 

" This man of God," said he, " has shown me the gates 
of heaven, opening even for me — has shown me the mantle 
with which tbe all-sufficient Expiator, will cover my loath- 
someness, and change it to his own bright purity. Come 
close to me, my child ! and here, on my bed of death, re- 
ceive the first and the last earthly blessing from tby father's 
lips — yet, if I may, even in another life, I will bless thee I" 

Berenice drew close to him — shall I say it, happy in her 
misery, for she saw his redeemed spirit before hen and in 
his eternal happiness her own soul rejoiced. The confes- 
sor had already touched him with the sacred unction, had 
given him to taste of the holy rite, which to the penitent 
alone, can ever be adminstered. Eustace opened his arms 
to receive his daughter. The horrid rent in his breast was 
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bidden from her sight, by the coils of stuff with which De 
Beaufort had staunched the blood. Trembling, but full of 
a filial love, that would have gladly never risen whence, she 
put herself within his arms, and there beard those precious 
words breathed over her, that seemed again to seal her his, 
his own daughter for ever. He felt the filial agpny that beat 
in her heart against bis failing pulse, and calling up the last 
effort of his strength, firmly added : 

" Having blessed thee, my child, I leave thee for the pre- 
sence of my Redeemer — and there, my beat beloved ! be- 
fore his footstool, thou wilt find me with thy mother — per- 
fected in bliss, when thou art with us." With the last half- 
breathed sentence, his face sunk upon her bead, and his 
clamping arms fell from her sides. 

She needed no mbre, to tell her the mighty spirit had 
fled — and herself fell back insensible upon the breast of 
Rhodie. 

She was taken thence by De Beaufort,' and carried to the 
foot of the mound, where his own temporary tent had been 
pitched. But no real recollection returned to her, white 
the solenin rites were performing above, which consecrated 
the cave of her father to-be his tomb; and closed its narrow 
entrance with many pdes of gathered bricks upon his lonely 
remains ! De Beaufort, when he turned from the spot, ex- 
claimed, under a shower of tears, 44 So rest thee, brave De 
Bouillon — man cannot now be thy adversary ; and thy 
peace is with God !" 



The English earl, on descending, was glad to seize the 
paroxysm of the daughter's wandered thought, to bear her 
from the place entirely ; and, by the dexterity of his sol- 
diers, who soon formed a canopy, large enough to contain 
her and Rhodie, with some willow boughs which they 
brottght from the Euphrates (hardly more than an hour's 
ride from the Birs;) and making draperies of his scarfs, she 
was placed carefully within it, on the back of t trusty ca- 
mel, and attended by her Courd, who now lov <d her, in- 
deed, as her all on earih. 

But ere the brave battalions, which were now her con- 
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ductors, had passed quite cat of view of Babylon, Berenice 
raised her head from her oillow, and looking earnestly at 
Hoodie, who sat at her side, asked her, " whether it were 
troe, what her own memory told her ; that her father w.as 
dead, and she was now a poor, homeless, outcast orphan ?" 
' " Not homeless, nor outcast," returned the Courd, " the 
preserving angel is with us. But look yonder, lady, there 
is the Birs for the last time." 

"And there my father sleeps ! — My father ! O my father! 
Babylon has indeed been a land of desolation to thy child ?" 
And she threw herself back on her pillow, in the wringing 
throes of an unutterable sense of wo* But starting again, 
to once more behold the spot where he lay, she looked, but 
it wa3 gone ! and then, with a cry, as if himself had vanish- 
ed suddenly from her sight, she sunk down, weeping tears, 
which only Heaven's balm could stay. 

But I need not recount the days of Berenice's fearful 
visitation. She passed through Jerusalem, and, leaning on 
the arm of Oe Beaufort, knelt by her mother's grave ; and 
there both plighted their vows to each other ; for she felt, 
that if her heart now drew to anything beneath the heavens, 
it was to the brave and gentle being who had saved her fa* 
ther ! Saved him, a,s the minister of mercy saves the dying 
Christian. 

Again, she trod the green heights of Olivet. But the 
plumage of its dove was yet too ruffled in her- breast, to • 
abide the memories that pressed upon her. Yet those 
were there, who promised, if she would summon them, to 
m * join her in the fair land to which she was journeying. But 
one left the mount even then. De Beaufort had brought 
Alexius Poligne in his train ; and he soothed, and wedded 
Salome*. 

The travel and the voyage were performed. And it was 
in nanny sheltered England, that Berenice began to feel the 
powe£*f the balm, which her father's hallowed hour in 
dying^^hed j n t her heart ; also the blessing he had be- 
stoweff^pon her, in giving her to the protection of De 
Beaufort ; and, in the same day that she became his wife, 
before the altar of the little chapel of his lady mother in her 
castle at Burnham-Beeches, (where the Barooeas of Har- 
dres, and her noble lord, were also present,) she founded 
this chantry of ours in the gently declining valley near, for 
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tbe souls of them who perished in the desert, when those 
dearest to her were spared, to die a death of hope ! 

Rhodie became a comforted sister of the order, and un- 
der the sainted name of Magdalena, died among us only a 
year ago. — But shall I not speak of them who came from 
Olivet ? Mildred was the friend, who awaited, and obeyed 
the call. And here Mildred has continued, till, as your 
reverend mother Agnes, she becomes the writer of this 
record. 

«* Bat our lady did not desert us, after she had become a 
happy bride. — She came weekly to our oratory, to join her 
prayers with ours, for them who lay beneath the sand. 
And she remembered Jerusalem too in her orisons ; and 
Babylon the great city, lying afar off iu its own vast sepul- 
chre ? forgotten, now, almost by man, till tbe great day, 
when it will arise to judgment ; — and to mercy, she trusts ! 
— for she knows in whom she trusts ; — who, then, can make 
her doubt ? With such conviction, she ever leaves the altar 
of our priory, and with a smile of radiance over her coun- 
tenance ; oh ! how like an angel ! 

But where would it end, were I to register her every 
deed of blessedness within this house, and without it, to all 
her benign spirit can influence ? The gates of Ockhoult, 
her husband's favourite home, never open, but to greet with 
kindness, or to dispense beneficence.— And the names of 
the Lady Berenice and Earl Canute of Beaufort, are never 
breathed by poor or rich, without prayers from the one, I 
and words of reverence by the other. j 

Such, my daughters, is your benefactress ! and such 
having been the result of Berenice's pilgrimage, I can only 
add, — when my voice is hushed, teach the young and the 
innocent, who come from the world, to study her meek vir- 
tues, " and go and do likewise!" 
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